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PREFACE 


This monograph is divided into four parts. The first 
attempts to provide a historical perspective - The second part is 
a compilation of the organization provided for assessment, review, 
equalization and supervision, and .a survey the findings of 
research investigators on assessment conditions throughout the 
United States. It is not intended to be comprehensive in the sense 
that every possible shred of e.i deuce has been included, but it is 
believed to be reasonably complete In the writer’s opinion, this 
section is the most valuable' portion of the work, since for the first 
time this formerly uncoordinated mass of data lias been organized 
and analyzed. The third section is in the nature of a theoretical 
analysis, but every effort has been made to correlate theoretical 
considerations with actual experience The result is the recommen- 
dation for state administration, and a program for New York is 
outlined m Part IV It is realized that many lesser reforms will 
probably improve present assessment conditions, some of them 
rather substantially, but it is hoped that the reform which holds 
promise for the most equiLable, economical and efficient administra- 
tion of the real property tax should be given a fair chance 

The writer is very grateful to Professor Eobert M Haig for mak- 
ing ibis study a possibility, for guidance and inspiration, and for 
strict yet fair criticism. Profc^gr Edwin E. A. Seligman has, since 
the writer’s first acquaintance with his works ineT929, imbued him 
with a lively interest m fiscal theory Professor Carl Shoup has 
made a number of helpful suggestions. Mr. Lawson Purely, for- 
merly President of the Department of Taxes and Assessments of 
New York City, and Mr. Philip H Cornick of the Institute of Public 
Administration have given much mature, practical advice. 


September, 1935. 


J. D. S. 
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PART I 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 





CHAPTER I 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROPERTY TAX ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN THE UNITED STATES 

Property Taxation in the Colonial and Early National Period 

The system of property taxation existing in the colonial and early 
national periods was very crude. The most common practice was 
for the legislature to set 1 ‘ratings ’ 1 for various J^pes of property 
at amounts representative of their estimated annual earnings. 
Thus, in Connecticut in 1676, lands were rated at from 56 s to 20 s 
per acre, depending on locality; house or home lots, at from 55 s. 
to 15 s. per acre, those of Hartford and Wethersfield being rated at 
the former sum ; tilled lands, according to whether they were low- 
lands or uplands, at from 25 s to 8 s per acre; mowing and 
pasture l&nds, at from 20 s to 10 s per acre ; and all other lands, 
at 1 s. per acre. 1 

In New Hampshire, the classification of the legislature went along 
other lines. In 1772, lands were to be estimated as follows: 
orchards, one shilling per acre, accounting so much orchard as will 
one year with another produce ten barrels of cider, to he one acre; 
arable land, eight pence per acre, accounting so much land as will 
produce twenty -five bushels of grain, one year with another, to be 
one acre ; mowing lands, eight pence per acre, accounting so much 
land as will produce one ton of hay, one year with another, to be 
one acre ; pasture land, three pence per acre, accounting so much 
land as will summer a cow, one with another, to he four acres. 2 

In the Middle Atlantic commonwealths property taxation was 
not so important as in New England For example, during the 
regime of the Dutch, the principal taxes were customs and excises 
Property taxes were levied only at the very end of the period, 
except in Long Island (which was largely settled by Englishmen, 
and only nominally under Dutch jurisdiction). 3 A direct property 
tax of one penny in the pound was imposed in 1665 to meet the 
expenses of the newly established county courts. The assessment 
was- made at certain fixed rates for each kind of property. 4 The 

* F. R. Jones, History of Taxation in (JonneeUcwt, 1686-1776 Johns Hop- 
kins' Studies in Historical and' Political Science, Fourteenth Series, VIII, 
1896, pp. 16 et seq . 

2 M H, Robinson, A History of Taxation in New Hampshire , Publications of 
tli© American Economic Association, Third Seiies, Vol. Ill, No. 3, Aug 1902, 
p. 23. 

»4* C* Schwab, History of the New York Trope) ty Tax , Publications of 
the American Economic Association, Vol. V, No. 5, 1890, pp. 7-35. 

4 J, A. Fairlie, The Centralization of AdmimsU ation m New York, State, 
Columbia Studies m History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. 9, No 3, 1898, 
p. 150. 
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first property tax imposed on the entire province was levied in 
1683. Fixed ratings were adopted in this colony at various times, 
being repealed or falling into disuse after each time. 5 * 

Property taxes in the South were rare during the colonial period 
When they came to be levied, in the early national period, the legis- 
lative schedule system was adopted. Thus, in Maryland, at the. 
end of the .eighteenth century, lands in each county had received' 
valuations “at various rates, chiefly between thirty -three shillings 
and nine pence, ancl twenty-two shillings and three pence, but in 
one instance as low as four shillings by the acred >0 

In Kentucky, at this"* time, lands were divided into three classes, 
the first class being taxed at 50 cents per 100 acres, the second class 
at 25 cents, and the third class at 12% cents Town lots were taxed 
ad valorem at 50 cents per $333 33„ value. 7 

So too, in South Carolina Stated Wolcott m 1796: “All the 
lands in this state are divided into districts which are particularly 
described by law; within most of the districts, the lands are classed 
by general descriptions, indicative of their value, as resulting from 
natural fertility or situation ; to each class a specific value is 
assigned, according to which all lands falling within a given class, 
are uniformly taxed: For instance, all tide swamps, not generally 
affected by the salts or freshes, of the first quality, are rated at 
six pounds per acre; of the second quality, at four pounds per 
acre ; of the third quality, at two pounds per acre ; all pine-barren 
land, adjoining such swamps, or contiguous thereto, with respect 
to the benefit of water carriage, at ten shillings per acre ; all prime 
inland swamp, cultivated and uncultivated, at an average of three 
pounds per acre; second quality, at two pounds per acre; third 
quality, at one pound per acre; pme-barren land, adjoining or con- 
tiguous thereto, at five shillings qier acre ; salt marsh, or inland 
swamps, proved to be incapable of immediate cultivation, at five 
shillings per acre. ’ 5 8 

In Georgia, in 1796, tide swamps of the first quality are rated at 
ten dollars and thirty-nine cents per acre, pine-barren lands at 
twenty-one cents per acre. Lands of intermediate qualities were 


5 Schwab, op. pp. 55. 56, 60 The cessation of assemblies in New 
Yoilc after 1684 prevented the development at this time of any regular sys- 
tem of diiect taxation, ancl for the next seven' years the provincial revenue 
was derived as befoie fiom 'customs and excises. When money was needed 
for the war with the Indians, as a part of the conflict between William III 
and Louis XVI, a direct provincial tax was again levied. Commencing with 
1690, provincial property taxes were levied continuously until about the end 
of the centuiy. After Lie conclusion of the peace at this time, they were 
again dropped (with occasional exceptions) until 1744 (when the struggle 
became active again), Pair lie, a p\ cit., pp. 152-1 53^ 

° Oliver Wolcott, Jr., Report on Direct Taxes , Communicated to the House 
of Kepi esentatives Dec. 14, 1796, in American Finance Papers , Vol. 1, p„ 436. 

7 TUd. } p, 433, 
a Ihd,, pp. 434-435. 
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rated at various rates according to their advantages either of soil 
or situation. 0 

Establishment o£ State Equalization 

When lands constituted the bulk of property, when wide and 
numerous differentials in land values had not yet appeared, when 
land transfers and sales were relatively infrequent, the method *pf 
legislative schedules of estimated earning ratings, which may he 
considered as “pre-assessment equalization’ * was a fairly appropri- 
ate adjustment 10 When the underlying economic conditions 
changed, when buildings came to be constiueted, when towns and 
cities grew up and complex location values aros£, this method of 
propei^y taxation and equalization ceased to hear any resemblance 
to an appropriate adjustment. . Hence, ad valorem taxation super- 
seded specific taxation, and the need for equalization, formerly 
met by the legislative schedule, came to be met by equalization of 
the post-assessment type. These changes occurred in Massachusetts 
as early as the end of the seventeenth century 11 A system of com- 
monwealth equalization was in operation in Rhode Island as early 
as 1795 Connecticut and Vermont made the change m 1819! 3 
The same transition took place in the older states of the Midwest. 
eg., Ohio in 1825, and Indiana m 1836-1841.' 14 

0 Ibid , pp, 435-43G 

io Of. Edwin R A Seligman, The Income Taos, 2d ed., 1914, pp 382-383. 

Lutz, loc cit., p. 19. R. H. Whitt on, Public Administration m Massa- 
chusetts , Columbia Studies m History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. VIII, 
No. 4, 1898, p 102 

12 Wolcott, loc ctt>y p. 422. ? 

is Report of the Special Commission of Connecticut on the Subject of Taxa- 
tion, 188 7, pp, 9-10 , F. A. Wood, The Finances of Vermont , Columbia Studies 
in Histoiy, Economics and Public Law, Vol LII, No. 3, 1913, pp. 33-34 

u E L. Bogait, Financial History* of Ohio . Umvcisity of Illinois Bulletin 
Vol IX, No, 21, 1912, pp. 181-202. In The State Tax Commission, Prof. H. 
L Lutz described the establishment of state equalization as a product of 
forces and factors existing in the Midwest aiound the middle of the nine- 
teenth centuiy. In the wi iter’s view, state equalization of the post-assess- 
ment type M T fis a result of the breakdown of the legislative rating system 
and was established in ijfew England prior to its emergence in the Midwest. 
Prof Lutz was aware of the early establishment of state equalization in New 
England, but chose to minimize its importance, and to diffeientiate it from 
the later midwestern equalization on the grounds that the foimer was neither 
annual nor i egular. In the writei’s view, there is little basis for differenti- 
ation oil the giotind of regularity. It was established both in New England 
and in the Midwest as a legular function of government As fm the ques- 
tion of time, it* is tiue that the inteival of ten years which was common in 
New England was lather long So, however, was the five year interval of 
Michigan and the n i egular five, two, six and four year inteivals of Indiana, 
which are two of the state equalizations regarded by Pi of. Lutz as genuine 
cases. Moreover, the question of time interval is leally not relevant. Most 
probably, the principal reason why the equalization peiiod was longer m 
New England was because that section was older, values less unstable, and 
the* need for frequent changes less than m the young, fast-growing, newer 
states of the West. Pei haps the nature of the issue is best indicated by the 
experience of Massachusetts After the readjustment of wealth and popula- 
tion and the acceleration of industrialization caused by the Civil War, the 
former time interval of ten years was shortened to five yeais until 1883, and 
to three yeais from this date thereafter. For the discussion by Lutz, see 
The State Taw Commission , Haivard Economic Studies, Vol. XVII, 1918, pp. 
23-24. 
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Development of State Equalization 

At first, equalization was usually performed either by legislative 
committee or sectional representatives appointed by the legisla- 
ture . 15 Since the pre-assessment equalization had been made by the. 
legislature, it was only natural that the new post-assessment equal-* 
ization be considered a legislative function. But this type of 
equalization soon ''proved unsatisfactory. The representatives 
attempted to “look after” the interests of their constituents; and 
moreover it came to be realized that the task, if it was to be handled 
efficiently, was really administrative rather than legislative in char- 
acter TIence, newer midweslern boards of equalization came to 
be composed of high state administrative officers, more .competent 
to deal with the task apd less sectional in viewpoint. There were 
various shifts hack and forth from the sectional representative 
type of equalization board to the ex offma administrative type, but 
the former was eventually superseded by the latter during ,the 
nineteenth century . 10 

Another aspect of the development of state equalization was the 
shortening of the time interval between equalizations In the 
rapidly changing Middle West, , a shorter interval was a better 
adjustment to underlying economic conditions, and, for this reason, 
equalizations were made more frequently m this section of^tlie 
country. After the Civil War, when the economic developmental 
the entire country,, was sharply accelerated, short intervals became 
common in the older New England States also. 

Further Improvements in State Equalization qrid Origins of 
Modern State Supervision 

The adaptations and improvements made an state equalisation 
which have been described above failed to meet the need for equi- 


This was the common, typo in New England -and fhe' oj&er states carved 
out of the Northwest Territqry. 

ic In Wisconsin, equalization was transferred from the original eoo officio 
administrative hoard to the 'Senate ( actually to a committee of , the Senate) 
in 1888, and back again to an.e# officio boaid m,! 8 ^ 8 * Again,, the early 
Illinois hoaids were of a sectional lepresentative type, one ejected fust fiom 
qach Senatorial district, later from tlie Congressional district (except fox 
the first appointments under the original act of 1807, which were made by 
the Governor). In 'Connecticut, one cqnnnissipuei bom each Sernitoiial dis- 
trict had been added to the hoard m 1866, but this was repealed in 1871. The 
South Carolina hoard of 1868 was composed of representatives elected by 
the county conpnissioners, 

Howevei, the eto officio administrative hoard, established in Connecticut m 
1819, in, Iowa and' Michigan m 1851,, and in Wisconsin in 1852, came tq he 
tho prevailing type, as the following list of states (with the year in which 
this type of state hoaid of equalization was established) illustrates: Minne- 
sota (I860); Kansas (1861); Nebraska (1869), Wyoming (1869), Califor- 
nia (1870); Missouri (1872) ^Colorado (1876); New Mexico (1882), Idaho 
(1887), Arizona, (1887); North Dakota (1800); South Dakota (1891); 
Montana ,(1891); Nevada (1891); Washington (1891); Oregon (1891); 
Utah (1896). patA from but z, op. cvt. 9 t pp. 45-46. 
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table taxation. The ex officio board, although an improvement over 
the legislative or representative type was still inadequate to the 
task. It was still of a political nature, although less sectional than 
the other types. Moreover, the officials were heavily burdened with 
other work and other responsibilities and could devote only a small 
‘portion of their time to the task Good equalization required investi- 
gations of conditions by impartial, full time tax officials, not hasty 
action by general state officers * 

New York was probably the first state to attempt to meet the 
need for technical state equalization. In 185$, it established a State* 
Board of Assessors, composed of three full-time appointive mem- 
bers Their chief duty was to make regular visit*? to the counties 
of the State and prepare a written digest of factl pertinent to tlie 
making of a State equalization* They were also to sit with seven 
State officers (the Lieutenant-Governor, the Speaker of the Assembly, 
the Secretary of State, the Conqitroller, the Treasurer, the Attor- 
ney-General, and the Surveyor) as the State Board of Equalization. 
This Board of Assessors went about its duties very earnestly at 
first. By 1863 it had classified all of the lands of the State,, and 
had eompited a mass of data of crop values, farm values and similar 
statistics. The Civil War then took up the attention of the people, 
and progress m equalization was probably checked. At any rate, 
no reports were published in the period 1863-1873. When reports 
were again published, it was seen that an entirely new group was 
m charge, utilizing, not the land classification method of equaliza- 
tion, but the sales ratio method For a while there was a good deal 
of activity, including a long conflict between the State board and 
the New York City assessors. In the late eighties, the interest of 
the Board of Assessors in equalization declined and the perform- 
ance of the function deteriorated* into a routine. 17 

California furnishes another example of an eai^ly attempt at 
technical istate equalization. Its experience was a Story largely of 
judicial opposition and consequent demoralization. In 1870, be- 
cause of exceedingly inequitable assessment conditions, an unusual 
state board of equalization was established, composed of -the State 
Comptroller and two full-time members, appointed by the Governor 
for a term of four years. The board was given investigational 
powers at this time. Two years later, it was permitted to 1 prescribe 
rules and regulations to govern assessors and county boards. In 
1873, however, its chief function, the power to equalize, was held 
to be unconstitutional 18 It continued in existence largely as a 'sta- 
tistical bureau until 1879, when- a new constitution was adopted. 
In the new constitution provision was made for a state board of 
equalization with pawer to equalize. Tt was to be composed of 

ir Jjutz, op at , pp. 57-00 

is Houghton et <il . v. A'ustm, 47 Calif 640 Tlie act of equalizing was con- 
sidered by the court to he tantamount to assessing Since the epnstitirtion 
required that pioperty be assessed by an officer elected by those whose prop- 
erty he was assessing, equalization by the hoard was therefore held uncon- 
stitutional. 
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elective officials, one from each Congressional district, and the comp- 
troller. The new body again began a vigorous attempt to better 
conditions, but again met with judicial opposition. This time it 
was held that the board did not have the power to deal with indi- 
vidual properties. This decision emasculated its powers, and event- 
ually the board lapsed "into a routine performance of the powers' 
and duties that it did possess 19 

The record of New York with a Board of Equalization which 
was partly composed of appointive full-time experts was not so 
outstandingly good that it should attract immediate interest and 
inspire imitation by other states. The California experience with 
investigation arfd supervision by a partly appointive board was so 
demoralizingly blocked by hostile court action that it coaid not 
be expected to attract followers But the problem of tax adminis- 
tration, especially after the Civil War, with its impetus to indus- 
tralization, was becoming more and more acute, for ex officio* 
administration had become a serious maladjustment to the needs 
of the time. The adequate taxation of public service corporations 
required more than the superficial attention which sta^e financial 
officers or ex offixio boards of corporate assessment could give them. 
Meanwhile, the growth of stocks and bonds, a concomitant of the 
development of railroad transportation and industrialization, made 
the local assessor more unable than even before to administer the 
general property tax for the states. 

In 1891, Indiana established, as a result of extreme financial 
difficulties (which was probably the marginal consideration added 
to the growing acuteness of the escape of intangibles and inadequacy 
of the taxation of railroads and other public service corporations 
found in many of the other states), a State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners. This board was to lie composed partly of appointive 
tax experts, and was to have two main duties : (a) the development 
of adequate fair taxation of the railroads and other public service 
corporations; (b) the improvement of the general property tax 
by vigorous supervision of the local assessors. 

# 

Development of Technical State Tax Administration and 
Supervision 

The precedent set by Indiana in 1891 made a strong appeal to 
the legislators of other states. Here at last was a promising solu- 
tion to the maladjustment between fiscal and economic systems, 
which, by this time, had become so extremely acute. The result was 
that the end of the nineteenth century and the first two deeades of 
the twentieth saw a reform wave in tax administration sweep the 
country, the tax eommissi on-sup ervision movement. Technically 
specialized, non-political officials gradually replaced elective general 
and financial officers at the head of state tax systems; technical 
systems of public utility taxation were developed; and supervision 


is Lutz, op. Git,, pp, 84-92. 
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extended to include mandatory powers such as reassessment and 
removal (of local assessors for failure properly to perform their 
duties). Equalization was not abandoned; indeed it was further 
developed and became less political under technical administration ; 
but it was made subordinate to supervision, education and assist- 
. ance as the chief means of improving the l^evy of the state’ property 
tax. 

Progress toward technical appointive tax administration was very 
gradual at first, ex officio administration being continued on a par- 
tial scale The Board of Tax Commissioners of Indiana of 1891 
was composed not only of two skilled and competent persons 
appointed by the Governor, but also of the Secretary of State, the 
Auditor of State and the Governor himself. 20 The Board of Tax 
Commissioners of Michigan of 1899 was granted supervisory powers, 
but equalization remained in the hands of the ex officio board until 
1911. 21 In Wisconsin, the first Tax Commission, that of 1899, was 
limited in life to only ten years, but it was reorganized and made 
permanent in 1905. 22 After the movement had gotten well under 
way, however, wholly appointive, technical tax administration was 
usually established. 23 

With respect to supervision, it was rapidly adopted after the 
Indiana precedent and extended in scope to include mandatory 
powers. Some of the states, such as Kansas, Nebraska and Wiscon- 
sin (until 1911) followed the precedent established by Indiana in 
1891 of an intermediary elective county supervisory official. Others, 
such as Massachusetts, New York and Wisconsin, adopted the 
method of district supervisors appointed directly by the Tax Com- 
mission or Commissioner. Some states, such as Michigan and North 
Carolina undertook extensive state-wide reassessment programs. 

• 

Recent Tendencies 

The movement toward specialized technical, non-partisan tax 
administration has continued. 21 However, new factors and forces 
have checked the movement toward the development of supervision. 
We have noted that interrelated with the improvement in the admin- 
istration of the state general property tax was the development 
of technical state administration of taxes on public utilities and 
other corporations. As the country became further industrialized 
and as a science of public finance developed with principles of 


20 Lutz, op. cit., p. 152. 

21 Ibid., pp. 290-294. 

22 pp. 240—241. 

23 See Lutz, The State Taos Commission , pp. 132-133, for table showing the 
composition and date of creation of state tax commissions or departments 
up to 1917. 

2<t*The latest types of specialization in state tax administration have been 
the establishment of separate departments or bureaus foi different taxes, 
and the separation of administrative functions from quaai-judicial functions 
by the establishment of appellate tax boards. The former is not uncommon 
tnow, Examples of the latter are the State Boards of Tax Appeals of 
Massachusetts and New Jersey, established in 1930 and 1931, respectively. 
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equitable distribution of taxation, new and more specialized taxes 
were proposed and established in the states. Fundamentally, the 
breakdown of the general property; tax system was caused not only 
by the administrative defects winch the state tax commission- 
supervision movement attempted to remedy, but also by the more 
basic maladjustment of jhis system to an advanced, industrialized- 
economic organization. Even administratively, the attempted 
reform, that of technical state supervision, failed to bring about 
equitable results, especially in the conspicuous failure of the local 
officials to place intangible personalty on the rolls. This was com- 
bined with the serious shortcomings of property as the norm of 
taxpaying ability in an advanced economy, and the general result 
of this maladjustment of fiscal system to economic organization 
was the breakdown of the general? property tax system in those 
states where a substantial degree of industrialization had taken 
place. In addition to the public utility and other corporation taxes 
which have been mentioned, and state inheritance taxes (which 
were probably a result of a combination of this breakdown of the 
general property tax system, the need for revenue to meet the 
growing expenses of state governments, the teachings of ‘the science 
of public finance, which was then only beginning in the United 
States, and an electorate growing antagonistic to concentration of 
wealth), other state taxes were established and developed. All of 
these newer state taxes, those mentioned and the still newer income, 
business, gasoline, and sales taxes, constitute a more suitable adjust- 
ment to the more advanced economic organization of the country 
than the general property tax system. But the effect of these recent 
developments on state supervision over local assessments has been 
adverse. Property tax administration has become a less important 
factor in the specific fiscal economy of the state governments, and 
at the same time, state supervision has been crowded out by the 
necessity for administering these newer taxes . 25 This trend toward 
the decline of state supervision and control over property tax 
administration is somewhat obscured by the tail-end of the tax 
commission-supervision movement in some states, especially the 
newer western states, and by the maintenance and even further 
development of an energetic policy of state supervision and control 
in a few midwestern states where a substantial direct state interest 
in property taxation is coupled with a progressive, efficient and 
alert tax commission, as is eminently the case in Wisconsin. But 
the trend toward decline in state supervision is unmistakable in 
most of the older states, and the reports of the tax commissions 
furnish abundant evidence that only rarely has the state tax com- 
mission continued to pursue a vigorous policy of state supervision 
and control for many years after the inauguration of such a policy. 


2G In 1902, the general property tax provided 52 per cent of state tax reve- 
nue in the United States. In 1925, it provided 28 pel cent; m 1928, 25 per 
cent; in 1929, 22 per cent. Data from K. G. Hutchinson, Slate Achnmistered 
Locally Shared Taxes, Columbia Studies in Histoiy, Economics and Public 
Law, No. 355, 1931, pp. 13-14; and National Industrial Conference Board, 
Cost of Government in the United States 1929-1930, 1932, p. 91. 
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Thus, the effect of the development of a wide variety of special 
state taxes, which is a suitable adjustment to modern economic and 
social conditions, has been adverse with respect to state participa- 
tion in rearl property tax administration. The nature and extent 
of state supervision and control of assessments vary as among the 
various states. So, too, does the administrative competency of local 
assessing officials. On the average, however, the state, which has 
kept up with the technological advance of the country, does not 
participate very energetically in the matter of real estate assess- 
ment On the other hand the localities, to which the task of assess 
ment has been entrusted, are, with the exception of the larger cities, 
lagging far behind in the matter of modem, technical, efficient 
administration The result is that the tax administration of the 
most important source of local revenue, and a substantial source 
of state revenue in many states, is not adapted to its task under 
modern conditions . 26 With the general property tax yielding about 
five billions of dollars annually, and the real property tax consti- 
tuting about four-fifths of this, no less than the efficient and equi- 
table administration of what is still the most important tax source 
in our entire national, state and local fiscal system is at stake . 27 


2 *>In 1928, the geneial propeity tax supplied 93 per cent of the total tax 
revenue of local units of government m the United States; in 1930, 92 per 
cent. In 1928, it yielded 25 per cent of total tax revenue of the states, and 
with special property taxes, 78 08 per cent of all state and local tax reve- 
nues, in 1929, these figures were 22 per cent and 7G.29 per cent respectively. 
National Industrial Conference Board, Cost of Government in the United 
States 1989-1930, 1932, pp. 95 and 97. 

27 In 1928, the general pioperty tax yielded $4,314,193,000 to local units of 
government, $381,170,949 to state governments, in 1929, these figuies were 
$4,446,940,000 and $350,233,237. In 1930, the local units alone received $4,- 

614.153.000. National Industrial Conference Board, Cost of Government m 
the United States 1929-1030, 1932, pp. 106, 110, 114 

In 1928, for the states in general, the real propeity tax ^constituted 77 per 
cent of the geneial tax base; in cities over 30,000, 83 pci* cent. President's 
Confcience on Home Building and Home Ownership, Reports of the (7ow- 
mittees on Home Finance and Taxation , 1932, Appendix I, pp. 148-149. 

The most important othei taxes fiscally aie the fedeial corporate income 
and personal income taxea For example, in 1928, the former yielded $1,291,- 

846.000, the latter $882,728,000; in 1929, the figures were $1,235,733,000 and 
$1,095,541,000 lospectively National Industrial Conference Board, Cost of 
Government in the United States 1929—. 1930, 1932, p. 102. 
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CHAPTER II 

METHODOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION 
General Purpose and Content of Part II 

The purpose of this section of the report i» to present a survey 
of assessment administration and assessment conditions in the 
United States. For this purpose, an attempt has been made to 
procure as complete and reliable information as possible for each 
state on the following points: (1) a description of the organiza- 
tion provided for assessment, review, and equalization; (2) a 
description of the statutory powers and duties of bodies with respect 
to state supervision and control; (3) a summary of the actual 
character and extent of such supervision and control; (4) a descrip- 
tion of recent assessment conditions. The final chapter of Part II 
is devoted to summarization, analysis and interpretation. 

Character of the Source Materials 

Homogeneity. — The quality and quantity of the available 
information for the different states varies, and it is not in entirely 
comparable form. However, the writer has made every effort to 
fuse the whole into a homogeneous body of fact. 

Organization fob Assessment, Review and Equalization.— 
With respect to the first subdivision, namely, the organization pro- 
vided for assessment, review and equalization, the data of various 
compilations was utilized, with inconsistencies checked by reference 
to the statutes. Especially helpful were those prepared by Dr. 
Ralph T. Compton for the National Industrial Qonference Board, 
by Prof. Jens P. Jensen for the Tax Research Foundation, and by 
Dr. R. W. Newton and W. 0. Hedrick of Michigan State College. 1 
In addition to these summary sources, a good deal of descriptive 
material was extracted from tax studies of individual states ; and in 
many cases, the statutes themselves were consulted, especially for 
recent changes. 

State Supervision : Statutory Powers. — With reference to the 
second subdivision, namely, the statutory powers of state tax officials 
with respect to supervision, the material in these compilations was 


i National Industrial Conference Board, State and Local Taxation of Prop- 
erty, 1930, Tallies an£ Maps, pp. 95-245; Tax Research Foundation (M. S. 
Howard, Editor), Tax Systems of the World , Fifth Edition, 1934, p. 85; 
R W. Newton and W. O. Hedrick, Farm Real Estate Assessment Practices in 
Michigan, Appendix, Michigan Agricultural Experiment 'Station Special Bul- 
letin 172, Feh, 1928. The relevant sections m the Digest of Stale Laws Re- 
lating to Taxation and Revenue published by the Bureau of the Census of 
the United States Department of Commerce in 1924 (prepared with the ad- 
visory assistance of Prof. Carl C. Plelm), were also useful. 

[ 13 ] 
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not sufficiently extensive and detailed for the purpose of this study. 
Additional information was contained in a digest prepared by Annie 
Neal of the Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library in 1924 and 
by a chapter in Dr r Schuyler Wallace’s State Supervision over 
Cities in the United States (1928). The former was made ten years 
ago and changes have occurred since this time; the latter is not 
sufficiently detailed for an intensive survey of each state. It was 
therefore decided to onake a complete and up-to-date survey of the 
statutes themselves for this subdivision. 

f 

State Supervision; Actual. — As for the third subdivision, the 
conclusions whiek have been reached on the character and extent 
of actual state supervision and control have been made on thg basis 
of (a) the reports of the administrative tax agencies of the various 
states in recent years, and (b) personal correspondence with them. 
Usually the material contained in the official reports is adequately 
indicative of the supervisory activities of the state administrative 
agency ; however, for some of the less frequently involved powers, 
such as reassessment and removal, information had to be sought by 
correspondence. 2 

Recent Assessment Conditions — -With respect to the final sub- 
division, the source materials on recent assessment conditions, the 
greatest variation in the quality and quantity of the data was 
encountered. In some of the states, elaborate, technical investiga- 
tions have been made; in others there is little more than a brief 
comment by a state tax commission or similar body. There is a 
paucity of available information on assessment conditions in that 
group of sparsely settled states east of the Pacific Coast known as 
the Mountain States, Throughout the country a greater number 
of technical tests have been made St rural assessment as compared 
with urban. 05> the whole, however, enough material is available 
so that conclusions may be validly drawn for the entire country. 

The most prolific source of evidence on assessment conditions 
consists in a group of studies made by economists and research 
investigators connected with the various state 'agricultural colleges. 3 * * * * 8 
A second abundant source of materials on the present status of 
assessments are the reports of recent official special investigating 


2 The State Tax Commission of Prof. Lutz was found to be a valuable 

guide, despite the fact that it ia now some sixteen years old. Prof Schuyler 
Wallace^ chapter on Finance and Taxation m State Supervision over Cities 

in the United States was helpful, as was also the material on the subject in 

the Tenth Annual Report of the Illinois Tax Canvniission , 1928. In some 

cases, the studies of taxation and assessments in individual states contained 

information on this poult. f 

8 This body of fiscal literature is of rather recent oiigin. Many of these 
studies are of considerable technical excellence and deseive a more prominent 
place on the book shelves of fiscal scientists than they have often received. 
Since 1925, when funds were provided by the Purnell Act, tax research by 
state agricultural colleges with the support of the federal government has 
been extensive. For more detail, see M. M. Daugherty, “Review of Current 
Farm Taxation Research, !> in Farm Economics, July, 1933. 
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commissions . 4 A third source is that of investigations carried on 
by various quasi-public organizations such as Chambers of Com- 
merce; University Bureaus of Business, Economic, or Government 
Research;- and organizations wBich provide technical investigational 
and advisory service to governments . 5 Finally, observations and 
conclusions of the permanent administrative tax commissions or 
departments have been utilized . 0 

The Two Basic Methods of Investigation of Assessments: 

Their Relative Mei^t 

The Two Types of Investigation. — There are two principal 
types of investigation of assessments : In the one> a survey of actual 
assessment %)rachcGs is made;. in the other, the results of the sys- 
tem are tested by comparing assessed valuations with market or 
‘True” value. The first method is usually conducted by means of 
personal visits to the local officials, although in some cases a ques- 
tionnaire has been used. In the second type of investigation, actual 
sales data are most commonly utilized as the basis for the compari- 
son; owners’ estimates of value, and expert appraisals are some- 
times used however. 

Relative Merit of the Two Methods. — Of the two basic 
methods, the second is the preferable. It is true that the field survey 
method is not so dependent upon the current economic situation. 
For example, it can be used in times of depression, when a ratio 
study might not fairly test the equity of an assessment system, 
However, if there is selected for the test a more normal year, when 
buyers and sellers are not acting under extreme depression or boom 
psychology, and which is still recent enough so that modifications 
of the system have not been mjde, the ratio test method can avoid 
this limitation. Aside from this one advantage, w the field survey 

4e These reports are so 'well-known amongst students of public finance as 
liaidly to require comment Fundamentally, they are an adjustment to the 
growing complexity of our economic and fiscal organization and the conse- 
quent need of governments foi specialized technical prepaiafion of fiscal 
measuies. They began to become impoitant after the Civil War. For fur- 
thei detail, see Edwin R. A. Seligman, “American Reports on Taxation/ 5 con- 
stituting Ch. XIX of the Essays on Taxation , 10th Edition, 1928. Also J W. 
Chapman, Jr., State Tax Commissions m the United Slates, Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, Fifteenth 'Senes, X- 
XI, 1897. 

s This is another aspect of the geneial movement for technical objective 
study of taxation commented on above. 

flWhen the tax commissions weie fiist established, they often were both 
of an investigational as well as of an administrative cliaiactei Examples 
are the Indiana Boar4 of Tax Commissioners of 1891, and the Wisconsin Tax 
Commission of 1899. Theie has been, however, a definite tiend toward fur- 
ther specialization of labor in the separation of these two types of activity, 
and fundamental and far-reaching revision of tile tax laws is usually dele- 
gated to special advisory commissions. However, on matters of an admin- 
istrative nature, including assessment conditions, the permanent administra- 
tive tax commissions often make observations and recommendations, and 
sometimes special studies. 
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method is inferior as a method of investigating assessments. It 
unduly emphasizes the structural and external. For example, the 
existence of technical methods of assessing is not conclusive proof 
of the non-existence of' inequality. lb cite one possibility*, political 
favoritism’ may reach considerably high proportions even in com- 
munities where objective ..technical methods apparently are util- 
ized. On the other hand, a direct test of inequality is made by 
the ratio study method ; and the net effect of all conditioning factors 
is revealed, leaving no need for conjecture. Moreover, the field 
survey method takes intp account such factors as the varying diffi- 
culty of the task qualitatively and crudely, whereas the ratio test 
method is quantitative and precise in such respects. Again, the 
extent of informatfbn on. assessments which can be acquired is far 
greater in the ease of the ratio test study. It is true that the field 
survey method is reliably indicative in general; that if the assess- 
ment roll has been copied without changes or with very minor 
changes over a long period of time regardless of changes in values, 
there is practically no question but that assessments are inequitable ; 
that if maps, records and technical methods are found to be lacking, 
it is very probable that assessments are not being made fairly and 
uniformly; and that where such technical methods are being used, 
the task is being fairly well-administered. But possibilities for 
further conclusions are very limited. On the other hand, the use 
of the ratio test method not only gives a more direct and precise 
set of observations, but it also allows the investigator an oppor- 
tunity to seek and obtain answers to more than just the general 
question “Is the assessment good, bad or indifferent ?” which the 
field survey method seeks to answer. For example, one may inquire 
into the extent of individual inequality, inter-district inequality, 
mter-valuc-class inequality, and ofcher types of inequality, and 
receive definite, precise answers. Finally, because of its quantita- 
tive precision and'directness, comparisons as amongst different states 
are much more easily made by the second method. Indeed, it is 
possible to reduce the description of assessment inequality to a 
single figure, called the “coefficient of dispersion.” This figure, 
representing the average degree of individual assessment inequality, 
may be considered as a grade of the equality of assessments; an 
inverted grade, however, for the lower the figure, the better the 
assessments. 

Terminology and Methodology of Ratio Test Studies 

Terminology. — The coefficient of dispersion is an average devia- 
tion divided by an average assessment ratio. Since a clear under- 
standing of these terms is absolutely essential td an understanding 
of this section of the report, it is well to explain their meaning 
more fully at this point. < 

** Assessment Ratio.” — “Average Assessment Ratio — An “as- 
sessment ratio” is a percentage figure which represents the rela- 
tionship between the value of a property and its assessed valuation. 
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Thus if a property is worth $10,000 and is assessed at $7,000, its 
assessment ratio is 70 per cent. The “average assessment ratio’ J 
is an average of the assessment ratios of a number of. properties. 
Thus if lye had four properties A, B, G and D assessed 'at ratios 
of 80, 75, 75 and 50 per cent respectively, the average ratio for the 
four properties would be (80+75+75+50) -~4, or 70 per cent. 

u Average Deviation — The term “average deviation” is almost 
self-explanatory. It is an average of the deviations from the aver- 
age assessment ratio. It measures the average degree of inequality 
from the average assessment ratio. In the case cited above it* is 
10 per cent: (80—70) + (75—70) + (75—70) + (70— 50) 4, or 
(10+5+5+20)-*- 4. 

“Coefficient of Dispersion — The average cfeviation, to repeat, 
is measured from the average assessment ratio. In order to com- 
pare the average deviation of one set of assessments with another, 
it is necessary to divide each of them by their respective average 
assessment ratios. This conversion to a 100 per cent assessment 
ratio basis is necessary in order to be able to judge the fairness 
of an assessment because the grading of any assessment depends 
not only on the average deviation, but also on the average assess- 
ment ratio. For example, a 10 per cent average deviation from an 
average ratio of 100 per cent would be a good assessment; while 
an average deviation of 10 per cent from a 20 per cent average 
ratio would be a very poor assessment. For every dollar of 
inequality would be multiplied by a tax rate five times higher in 
the second case than in the first. The measure which takes both 
average assessment ratio and average deviation from this ratio 
into account is termed the “coefficient of dispersion.” In the case 
we have been considering it is approximately 14 per cent (MH-70). 7 

Methodology. — The Prohlefn of Weighting . Thus far we have 
neglected the problem of weighting. Let us plaaS the facts of our 
assumed illustration in tabular form as follows: 


Assessment 

Property True value Assessed value ratio 

A $10,000 $8,000 * 80 

B 20,000 15,000 75 

C 40,000 30,000 75 

D 100,000 50,000 50 


7 Incidentally, it should be mentioned that the standard deviation (<r), 
which differs from the aveiage deviation in that the individual deviations 
are squared and the aggregate later unsquaied, was computed in a few of 
the studies. As a matter of fact, tliis is a better aveiage because the above 
process maximizes tfie importance of the more frequently occurring ratios 
and minimizes the impoitance of the extremes. However, the average devi- 
ation is more readily understood, more easily calculated, and has been widely 
adopted in the investigations. Theiefore, in the few cases where the stand- 
ard deviation lias been computed, it has been converted by the writer into 
the average deviation for comparative purposes. In a hell-shaped distribu- 
tion (normal curve of error), the average deviation is 80 per cent of the 
standard deviation. While the typical assessment distribution is not per- 
fectly bell-shaped, ilug relationship is still roughly correct. 
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The unweighted average assessment ratio is calculated by totaling 
the individual assessment ratios and dividing by their number 
(28G-b4). .The average assessment ratio weighted by the value 
o£ the propei'ties is obtainable by two methods : (a) by summating 
the total assessed valuation of the four properties, summating the 
total. market value of the four properties, and computing the ratio 
between the two summations ($103,000-~$170,000) ; (b) by multi- 
plying each ratio by * weights based on the relative values of the 
properties before averaging them [ (80X1) + (75X2) -(-(75X4) + 
(5JDX10) ]-=-17. 

With respect to the computation of the average deviation, the 
weighting would he achieved by multiplying each deviation from 
the average ratio by a value weight based on the relative value of 


each property before averaging them :* 


Assessment 


Property 1 atio 

A . . . ! 80 

B 75 

C 75 

D 50 


Deviation 



fiom 



average 

assessment 

Weight 

Pi oduet 

ratio (D) 

(W) 

DxW 

20 

1 

20 

15 

2 

30 

15 

4 

60 

10 

30 

100 


17 210 


The average ratio weighted by value is approximately 60 per 
cent; the average deviation weighted by value, approximately 12 
per cent. The unweighted average* ratio- is 70 per cent; the un- 
weighted average^ deviation 10 per cent. The coefficients of dis- 
persion are approximately 20 per cent, weighted, and approxi- 
mately 14 per cent, unweighted. Obviously, weighting by value may 
give a very different picture of the situation. Hence it is important 
that one method should be used consistently in«a comparative study 
of the type made in this report in order to avoid comparing non- 
comparables. Since the unweighted coefficient has been most com- 
monly used in the various ratio test studies, this coefficient has 
been selected whenever there has been a choice, and unless other- 
wise specified, is the index referred to as the u coefficient of dis- 
persion/ ? throughout this report. 

It is an interesting question, however, whether it is theoretically 
proper to weight by value in computing the coefficient of dispersion. 
On the one hand, it may be urged that actual faxes are levied on 
a value basis, hence the coefficient of dispersion should be weighted 
by value in order to represent the inequality of the tax levy. 
Insofar as the real estate tax is a “benefit” tax, this argument is 
justified ; insofar as it is an ability tax, it is not. For with respect 
to the latter, the importance of discrimination is greater in the 
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case of small property owners, to whom money has a higher mar- 
ginal utility, than to wealthy and large property owners. 8 

Perhaps a more definite conclusion may be made on the basis 
of another approach to the problem. The, purpose of ratio test 
studies should be to show the extent of inequality as amongst the 
majority of taxpayers, — to show the effectiveness or -ineffective- 
ness of the performance of the functioh from the viewpoint* # of 
the great bulk of the community. Prom this goint of view, weight- 
ing by value may distort the picture. For example, where assess- 
ments are well made for a small, wealthy minority, and very bad]y 
made for a vast majority, it would appear^fco be incorrect to give a 
high rating to such an assessment situation. Weighting by value in 
such a case would tend to make the coefficient indicate a better situa- 
tion than, from the point of. view of the majority of taxpayers, 
actually exists. To bring out this point, let us assume as an 
extreme case an industrial town wherein two-thirds of the total 
value of the property of the town consists of four large manufactur- 
ing plants owned by four large corporations, and the other third, 
of small properties owned by one thousand small taxpayers. The 
average assessment ratio is known to be 50 per cent. Now let us 
assume that the assessor applies to a state tax commission for an 
appraisal of the properties of the corporations, and that the tax 
commission appraises the properties at full value. The assessor 
then sets the assessments m the roll at one-half these valuations, 
A ratio test study is then made, covering all of the properties of 
the town. If the four large corporate properties are given weight 
on a value basis, the absence of any irregularity in their case (they 
are, it will be remembered, assessed uniformly at exactly the aver- 
age ratio) will tend to make the coefficient of dispersion very low. 
Yet the rest of the property of the town might be assessed at all 
sorts of varying ratios and wiffc great inequality. From the point 
of view of the majority of the taxpayers, a coefficient of dispersion 
which indicates good assessments under these conditions is a dis- 
tortion of the facts. 

In actual experience, the effect of weighting by value will not 
be so extreme as in '•the case described above. But in any event, 
giving equal weight to the holding of each property owner, regard- 
less of the value of the property, results in an index which is repre- 
sentative of the assessment inequality situation from the viewpoint 


8 A good case might be made for the proposition that regardless of the rec- 
ognized importance of the benefit basis of the real estate tax for justified con- 
tributions, that unjustified contributions be given weight on an ability to 
pay basis Thus it might he maintained that the importance of discrimina- 
tion should be measured by the relationship of varying abilities to unjus- 
tified contributions. The logical conclusion of this viewpoint is to give 
greater weight to those cases where the effect of inequalities are psychologi- 
cally most important, namely, to the owners of less valuable properties. But 
this assumes a con elation between small properties, and taxpaying ability 
which is not altogether justified, (a) because a wealthy taxpayer may, and 
often does, have a number of small holdings; (b) because some properties 
may be mortgaged while others are not. 
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of the majority of the citizens . It appeals to the writer, therefore, 
not only because of its more extensive usage and greater facility 
of computation, but also because it is a more appropriate index 
for investigatory studies of assessment inequality. * 

Bases of. Comparison . — Pour bases of comparison have been used 
in .ratio test studies of assessment inequality: (a) owners 7 esti- 
mates; (b) expert appraisals; (c) valuations jointly made by owners 
and experts; (d) sa # les values. 

By using owners 7 estimates as the basis of comparison, one may 
avoid the limitation of scarcity of data in times of depression which 
one would encounter if he attempted to use sales data at such times. 
However, it is no\ wise to test the fairness of an assessing S3^stem 
during a depression because of the # uncertainty surrounding any 
possible basis of comparison under* such conditions. Hence this 
relative advantage is slight. On the other hand, the use of the 
owners’ estimate basis is subject to two rather substantial disad- 
vantages, Once the owner is cognizant of the purpose for which 
the estimate is to be used, this knowledge cannot but have an effect 
upon him, and hence the estimate may not be an entirely disinter- 
ested one. Secondly, many owners will not evaluate their holding 
with careful consideration if their decision is of no real consequence 
to them. Certainly one would expect much more careful considera- 
tion and study if an individual were engaged in the process of 
making a sale than if he were naming a price for comparative statis- 
tical purposes. 

Expert appraisals are usually obtained from real estate houses, 
mortgage firms, banks and insurance companies. In this case, 
careful, skilled consideration is usually given in order to arrive at 
a valuation, but other objections and limitations exist with respect 
to this basis of comparison. Thefe are all sorts of commercial 
appraisal policies,, ranging from the ultra conservative to the highly 
optimistic. More important, such information is usually given only 
on pledge of non-disclosure of individual items. This second con- 
sideration, this necessity for secrecy, is a rather serious limitation 
to the use bf data from the files of real estate houses, banks and 
insurance companies for the testing of assessment inequality. 

Sometimes the two variants have been combined in studies of 
rural assessments in such a manner as to eliminate most of the 
objections stated above. A specialist in farm economics from a 
state college of agriculture visits a farmer and together they work 
out the value of the farm. In this way, valuations are carefully 
arrived at under a uniform procedure. The chief objection to the 
use of this method is the expense and time involved in visiting 
farms. In other respects, it is productive of gohd results. 

We come now to consideration of the sales value basis. The prin- 
cipal objection to its use is the dearth of reliable data during cer- 
tain extreme points in the business cycle. But this obstacle is sur- 
mountable by sampling as to time. In other words, the test should 
he made as of a time period during which a substantial number of 
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sales have occurred under neither extreme depression nor extreme 
boom psychology. Used with discretion, and with unrepresentative 
sales, such as forced sales, transfers between members of .a family, 
transfers vjkieh have been pari of trades, etc., eliminated, this 
variant of the ratio study appears to be the best from several points 
od view. First, it permits of the collection and collation of large 
quantities of data at relatively small expanse . 9 Where sales exist 
in sufficiently large quantities, the sales variant is the most con- 
venient of the four methods. Secondly, neither the owners’ estimate 
value, the expert appraisal value, nor the combination value as usec| 
in farm studies, have the legal standing witb the courts which sales 
value possesses. The former are valuations madejby persons who 
are presumably better judges of true value tlym the assessors. 
They tlms may be used as a basis of comparison for testing the 
fairness of assessments, but they do not command the legal respect 
which the courts have for sales values. For market or sales value 
is actually the value, either by statute or judicial construction, at 
which property is required to be assessed for taxation in the major- 
ity of the states / 0 And sales value is not only the most common 


o Tins was particularly true in the period from 1917-1920, at which time 
the federal government imposed a tax of 50' cents on each increment of $500 
of owners 5 equity of real property transferred. Thus if the consideiation was 
not stated, it could be calculated on the basis of the amount of revenue 
stamps affixed to the deed of transfer, plus mortgages existing prior to the 
transaction, if any. The tax was reimposed by the Revenue Act of 1932 and 
is m force at the present time. 

io For a tabulation of the statutory terms see the compilation in National 
Industrial Confeience Boaid, State and Local Taxation of Property, 1930, 
pp. 96-102, or the table prepared by D. T. Rowlands at p. 89 of the Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. CXLVIII, 
1930 The last named table is part of an article, “Commonly Accepted Evi- 
dences of Real Estate Value for Purposes of Taxation 55 , in which the subject 
is discussed For further discussion, see: “Report of the Committee of the 
Rhode Island Tax Officials Association appointed to investigate the subject 
of Valuation for Purposes of Taxation /* in Bulletin of the Rhode Island 
Tax Officials Association , No, 15, Feb. 1, 1928, p. 6 el seq j J. A. Zangerle, 
“An Analysis of Commonly Accepted Evidences of Real Estate Value for 
Purposes of Taxation, 55 Annals of Real Estate Practice of the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, 1930, p 94 et seq,; and J. C. Bonbright, “The 
Valuation of Real Estate for Tax Purposes/ 5 Columbia Law Review, Vol, 
XXXIV, No. 8, Dec,, 1934, p. 1397 et seq . 

Prof. Bonbright has summaiized the general judicial situation as follows: 
“Many definitions of value will be turned up by assiduous search through the 
court reports in tax cases — definitions ranging from such simple vacuity as 
The sum of the estimable qualities of a thing 5 to such sonorous bombast 
as *a recognizable pecuniary value inherent in itself, and not enhanced or 
diminished accoiding to the person who owns or uses it. 5 These are excep- 
tions, however, to a well standardized foimula which appears in moat of the 
opinions. The formula, which has the sanctity both of great age and con- 
stant repetition, is that value means market value, which m turn is defined 
in some such words as The price which the property would bring in an open 
maijcet on a fiee, not forced sale between a willing buyer and a willing seller/ 
A variation m the form of expression is occasionally found, to the effect that 
value is the amount which would be received by a creditor from a solvent 
debtor in payment of an honest debt. 55 Bonbright, op. cit , pp. 1402-1403. 
The last named variation is explained in a footnote- “This variation is per- 
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statutory and judicial basis of value, but also lias been used widely 
for official equalization purposes by state administrative officers . 11 
In fine, sales value is frequently the most convenient basis of com- 
parison, and certainly- the one which has received the highest degree 
of legislative, judicial and administrative sanction. As a matter 
of fact, ii has received the highest vote by research investigators. 
Of‘ all the bases, the safes value basis has been most extensively 
used in the investigations of assessment inequality which have been 
made. 

0 

The Logic of the Arrangement of the States by Geographical Areas 

The matter of jhe optimum arrangement of the states in order 
to present the most readily comprehensible picture of assessment 
conditions, and to facilitate the recognition of significant generaliza- 
tions, was of considerable importance to the writer. Various bases 
of arrangement were considered. First to be rejected was arrange- 
ment by alphabetical sequence. For certainly there is no paral- 
lelism between the logic of the letters of the alphabet and the 
logic of assessments. Other bases of arrangement such as the 
character of the local administration, the degree and nature of 
state supervision, the nature of the physico-eeonomic landscape, the 
degree of equality achieved, etc., would have been more suitable 
bases. But after due consideration, it was decided that an arrange- 
ment by geographical areas would be most appropriate. For 
although the geographical arrangement is not the best arrange- 
ment with reference to any one of the factors mentioned, it is the 
one which pays the most respect to the various demands of all : 12 

haps Induced by a desiie to take eaie of the situation where a ready market 
is lacking for a particular kind of property Of . also Zangerle, op. oti., p. 
98, “Difficult as it may be to find a market value, authorities nevertheless 
agree that sales o£ similar property in the neighborhood is the best evidence, 
and ne&ily all courts consider this the fiist step in arriving at true value.” 
Also the Report of the Committee of the Rhode Island Tax Officials Associa- 
tion, op cit. } p. 10: “It [normal sales valuej is univeisally recognized by 
courts as the best evidence of value and in final analysis i& the basis of nearly 
all expert opinions in such matters.” # 

11 Ror example, by Wisconsin, New York, Washington, Colorado, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Minnesota, Virginia, Kansas and Missouri. 

1 2 The general groupings used are the divisions of the United States Bureau 
of the Census. 



CHAPTER III 

THE NEW ENGLAND STATES 
Maine 

Assessment, Review, and Equalization, — Except for the unin- 
corporated and unorganized “wild lands,” lyhieh are assessed by 
the county commissioners for purposes of county taxation and by 
the Bureau of Taxation in the Department of Finance for state 
purposes, real property assessments are ihade by town boards of 
assessors varying in composition from three U seven members. 
These officials are elected by popular vote either specifically for the 
office* or are members of the board of selectmen acting in an ex 
officio capacity. In either event, they are compensated for their 
assessing work on a per diem basis. Cities have their own assess- 
ment organization. The boards of assessors may review complaints 
and may make abatements on that portion of the tax which they 
may deem to have been levied unjustly. The county commissioners 
apportion the county tax upon the various towns and cities, and 
hear appeals on abatements. Appeal from the decisions of the 
county commissioners may be taken to the superior court, which 
may refer the case to the State Tax Assessor for a report on the 
facts. Provision is made for a state equalization of town and city 
aggregates 

In 1931, as part of a reorganization of the administrative gov- 
ernment of the state, a Bureau of Taxation (headed by the State 
Tax Assessor) in a newly-established Department of Finance, super- 
seded the former Board of State Assessors as the chief adminis- 
trative agency of the state tax system. 1 2 By this act the former 
tn-membered board was suppl&ted by a single executive, the State 
Tax Assessor (who is appointed by the Governor' with the advice 
and consent of the council for a term of three years). By' the 
same act, a new state board of equalization was established, com- 
posed of the State Tax Assessor as chairman, and two part-time 
associate members. *The latter are forbidden to hold any other 
state or local governmental office. 3 

State Supervision : Potential. — The statutory powers and 
duties of the State Tax Assessor with respect to supervision of 
local assessment are those formerly possessed by the Board of State 
Assessors. He has general supervisory powers over the local offi- 
cials; is authorized to hold an annual convention of assessors at 
Augusta ; and is directed to visit the counties for purposes of inves- 
tigating their methods and conferring with them. For purposes 
of these investigations and conferences, the town assessors are 
obliged to meet at a designated place in the county, and give such 
reports, and answer such questions, as may be required of them. 


1 Laws of Maine, 1931, ell. 216, art, ii, sec. 29. 

2 Laws of Maine, 1931, ell, 216, art. ii, sec. 30. 

[ 23 ] 
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The State Tax Assessor is authorized to investigate alleged eases 
of undervaluation and omission of property from the rolls, and to 
institute proceedings when necessary for the proper performance 
of the laws. He is also empowered lo order the local assessors to 
reassess their jurisdiction in the event that the original assess- 
ment is deemed unsatisfactory; and in the event that the reassess- 
ment is still believed to be unfair, to appoint his own appraisers 
to make a new reassessment, 8 

State Supervision: Actual. — Although the statutory powers 
conferred upon the Slat# Board of Assessors were extensive, the 
activities of this former board were not at all vigorous with respect 
to assessment of real property. Very few of its powers were exer- 
cised, and its most drastic power, that of reassessment, not at* all. 4 
There is no reason to believe that the policy of the state with 
respect to supervision and control of local assessment has changed 
since the reorganization of 1931. 

Recent Assessment Conditions. —Individual Inequality, — C. H. 
Merchant and M. S. Parsons have made a ratio study of farm assess- 
ments in a recent survey of the Maine farm property tax situation. 5 
Some 422 owners’ estimates of farm properties were compared with 
their assessed valuations. A classification of the resulting assess- 
ment ratios is presented in Table I, by types of farm. 


TABLE I 


Distributions op Sample Eural Assessment Ratios in Maine 
by Types op Farm, 1924-19307 


ASSESSMENT RATIO 


Number of Properties 


H 


* 

Time of comparison 

Average 

for 

3 years, 
1924-6 

1926 

1927 

Average 

for 

3 years, 
1928-30 

Aveiage 

for 

2 years, 
1929-30 

1930 





Potato 

Potato 


Type of farm 

Apple 

Bluebeiry 

Dairy 

(Aristook 

ooupty) 

(Central 

Maine) 

Poultry 

Leas than 20 

ip 

13 

4 

14 

1 

1 

20-29 


40 

16 

60 

7 

4 

30-39 


24 

30 

36 

2 

4 

40-49 


18 

15 

6 

5 

9 

00-59 . 


9 1 

7 


2 

4 

00-69 

Utm 

11 

4 



3 

70-79 


3 


| 

1 

3 

80-89 

2 

2 

i 



90-99 







100 and over 

i 

2 

l 




Totals 

00 

122 

78 

116 

r 

18 

28 


ft Source: C. H Merchant and M. S. Parsons, Farm Property Taxation in Maine, Maine Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Bulletin 366, June 1933, p. 251. 


a Revised Statutes of Maine, 1030, oh. 12, secs. 6-7, 10, 18. 

4 0. C. Hormell, Maine Towns. Bowdoin College Bureau of Research in 
Municipal Government, Publication No. 9, 1932, p. 81. 

s C. H. Merchant and M. S. Parsons, Farm Property Taxation in Maine , 
Maine Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 366, June 1933, pp. 248-253. 
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Some apple farms were assessed at less than 30 per cent of their 
estimated value, others at over 70 per cent; some blueberry farms 
were assessed at less than 20 per cent, others at over 100 per cent; 
some daily farms were assessed at less than *20 per cent, Others at 
over 70 per cent. The range of the potato farms of Aristook valley 
was from less than 20 per cent to over ^40 per cent; of those in 
Central Maine from less than 20 per cent to over 70 per cent /of 
the poultry farms, from less than 20 per cent, to over 70 per cent. 
These ranges give some idea of the wide variations in the assess- 
ment of farms in Maine. The average variation within each type 
is best indicated by the coefficients of dispersion. These coefficients 
were 23 0 per cent for the apple farms , 40 5 per cent for the blue- 
berry *farms; 28.2 per cent for the dairy farms; 22 0 per cent 
for the potato farms of the Aristook valley; 50.4 per cent for the 
potato farms of Central Maine, and 3'5.7 per cent for the poultry 
farms. 6 

The meaning of these ranges and coefficients is this: Instead 
of assessments being made uniformly, and everyone taxed equally 
according to the value of their property, as is the intent of the law, 
some assessments were found to be made at less than 20 per cent 
and others at over 100 per cent; and some taxpayers were found 
to be paying two, three, four and even five times as much as others 
on the same value. These are extreme cases, but even on the 
average, the situation disclosed was very bad. For example, in 
the period 1924^1926, one might have selected at random two apple 
farms of $10,000 value. In the average situation, one would have 
been assessed at $5,600, the other at $4,200, equivalent to, on a 
100 per cent basis of assessment, $11,400 and $8,600 respectively. 7 

Or one could have chosen two blueberry farms at random in 
1926, each worth $10,000, and ^instead of finding both assessed at 
$10,000, would have found, “most probably/’ one of the farms 
assessed at $4,600, the other at $3,000. On a 100 per cent basis of 
assessment, which is really the correct basis for measuring inequal- 
ity (see Methodological Introduction, p. 17, supra), the assessments 
would have been $12,100 and $7,900 respectively. 8 

These examples are illustrative of the general average situation 
with respect to assessments of apple and blueberry farms. In the 
case of the dairy farms, the effect of inequality as shown by the 
coefficient of dispersion on a 100 per cent basis would make two 
farms worth $10,000 be assessed at the equivalent of $8,600 and 
$11,400 ; in the case of potato farms of the Aristook valley, at the 
equivalent of $11,000 and $8,900 ; in the case of the poultry farms, 
at the equivalent of $8,200 and $11,800 ; in the case of potato farms 
of Central Maine, the equivalent of $12,500 and $7,500. 


e Computed by the writer on the basis of Table I. 

7 The average assessment ratio was 4S.67 per cent; the average deviation 
13 6453 per cent. Figures have been given m lound sums, as is the general 
practice in assessing. 

s The average ratio 39.09 pei cent, the average deviation 15,649 per 
cent. 
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Regressivity . — In addition to the lack of uniformity described 
above, it was found that there was a pronounced tendency to assess 
the Jess valuable properties at a higher ratio than the more valuable 
farms. This was revealed by a classification of the data by value 
classes, as shown in Table II. 

TABLE II 


Relation of Value of Farm to Assessment in Maine, 1924-1930 a 


— 

Value of farm 

Number of 
farms 

Assess- 
meat ratio 
r 

f 

Less than 5,000 .. 

127 

40 34 

5,000- 9,999 

116 

39.39 

10,000-14,999.. . 

52 

34 99 

15.000-19,999 

34 

27 03 

20,000-24,999 

24 

29 52 

25,000-29,999 

22 

29 21 

30,000-34,999 

14 

29 56 

35,000-39,999 

7 

29 56 

40,000-44,999 

11 ! 

27 50 

45,000-49,999 

4 

18 11 

50,000 and over 

11 

22 52 

Total and average 

422 

30 29 


a Source. Merchant and Parsons, op. c it ., p, 251. 

Examination of this table shows that properties worth less than 
$5,000 were proportionally assessed r on the average at approximately 
twice as much as those worth over $45,000. Assuming that the 
number of properties in each class of this sample bears a rough 
relationship to the total number of properties of each class, it indi- 
cates that the vast majority of taxpayers are being overtaxed 
because of the relative underassessment of the more valuable proper- 
ties. The situation shown by the table is tantamount to varying 
the tax rate (in an irregular fashion), inversely to the size of the 
tax base, or regressivity. Combined with widespread inequality, 
it is a phenomenon which makes the present assessment situation 
highly unjust and the tax burden on the mass of taxpayers heavier 
than it should be. 

Assessment Practices in Municipalities . — The evidence on assess- 
ment conditions was confined in the Merchant-Parsons study to 
the farm situation. On the other hand, O. C. Hormell in a recent 
volume on local government in Maine has emphasized the poor 
quality of assessment administration in the various municipalities 
of the state: 

“The valuation of real estate is often made in the office of the 
assessors, where year after year the valuation on a given piece of 
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property is copied from the valuation of tlie previous year.^ The 
rise in value brought about by changing conditions — popularity of 
residential districts, etc., and the decline in value on account of 
deterioration, or shifting of tl?e location of -the business section, 
are thus overlooked. Changes from year to year generally occur 
only when the taxpayer becomes aggrieved and enters complaint. 
Such a situation tends to make the valuation each year become 
more unequal and unjust. % 

“The law requires a revaluation at least once in ten years, hut 
the municipality which in the last twenty years has had a thorough* 
going revaluation is the exception rather than the rule. The 
assessors elected by popular vote are of the opinion that an assessor 
making a revaluation could not hope for re-election. Furthermore, 
the average selectmen acting as assessors cannot possibly give the 
time necessary for a thorough revaluation. 

“The law further provides that land shall be assessed separately 
from buildings. Nominally to comply with the law the assessors 
in many towns in the beginning arbitrarily separated the total 
valuation into two parts, the one representing land, the other build- 
ings, with nothing more than a rough guess as a basis for the 
separation. -These guesses in many instances have been copied 
year after year with no investigation concerning the relative value 
of land and buildings. 

“Furthermore, property listed on the tax roll is often inade- 
quately described. Without a clear description, parcels of real 
estate often escape the tax roll, and likewise tax deeds are worth- 
less .” 0 

New Hampshire 

Assessment, Review and Equalization. — While the law provides 
for the selection of three assessors to co-operate with the selectmen 
of the towns, m practice the latter generally perform this func- 
tion without such assistance. Cities, however, usually have boards 
of assessors, commonly composed of three members. The town 
board of selectmen has the power to abate such portions of the tax 
as appear, after a hearing, upon complaint, to have been unjusti- 
fied. Appeals from the decisions of the town boards may be taken 
to the superior court of the county, which is authorized to refer 
them to the Tax Commission for a report on the facts of the case. 
This report is not binding on the court, the latter having the power 
to reject it, or to recommit the case for further study. As 
in most of the New England states, there is no county review 
or equalization (the county is of very slight importance in this 
part of the country). The State Tax Commission is authorized to 
make a biennial staffe equalization, by towns and cities. In actual 
practice, however, the commission has instead pursued a policy of 
continuous supervision and reassessment. 


9 Hormell, op. at , pp. 76-77. 
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State Supervision : Potential. — The composition and method o£ 
selection o£ the commission is unusual. Only one of its members, 
the secretary, is a full-time official, the other two being part-time. 
And instead of being appointed by the chief executive officer of 
the state, as is ordinarily the case, the members of the New Hamp- 
shire Tax Commission are selected by the chief judicial body, the 
Supreme Court. All of "the members hold office for six years. In 
addition to general supervision and the preparation of assessment 
forms and books, the tax commission is empowered to require 
reports; to confer with, advise and instruct local assessing officials 
and to call meetings for such purposes ; to examine into cases of 
alleged omission, fraud, inequality or impropriety; to order the 
local assessors to 'reassess ; and, in the event that results satisfac- 
tory to the Tax Commission are no t. achieved, to make the reassess- 
ment with its own personnel or agents. The Tax Commission does 
not have the specific power to institute removal proceedings against 
local officials, but it is charged with the duty of directing proceed- 
ings to enforce the law relating to liability and punishment for 
failure or neglect to comply with the laws of the State. 10 

State Supervision: Actual. — An unusually vigorous reassess- 
ment policy, especially for a New England state, has obtained in 
New Hampshire during the past two decades. From 1926 to 1931, 
from ten to twenty reassessments have been made each year. In 
1932, five were completed, and in 1933, the same number. The com- 
mission has an appraiser who is on a full-time salary basis, and 
ordinarily engages three or four other men throughout the year 
for the purpose. Usually the reassessments are requested by the 
local assessors, and in practically every case, are made in co-opera- 
tion with them. 11 

Recent Assessment Conditions?— A recent field investigation of 
assessments, made by the Institute for Government Research of the 
Brookings Institution in its survey of government in New Hamp- 
shire, found the assessment situation very unsatisfactory. Although 
the activities of the state tax commission are praised very highly, 
the local assessing machinery is sharply criticized, the report dwell- 
ing at length on the inadequate use of maps and sales records, 
and on the absence of definite methods of procedure for utilizing 
such objective data as clo exist. Ratio tests are mentioned, although 
specific data are not described. 

“While fragmentary, such assessment studies as are available 
indicate that the standard of property assessments has been rising 
since the State Tax Commission came into existence and that there 
has been a gradual contraction of the scatter ^of assessment ratios 
of towns over the same period. These accomplishments have come 


10 public Laws of New Hampshire, 1926, ch, 68, secs. II, 12. 

11 Lata from the Twentieth Annual Report of the New Bampshwe Too) 
Commission , 1930, and letters from Mr. E. C. Hirst, Secretary of the State 
Tax Commission of New Hampshire, dated July 11, 193-1, and from Mr. John 
Q-, Marston, of the staff of the commission, dated Sept. 4, 1934. 
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about by the development of a high degree of intelligent co-operation 
between the State Tax Commission and selectmen. New Hampshire 
has achieved through their efforts as good a record for full value 
and uniformity in property assessments probably as any other state 
which still retains the town as the assessment unit. These results 
.have come not because of the character of New Hampshire assess- 
ment procedure but in spite of it. Able," vigorous, and conscien- 
tious tax commissions with independence from political influence 
have succeeded in building up a relationship with some 235 assess- 
ing bodies by means of which creditable results have been achieved 
in the face of almost insuperable obstacles. 

“On the other hand, these studies indicate clearly that much 
still remains to be done before assessments are made on as high a 
standard as is attainable. Existing defects in property assessments 
undoubtedly inhere in the practices and methods of making the 
original assessments. 

* # # 

“Other than the preceding year’s blotter book and such general 
information as the selectmen have personally, there is generally 
no assessment information. Some towns and cities have or are 
preparing tax maps, and in this they are wisely encouraged by the 
State Tax Commission. The movement is sporadic and, except for 
those prepared under the supervision of the State Tax Commission 
and the university, the maps are purely quantitative, showing the 
land area and its superficial divisions and the number of areas 
owned by each individual. Such maps are adequate for city assess- 
ments but in rural sections do little more than prevent escape of 
land from assessment. 

# * % 

“Preparation of assessment maps and through them the attain- 
ment of uniform full value assessment of land areas require sales 
data in such form as to permit ready use in assessing property. 
Lack of such information appears to be the weakest link in the 
assessment procedure. Some assessing boards obtain from the 
county register of deeds a record of real estate transfers which they 
keep on file. The city of Manchester has a comprehensive file of 
deeds, mortgages, and permits. Since recorded deeds do not dis- 
close the true consideration, such a file serves only to keep the 
records of ownership of property up to date. Most selectmen obtain 
no deed records. The small size of the towns, however, enables 
the selectmen to keep in touch with local real estate transactions. 
Information so derived provides a background for purposes of 
assessment. Together with the assistance of the State Tax Com- 
mission, this general information appears to be the source of valua- 
tion data for assessment. 

“While the assessment experience of New Hampshire indicates 
tha£ fullest use has been made of the valuation information avail- 
able, such information is inadequate for scientific appraisal. As- 
sessors, even with such advanced practices as exist in Manchester, 
are at a loss to know how to use the information they have. Some 
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undertake to place the assessment of any parcel of real estate 
transferred at the value of its most recent sale and stop there. 
Others are unwilling to apply recent sales values to any property, 
realizing that it tends to destroy the uniformity of the .assessment 
of other property. They make adjustments in the sales values 
to make them conform with what they think is the prevailing ratio 
of assessed to true value of other property. In short, no procedure 
has been developed jby which the sales data which is available can 
be converted into standards of valuation which can he used to 
redetermine each year the full and true value of all land assessed. 

4 ‘Valuation of land therefore simmers down to the judgment of 
assessors and tlieir knowledge of land values reinforced by the 
pressure of the State Tax Commission to achieve uniform fuy. value 
assessments. In some cases selectmen use their judgment and 
knowledge to fix unit values and apply them to the classification 
of property which they make for their towns. Generally, each tax- 
payer’s property is assessed as a unit. Except for the influence 
of the State Tax Commission, conditions with respect to the pro- 
cedure for valuing property shows only slight improvement over 
that existing in 1908 . ni2 

Vermont 

Assessment; Review and Equaiu^ation —Real property is 
assessed quadrennially in Vermont by a rather typical New England 
multi-ineinbered town board of assessors. In this state it is called 
the town board of listers, and is composed of three members, one 
elected each year at the annual town meeting for a term of three 
years. The board of listers not only makes the initial assessments 
but also hears and decides grievances. Appeals from its decisions 
may be taken to another town fyoard called the board of civil 
authority. This latter body is composed of the selectmen and the 
town clerk in the towns ; the mayor, aldermen and justices in the 
cities; and the trustees and justices in the villages. Prom the 
decisions of the board of civil authority appeal may be taken to 
the State Tax Commissioner, who refers them to a board of three 
appraisers appointed by him (with the approval of the Governor) 
for such reviewing purposes. These appraisers must he residents 
and taxpayers in the county where the appeal originated, and are 
required to hear all subsequent appeals arising in that county 
against the quadrennial assessment. They make a report to the 
State Tax Commissioner, who immediately forwards it to the town 
clerk, and the appraisal, as fixed by the above-mentioned appraisers, 
becomes a part of the grand list or assessment roll. There is no 
provision for state equalization. 


I I 2 Institute for Government Research of the Brookings Institution, Report 
on a purvey of the Organization and Administration of the Stale, County 
and Town Governments of New Hampshire, 1932, pp. 520-522. The year 

1908 is specifically mentioned because that was the date of the last prior 
comprehensive survey of assessment conditions in New Hampshire, 
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State Supervision: Potential. — The State Tar Commissioner, 
who heads the State Tar Department, is appointed by the Governor, 
with the advice and consent oj the Senate, for a two-year term. 
His statutory powers and duties with respect* to assessments are of 
an advisory and educational nature for the most part. Thus, he is 
directed to confer with and advise the listers as to the proper ‘per- 
formance of their duties, and to furnish them with printed instruc- 
tions and directions. He is also directed to Ml meetings of the 
listers to be held at places and times designated by him for pur- 
poses of instruction, the attendance of the local officials being 
compulsory. But with the exception of the minor duty of prepar- 
ing assessment blanks and books, and the power to require reports 
from &he listers, the statutory powers of the 'commissioner are 
limited to these educational functions 13 He does not possess any 
of the more drastic powers of state supervision and control such 
as reassessment or removal. 

State Supervision : Actual. — In the light of these jimited statu- 
tory powers, it is not at all surprising that assessment in Vermont 
is almost entirely a local affair. Even in the case of the matter 
of appeals, where the state apparently participates through the 
appointment of the appraisers by the State Tax Commissioner, this 
participation is very slight because the appraisers must be residents 
of the county; are in no respect agents of the tax commissioner; and 
indeed the jurisdiction of the commissioner ceases at once after the 
appointment has been made 14 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — Detailed information with 
respect to assessment inequality is Jacking in this state. However, 
the following excerpt from a recent report of the Vermont Tax 
Commissioner is indicative. The following statements were made 
by the Tax Commissioner in a discussion of the inequality of the 
levy of the state tax on property: 

“It is a matter of common knowledge which the commission has 
had occasion to verify in a number of instances that little, if any, 
property in Vermouths appraised at its just value in money. The 
few instances of full value appraisals which have been brought to 
the attention of the commissioner have arisen either through error 
or prejudice. Some listers, with a full knowledge of the law, have 
set up a local standard of real estate valuations based upon a 
percentage of what they believe to be a fair or market value. Com- 
plete facts are not available but from statements of listers and from 
actual observations and comparisons made by the commissioner it 
would appear that the range of valuation in the appraisal of real 
estate in Vermont imnges from 30 per cent to 80 per cent of actual 


i^Public Laws of Vermont, 1933, sees. 576-582. 

14* Letter faora Mr Erwin M. Haivey, Commissionei of Taxes of Vermont, 
uuder date of June 12, 1934. Incidentally the number of these appeals is not 
very large. Eoi the last quadrennial assessment, Mr. Harvey has infornied 
the writer, there were approximately twenty-three appeals spread over eight 
counties. 
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values. From such, so-called * standards ’ individual cases range as 
low as 25 per cent and as high as 90 per cent of the just value 
provided by statute.” 16 


Massachusetts 

. -Assessment, Review, Sum Equalization. — It has been said that 
the local boards of assessors in this state “perform the functions and 
have the powers of assessors, auditors, equalizers, local hoards of 
HjBview, and local boards of appeal.” 10 These boards are composed 
of either three or five members in the towns, and of three, five, seven 
or nine membership, the cities. In the towns, they are either elected 
by popular vote on appointed by the selectmen, for three year^ terms. 
In the cities, they are in some cases -appointed by the mayor or the 
council, while in others they are elected by popular vote. These 
boards hear complaints and may grant abatements. Appeals from 
their decisions may be taken either to the county commissioners or 
to the Board of Tax Appeals. The latter is a quasi-judieial body, 
modeled somewhat after the federal Board of Tax Appeals, with 
jurisdiction over twenty-seven varieties of cases, including property, 
income, inheritance and corporation tax eases. When first estab- 
lished, it was composed of three members, appointed by the gov- 
ernor. In 1933, it was enlarged by the addition of two more mem- 
bers. 17 Its decisions in the matter of assessments are final except on 
matters of law. If the appeal is taken to the county commissioners, 
further appeal on questions of valuation may be taken to the courts. 

Provision is made for a state equalization of town and city aggre- 
gates. This equalization is to be made by the Commissioner of 
Corporations and Taxation, who is appointed by the Governor with 
the advice and consent of the council for a term of three years. 

State Supervision : Potential, — The powers of supervision over 
assessments granted by the statutes to the Commissioner of Corpora- 
tions and Taxation are largely of an advisory nature. He is 
directed to prepare assessment forms, and to* issue printed instruc- 
tions annually. He is authorized to construe the laws, and may 
visit the localities to investigate their work. He may direct the 
assessors to adopt methods of keeping records for assessment pur- 
poses, and upon their failure to comply, to notify the mayor or select- 
men of the jurisdiction affected. He may recommend a reassessment 
but cannot order such to be made. The power of removal is not 
specifically granted, although he is authorized to “cause an assessor 
— * 

is Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Taxes of Vermont for the term 
ending June 80, 1928, p. 5. 

is United States Bureau of the Census, Digest of State haws Relating to 
Taxation and Revenue, 1922, 192-4, p. 179. 

17 Acts of 1933, ch. 321. For more detail on the Massachusetts Board of 
Tax Appeals, see Massachusetts Department of Corporations and Taxation, 
Dmsion of Local Taxation, Insfutciions fo Assessors Wo. 18, 1931, pp. 5-18. 
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to be prosecuted for any violations of law relative to assessment for 
which a penalty is imposed, ’ J18 

State Supervision : Actual. — In keeping with the general spirit 
of the law, the activities of the Tax Commissioner have been of an 
advisory and guiding nature There is a state association of asses- 
sors and twelve county associations with whom the Tax Commis- 
sioner meets twice a year for purposes of education and stimulation. 
Moreover, there is a field staff of four supervisors, each assigned to 
a definite district and charged with the dul> of visiting all of the 
towns and cities within his respective jurisdiction a« often as neces- 
sary to^ee to it that the assessors and collectors perform their duties 
properly. These supervisors check on the general financial situation 
of , the towns, the granting of abatements and kindred matters, as 
well as assessment work and methods. They report each week to 
the commissioner, who, on his part, keeps them posted on new laws, 
new court decisions, rulings of the Board of Tax Appeals, and on 
current tax matters in general. This information is relayed on to 
the local assessors by the supervisors. 19 

Recent Assessment Conditions.—- Individual Inequality . — Evi- 
dence on the assessment situation in Massachusetts is largely con- 
fined to the rural areas. A ratio lest study has been made by 
Hubert W. Yount. 20 The data consisted largely of farm manage- 
ment records, wherein farm values had been estimated by a rep- 
resentative of the Massachusetts Agricultural College working 
together with owners. A total of 255 farms, 214 farms from eight 
towns in 1923, and 41 farms in two towns in 1922, distributed over 
five counties, constituted the sanfple. 21 

The data for six towns were classified according, to the ratio of 
assessed value to estimated value with results as shown in Table III. 


is General Laws of Massachusetts, 1932, ch. 58, secs. 1-8; ch, 59, sec. 76. 
is> Letter from Mr. Hen)*y F. Long, Commissioner of Corporations and Taxa- 
tion, dated June 22, 1934, including photostatic copies of weekly reports of 
supervisors, and Annual Report of the Commissioner of Corporations and Tam- 
tion for the year ending Nov. SO, 1930 , p, 189. 

20 H. W. Yount, Farm Tams and Assessments m Massachusetts, Massachu- 
setts Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 235, April 1927, pp. 
90-111. 

21 The towns were Sheffield and Hancock in Berkshire county ; Shelburne, 
Heath, Conway and Ashtleld in Franklin county; Sterling in Worcester 
county; Littleton and Boxborough in Middlesex county; and Gianville in 
Hampden county. Owners’ estimates constituted the basis of comparison for 
the 1922 data. 
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TABLE III 

Distribution op Sample Rural Assessment Ratios in Massa- 
chusetts," 1923 “ 


ASSESSMENT RATIO 

r 

Number of 
properties 

To.o- 19 9 - 

3 

20 0- 29.9 

8 

30 0- 39 9. 

23 

40 0- 49 9 . . 

* 43 

50 0- 59 9 . . 

* 43 

60 0- 69 9 . . . 

31 

70.0- 79 9 

>24 

80.0- 89 9 

7 

90 0“ 99.9 

1 

100 0-109 9 

1 


184 


a Sconce: H "W. Yount, Farm Taxes ancl Assessments in Massachusetts, Massachusetts Agn* 
cultural Expeument Station Bulletin No. 226, April 1927, p, 97. 

The ratios ranged from under 20 per cent to over 100 per cent. 
On the basis of this table, J. W. Martin and C. M. ytepbenson have 
computed the coefficient of dispersion, the measure of average in- 
equality. It was found to be 23.76 per cent," 

On the average, in the year and towns selected for the test, if 
one had at random chosen two farm properties worth $25,000, he 
would have found that instead of both properties being assessed at 
the “full fair cash value” required by the law of Massachusetts that 
one was assessed at $14,400 and the other at $12,600. This is equiva- 
lent to one assessment at $28,000 and the other at $22,000 on a 100 
per cent basis. 23 Moreover, he would have found, had he looked fur- 
ther, some properties worth $25,000 assessed at $10,000, while others 
worth no more were assessed at $20,000. He rftigM even have found 
some properties worth this sum assessed at $2,500 and others at 
$25,000. 

Inter-Town Inequality . — In addition to the inequality of assess- 
ment as amongst individual properties, the average ratios of the 
towns were found to vary considerably. This was revealed by a 
classification of the data as shown in Table IV. 


C 

22 J. W. Martin and O. M, (Stephenson, “ Aspects of the Movement Toward 
Separation of Sources of State and Local Revenue,” The Tam Mat/amie, Feb- 
ruary 1933, pp. 80-81. i 

28 These figures are in round sums as is the usual practice in assessing. 
The average assessment ratio was 54.1 per cent. 
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TABLE IV 


Average Assessment Ratios op Sample Towns in Massachusetts, 

192&-1923 a 


TOWN 

Number 
of proper- 
ties 

Assess- 
ment ratio 

I 


a 

1 J 

42 

62 4 

2 

, 22 

58 9 

3 

’ 19 

56.7 

4. * . . Hfr 

H 29 

53 7 

5 ' 

25 

52 5 

6 ...., ! 

20 

45 3 

7. , . . 

47 

42 7 

8 

10 

41.9 

i 

Total and average 

214 

53.0 

9b 

22 

60 1 

10b 

19 

60 2 

Total and average 

41 

55 1 


* Source H. W Yount, op, cit , p, 94, 
“Values as of 1922, 


This classification revealed another type of injustice, namely, 
inter-town inequality in the levy of the county tax. Residents of 
Town 1 paid much more than their proper share of county govern- 
ment expenses than residents of Town 8. The effect of this type of 
inequality was to aggravate the^unfairness of the assessment situa- 
tion still more. 

Assessment Practices . — The evidence provided by the ratio test 
is supplemented by a description of rural assessment practices in 
Massachusetts. Declares Yount : 

“In too many rural towns assessed values have not been changed 
for years, in some cases not for generations. An instance was re- 
cently reported where the assessment of a farm in southeastern 
Massachusetts had not been changed in nearly 100 years. In the 
Connecticut Valley where some of the best farm land in the state 
is located, the assessed valuations of many parcels of high-priced 
market-garden, tobacco and onion land have not been revised for 
ten or fifteen years. In other towns, assessments have been revised 
as property values uicreased, with inequalities as between towns as 
the result. Occasionally, assessors will revalue a property only after 
a sqje, and in such cases there is resulting inequality between prop- 
erties in the same town. New buildings are usually valued at a 
higher percentage of their actual value than farms with old build- 
ings. As a result, farm property with good, well-kept buildings is 
valued at a higher percentage of actual value than farms with old 
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buildings. This was shown by the records in every town with suffi- 
cient records to furnish a fair sample . 31 

After calling attention to those .aspects of the situation which 
seem to him as the most important causes of present inequitable 
assessment conditions : the lack of knowledge of factors of value on 
the part of assessors; the problems of changing land utilization (for 
example, the shift from farm to suburban uses) ; the desire on the 
part of the local officials to evade part of the county levy; dis- 
criminations against non-resident owners; and a general feeling 
that high assessments n?ean high taxes, Yonnt concludes with the 
following words : 

“Fair assessment calls for skilled appraisal, and it cannot be 
expected that assessors who spend only a short time each year at 
their duties, and who are elected for ho more reason than that they 
are well-known and respected citizens, can perform their duties in 
expert fashion .” 25 

Connecticut 

Assessment, Review, and Equalization.— The assessment inter- 
val of Connecticut is unusually long, revisions being required only 
decennially. However, some towns usually assess quinquennially, 
and others make revisions at still smaller intervals. Most commonly, 
a board of assessors, composed of three members, elected for terms 
of three years (one at each annual town election) assesses the real 
property of the towns . 2 * 1 A number of the cities and towns, how- 
ever, have an appointive assessor or board Complaints are heard 
and adjustments made by a board called the town board of relief. 
This board is composed of from two to live members, usually three, 
elected by popular vote. Appeals from its decisions may be taken 
to the superior court of the county. The state tax, when levied, is 
made upon the basis, not of the assessment rolls, but on the basis of 
local tax collections. Specifically, the state tax is apportioned to 
each town in the same proportion that local taxes collected (plus 
taxes on shares of stock of bank, trust and insurance companies and 
taxes which would have been levied on certain property exempt from 
local taxes)' as averaged for three years bears to the aggregate local 
taxes collected (plus taxes on shares of stock of bank, trust and 
insurance companies and taxes which would have been levied on 
exempt property) as averaged for three years . 27 Because of the use 
of this basis of apportionment, no state equalization of locally made 
valuations is made, although there is a state board of equalization in 
existence . 28 


2 * pp. 97-99. 

25 Ibid., p. 111. 

as Where elections are held biennially, their terms are four years, two being 
elected at one election and one at the next. r 

27 General Statutes of Connecticut, 1930' Revision, sec. 1260. 
ss The State Board of Equalization is composed of the Tax Commissioner, 
the Treasurer and the Controller. The apportionment by expenditure basis 
was introduced in 1915. Equalization of the local assessed valuations for 
purposes of determining the relative shares of state aid for the smaller towns 
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State Supervision: Potential, — The State Tax Commissioner, 
who is the administrative head of the state tax system, is appointed 
by the Governor with the adyjce and consent of the Senate for a 
term of four years. His powers and duties ‘are limited by statute 
chiefly to advice and guidance. He has general supervisory powers 
over the local officials; is directed to furnish forms for their* use; 
and may require reports from them. He is also required to visit 
the towns, either personally or by authorized* agent, to inspect the 
work of the assessors and boards of relief. Much further than 
this he cannot go. He does not possess the-power to make reassess- 
ments, nor to order the local officials to reassess. w ITe cannot order 
the removal of local officers, hut he is authorized to compel com- 
pliance of the local officials with the law, by requesting the judge 
of the superior court of the bounty to issue a writ of mandamus 
against non-complying officials (in the event that such officers 
fail to obey the order of the Tax Commissioner after the latter has 
called their attention to their delinquency). 29 

State Supervision : Actual. — The Tax Commissioner of Connec- 
ticut, as is true of most of the state tax officials of New England, 
functions chiefly as an advisory officer with respect to local assess- 
ment County conferences, and general advice and guidance con- 
stitute his principal activities. The Tax Commissioner of Connecti- 
cut has been especially active, however, in urging that technical 
methods of assessment be adopted and many of the cities and towns 
of the state have followed this recommendation. 

Recent Assessment Conditions, — Urban. — Due, in good part, to 
the exhortations of the Tax Commissioner, much progress toward the 
establishment of modern assessing systems has been made in Connec- 
ticut municipalities in recent yaars. In 1928, the Commissioner re- 
ported as follows : 

“Connecticut municipalities are in the midst of a new and modern 
era in administering the laws governing assessment of property for 
local taxation. The old has given way to the new, and the trans- 
formation has brought about remarkable and far-reaching benefits 
to the taxpayers and to the communities. Science and modern busi- 
ness methods have been applied with marked success to the plans 
and practices of the assessors, and tlie idea has been firmly planted 
in this state that property assessments should no longer be subject 
to inadequate or frail systems, or to whim and fancy of assessors, 
but that they should be the result of painstaking study. 

* ‘ Of late years, with demands for municipal expenditure ever on 
the increase, growing attention has been focused on the problem of 
tax equalization. This has caused a general demand for improved 
assessing methods, and the result has been the installation of sound, 

" "" V 

of the state continued, in existence until 1931, at which time the size of the 
“grand list” was abandoned as the basis for such equalization of state aid. 
At the present time the State Board of Equalization is entirely inactive. 
Letter from Mr. W. H. Hackett, Tax Commissioner of Connecticut, under date 
of June 13, 1934. 

20 General Statutes of Connecticut, 1930 Bevision, secs. 1088, 1089, 1092. 
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fair tax plans upon which may be built municipal financial struc- 
tures which will last lor generations. The main fault heretofore has 
not necessarily been due to the assessors, because they have been 
operating under many handicaps, with insufficient data or maps, 
and for little compensation. It is the system that stands indicted, 
and, by correcting the system, improved assessing methods must 
follow. The importance of this effort cannot be over-emphasized. 
It is one of the most vital municipal problems of today — if not the 
most vital. 

- “ A review of the wojk that has been going on in Connecticut in 
the last few years presents a picture which tells in graphic figures 
the story of how rested, fair tax methods have replaced disorder and 
distrust in the administration of the assessment laws. The $ize of 
the work can be better appreciated when it is seen that more than 
$400,000 has been spent by nineteen Connecticut municipalities in 
the last several years to engage the services of expert appraisal 
organizations to overhaul their local assessing offices. 

“It should be borne in mind, however, that towns have been com- 
pensated for this expenditure, in some cases completely and in 
others in a large measure, by the addition of newly-discovered prop- 
erty not previously reached by the assessing authority. Proper 
mapping of every parcel of land in the town corrects all deed dis- 
crepancies, where the usual reference is such as ‘90 acres more or 
less/ and has brought into the tax lists properties never before 
assessed.” 30 

In 1930, further information as to the progress of assessments in 
Connecticut was reported. Nine more municipalities undertook 
“scientific” revaluations. 31 Further progress was reported in 1932. 
Stated the Tax Commissioner in his report for the biennium 1931- 
1932: 

“When the work of revaluing the property in Stamford shall have 
been completed, r about 44 per cent of the state’s grand list will be 
subject to taxation by assessment plans of which little was known 
in Connecticut a dozen years ago. Approximately 42 per cent of 
the sLate’s -population reside in this group of towns. Old Lyme is 
the least populous and Bridgeport is the most populous of the towns 
of the group. Maps made by aerial surveys are in use in twenty- 
three of the towns of which this group is composed, boundary lines 
of all separate parcels of laud being delineated on the maps so in 
use.” 32 


so Connecticut Tax 'Commissioner, Information Relative to the Assessment 
amt Collection of Tacoes, t9$8 } Taxation Document No. 232, Dec. 1928, p. 6. 
New Britain had made a “scientific” revaluation for its assessment of 1920; 
Winchester for 1924 ; Berlin, East Haven, Manchester r Middletown and Say- 
brook for 1925; Pocky Hill and West Haven for 1926; Bridgeport, East Hart- 
ford, Portland, and Putnam for 1927 j Bloomfield, Norwich, Plainville, South- 
ington, Torrington, and Windsor for 1928. Ibid., pp. 14-15. 

3J Derby, Essex, Greenwich, Meiidan, New London, Norwalk, Old Lyme, 
Old Saybroolc, Windham, Connecticut Tax Commissioner, Information Rela- 
tive to the Assessment and Collection of Tawes, 1930, Taxation Document No. 
238, Jan. 1931, p. 7. 

32 Report of the Taw Commissioner for the Biennial Period 193 1\ and 1932, 
1932, p. 13. „ 
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Apparently then, considerable progress, chiefly in urban assess- 
ment administration, has taken place in Connecticut in recent years. 

<% 

Rural — Individual Inequality . — With respect to the rural situa- 
tion, Professor M. Slade Kendrick has made a ratio test of inequal- 
ity. 83 Owners’ estimates were compared with assessed valuations 
in this study, the estimates being obtained by questionnaire. Ques- 
tionnaires were mailed to 1,200 farmers in 29 towns, 283 of the 400 
replies being found usable. When the assessment ratios were com- 
puted and classified, the results were as shown, in Table V. 

TABLE V 

Distribution op Sample Rural* Assessment Ratios in Connecti- 
cut, 1930 a 


ASSESSMENT RATIO 

Number 
of farms 

Under 20 per cent . ... 

2 

20-29 9 

16 

30-39 9 

24 

40-49.9 

46 

60-59 9 . . . . 

45 

60-69 9 

42 

70-79.9 . . 

40 

80-89 9 

32 

90-99,9 

15 

100 and over 

21 


283 


Q Source M Slade Kendrick, Taxation m Connecticut, Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin 166, Sept 1930, p. 157. 

As can be seen from examination of this table, assessments were 
made far from uiiifornfly, the ratios ranging from less than 20 per 
cent to over 100 per cent. On the basis of these figures, J. M. 
Martin and C. W. Stephenson have computed the coefficient of dis- 
persion, the measure of average inequality. This figure was found 
to he 29,40 per cent. 31 

The meaning of these figures is made more clear by concrete appli- 
cation, — for example, to any two properties both work $25,000, 
'Selected at random. The “most probable ’ 3 situation would be to find 
.not each assessed at jheir “fair market value 33 as the Connecticut 
law requires but one at $14,400 and the other at $17,400, equivalent 

33 M. Slade Kendrick, Taxation m Connecticut, Stori’s Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 186, Sept. 1930, pp 154-158 

34 J W. Maitm and C. W. Stephenson, “Aspects of the Movement Toward 
Separation of Sources of State and Local Revenues,” The Tax Magazine^ 
Eeb. 1933, pp. 80-81. 
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to $21,300 and $28,700 respectively on a 100 per cent basis. 35 This 
is a description of the average. For properties worth $25,000 there 
were plenty of worse pairs of assessments than these, if the sample 
test is representative. According to the table, some property owners 
were taxed at even five times as much as others owning equally valu- 
able property ! 

Regressivity . — In addition to inequality, regressivity was found 
to exist. Table Vl shows a classification of the 283 farms by value 
^of farm. 

TABLE VI 

Relation of Value of Farm to Assessment Ratio in Connecti- 
cut, Owners’ Estimate JBasis of Comparison a * 


VALUE OF FARM 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Under $5,000 



79 3 

5,000- 9,999 



69 5 

10,000-14,999 ... 



69 1 

15,000-19,999 



53 8 

20,000-24,999 .. . 



62 2 

25,000-29,999 .. . 



65 5 

30,000-34,999 



56 6 

35,000-49,999 



60 3 

50,000 and above. , . 




37 0 


a Source. Kendrick, op f cit., p. 157. 


Whereas farms estimated at less than $5,000 were assessed at 
almost 80 per °cent of their value, Lhose w r orth over $50,000 were 
assessed at an average of less than 40 per cent. There was a good 
deal of irregularity in the trend, but the tendency for the assessors 
to overtax the less valuable properties was pronounced and definite. 

Similar findings were made by Dr G. B. c Clarke in another ratio 
study of assessment conditions in Connecticut. Recent sales records 
of 132 parcels in two towns constituted the sample. Much inequal- 
ity and regressivity were revealed. Table VII shows the results 
of the study with respect to the latter. 


In round numbers, as is the general practice in assessing. The figures 
are based on Maitm and Stephenson : aveiage assessment latio, 63 6 per 
cent; coefficient of dispel sion, 20.40 pei cent. 
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TABLE VII 


Relation of Value of Farm to Assessment Ratio in Connecticut, 
* Sales Basis of Comparison a 


VALUE OF PROPERTY 

<*> 

• 

Tow A 

• 

Town B 

Number 

of 

of farms 

| Average 

1 assessment 
ratio 

Average 
assessment 
* ratio 

« 

Number 
of farms 

$0-$2,000 

• 

35 

94 9S 

94 73 

27 

2,001- 4,000 

15 

68 77 

83 38 

21 

4,001 and above 

13 

46.93 

70.90 

21 


R Source: Letter from Dr. G B. Clarke, Associate Professor of Agricultural Economics, Con- 
necticut State College, under date of Aug. 23, 1934. 


In Town B, regressivity was not quite so pronounced as in Town 
A, where farms of less than $2,000 value were assessed at twice 
the rate, in effect, of farms worth over $4,000, but it was still very 
substantial. 

Summary . — The assessment situation in Connecticut has been 
summarized by the Connecticut Special Tax Commission, of which 
Prof. Fred ft. Fairchild is chairman, as follows : 

4 £ Sucli statistics as are available support the contention of those 
familiar with assessment results* in the state that wide variations 
exist in the relation of assessed to true values annong and within 
the towns of the state. From reports of the assessors themselves 
it is apparent that underassessment is — or at least was prior to the 
depression — the rule rather than the exception, and it is a well- 
established fact that, where underassessment prevails, inequalities 
in assessment are likewise prevalent. Studies conducted at the 
Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station, in the office of the Tax 
Commissioner, and by this commission, as well as the scientific 
reappraisals recently conducted in several towns of the state, all 
point to the same conclusion. Much tangible personal property is 
unassessed, and much real and personal property as is assessed 
is listed at widely varying proportions of true value. Such condi- 
tions evidence wholesale disregard for the law and wide departure 
from equity in the Attribution of the property tax burden/’ 86 


36 Nummary of the Report of the Connecticut Temporary Commission to 
Study the Tax Jmws of the State and to Make Recommendations Concerning 
their Revision , 1934, p. 39. 
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Rhode Island 

Assessment, Review and Equalization. — The typical New Eng- 
land town board of elective assessors, varying in this «tate from 
three to seven members, annually revise assessments in Rhode 
Island. Cities have their own independent assessment organiza- 
tions. As is common in New England there is no provision for 
administrative review, other than by the assessing boards them- 
selves. In the event of unfavorable action by the assessors, com- 
plaints must be taken, therefore, directly to the courts. By legis- 
lation of 1930, the system of apportionment by expenditure was 
introduced, and f commencing with the year 1931, the basis of the 
apportionment of r the state levy on property has been the propor- 
tion of local tax collections rather than the previous basis of assessed 
valuations. 37 

State Supervision: Potential.— The Board of State Tax Com- 
missioners, the administrative head of the tax system, is composed 
of three members, appointed by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of the Senate for terms of six years. Its powers are limited 
by statute chiefly to advice and education. It may visit the local 
assessors in order to inspect their work and methods ; and is author- 
ized to confer with, advise and give them such information and 
request of them such action as wall tend to produce uniformity in 
valuation and assessment throughout the state. It also is directed 
to prepare forms and blanks for, and may request reports from, 
the local officials. Whenever the constitutionality or construction 
of any tax statute or the validity of the assessment of any tax is 
in question, the court before which such proceedings are pending 
must notify the State Board, and the latter may appear and be 
heard on the matter. 38 The board floes not possess any of the more 
drastic powers oi central control such as the powers of reassess- 
ment or removal. 

State Supervision: Actual. — A s one would expect from a read- 
ing of the statutory powers, the activities of the State Board of 
Tax Commissioners of Rhode Island with respect to local assessment 
are almost entirely of an educational and advisory nature. It holds 
annual state conferences with the local assessors and gives them 
general advice and guidance. 39 It has also been active in urging 
the establishment of modern systems of assessment, although its 
efforts in this direction have apparently not borne much fruit thus 
far. 30 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — In its most recent report, the 
board commented rather dejectedly on the failure of the localities 
to provide adequate administration for the task of assessment. 


37 P. L. 1930, ch, 1595, effective Jan, 1, 1931. 

as General Laws of Rhode Island, Revision of 1923, secs. 487-490, 492. 

39 Data from recent repents of the Board of State Tax Commissioners. The 
proceedings of the annual conferences are published in the Bulletins of the 
Bhocle Island JT aw Officials 3 Association, 
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“The Board of Tax Commissioners has repeatedly commented 
in previous reports upon the insufficiency of the means placed at 
the disposal of the local assessors for effectively performing the 
duties imposed upon them by law. It has also frequently urged 
the desirability of undertaking scientific revaluations of property 
in the several cities and towns. It deems it proper now to urge 
this as a necessity, if sound and effective* measures are to be 'fol- 
lowed in the effort to improve the condition of municipal finances. 
Experience everywhere has demonstrated beyond the possibility 
of successful contradiction that systematic revaluations of taxable 
property in both large and small jurisdictions invariably result 
in better assessments and in an increase not only jn taxable prop ^ 
erty but in the tax-paying capacity of the jurisdiction concerned, 
and not infrequently in a measure of relief to t£ose tax-payers in 
greatest need of relief by a more equitable distribution of the 
burden. 

“Within the past few years scientific revaluations have been 
proposed in a few Rhode Island municipalities, and these proposi- 
tions have received more or less serious consideration , but in most 
cases where consideration has reached the point of ascertaining 
the cost of such an undertaking, those in authority have been loathe 
to appropriate the necessary funds and the project has died a 
natural death. 

The years 1931 and 1932, however, present two outstanding 
instances of what can be achieved by carrying such an undertak- 
ing through to final completion. ” t0 

Then follows a description of the reappraisals carried on (with 
the assistance of an expert appraisal company) m the city of Cen- 
tral Palls in 1931 and in the town of Cumberland in 1932, and a 
eulogy of the results achieved. The systems introduced in these 
communities are apparently very different from the usual methods 
followed by the localities of the state: 

“A serious handicap to local assessors in the rural districts as 
well as in some of the more populous centers is the lack of an ade- 
quate system of office records. The failure to make provision for 
installing such a system and for keeping it up to date- by neces- 
sary revision from year to year is hardly in accord with a far- 
sighted public policy. This failure results invariably in indifferent 
assessments and a consequent financial loss to the municipality. 
Assessors’ plats or tax maps in some of these jurisdictions are 
unknown. Land areas of parcels of property upon which valua- 
tions are placed year after year can be only approximated, and 
instances of parcels of rural property being entirely overlooked are 
not rare.” 11 

These comments® of the State Board of Tax Commissioners 
furnish the best available evidence on assessment conditions in 
Rhode Island. The performance of the function is very unsatis- 
factory. 

40 Fourteenth Report of the Board of Taco Commissioners for the Biennial 
Period 1981-1932, pp. 30-31, 

41 Ibid., p. 34. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 
New York 

t Assessment, Review and Equalization. — With certain excep- 
tions, tlie area of the state outside of the cities is assessed by town 
assessors, three in each town. They are elected biennially, two 
for a term of four yea^s, one for a term of two years. Compensa- 
tion for the work is usually on a per diem basis . 1 Cities have their 
own assessing organizations, sometimes elective, sometimes appoint- 
ive m character . 2 * New York City has an appointive department 
of taxes and assessments headed by a president and six other com- 
missioners. Ordinarily, there is no provision for administrative 
review other than by tlie assessors themselves . 3 Thus, further appeal 


1 In some of the counties, special legislation has been passed. Thus, in 
Westchester comity, any town may substitute a single appointive assessor 
(with a deputy and such subordinates as may be necessaiy) for the tri- 
membered elective boaid, and a numbei of towns m this county have done so 
In Nassau county, the members of the board may be appointed 01 elected and 
paid limited salaiies In Erie county, they are to be elected, but may be com- 
pensated on an annual instead of a pel diem basis. Moieover, a geneial 
statewide pel missive act, passed m 1925 allows any town with over 5,000 in- 
habitants to icplace its board of tlnee elective assessois with a single 
appointive assessoi. Theie are 111 towns in the state to winch this act is 
applicable. Exclusive of tlie towns m this number operating under the 
special county acts mentioned above, only 2 towns had taken advantage of 
this act in 1932 Data fiom Report of the New York State Commission for 
the Revision of the Tax Laws, 1932, Memorandum No. 3, pp 25-27. (This 
memorandum was piepared under the direction of Mr. Philip H. Cornick of 
the National Institute of Public Admisistiation.) It is the intent of the law 
to have the assessed valuation a pioduct of tlie combined judgment of the 
tlnee assessois, bu$ the practice of dividing the town into three aicas, and 
each assessor assessing a portion of the entn e town alone has become common. 
See H. M. Powell, Reducing Realty Taxes, 1928, pp. 13-14. 

2 Taxes on village property for town, county and state purposes are levied 
on the valuations established by the town roll. Assessments for village pur- 
poses may be made by village officials, although thop portion ot the town roll 
applicable to pioperties within the village is frequently utilized Report of 
the New York State Commission for the Revision of the Tax Laws, 1932, 
Memorandum No 3, p. 25. 

2 A special act authorizes a town board of review composed of three ap- 
pointive members in Westchester county. Other special acts have been 
passed applicable to the towns and cities of this county, and m manjr of them 
there are boards of review composed either paitially or wholly of members 
who are not assessors. The general state-wide permissive act passed in 1925 
authorizes any town of over 5,000 population to create an ex officio board 
of review composed of the supervisor, the single appointive assessor provided 
for in this act, and a justice of the peace, but this provision has been very 
rarely invoked. 

In some of the laiger cities, such as New York and Buffalo, the boards of 
commissioners, heading the assessing departments, delegate the woik of 
assessing to suboihinates, and hence are somewhat similar to a reviewing 
board in that they themselves have not made the individual assessments com- 
plained of. Report of the Neio York Comitiission for the Revision of the Tax 
Laws , 1932, Memorandum No. 3, pp. 29-30*. 

[ 44 ] 
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must be taken to the courts . 4 A county equalization is made ordi- 
narily by the board of county supervisors or a committee of this 
board . 5 6 A tax district, through specified town, village, and city 
officials may appeal to the Tax Commission against the county 
board's equalization. The officials so specified are the rqayor for a 
city; a borough president for a borough; and a supervisor for a 
town. In the ease of a city, a majority of the common council 
or board of estimate must first consent to and Approve of the bring- 
ing of the appeal. In the case of a town, consent and approval 
by a majority of the town board is required. The Tax Commis- 
sion may also review county equalizations upon, its own motion. 
It makes a state equalization, limited m its sco^e to county aggre- 
gates.^ 

State Supervision: Potential — The State Tax Commission is 
composed of three members, appointed by the Governor with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The term of the president is 
coterminous with that of the Governor; the other members hold 
office for terms of six years. The statutory powers and duties of 
the commission with respect to supervision over assessments include 
general supervision; the furnishing of assessment blanks and of 
assessment rolls ; and the collection of data on assessments by reports 
on forms furnished by it It is also its function to advise, assist 
and direct the local officials, and to furnish information and instruc- 
tion to aid them in the performance of their duties. It is author- 
ized to request them to meet in conference with it once in two 
years. For this purpose, it may invite all local assessors and super- 
visors to attend one meeting or may arrange for regional meetings 
in various parts of the State. It is authorized to visit the counties, 
although not oftener than once in two years (except upon request 
of the board of supervisors) ; to # investigate the methods of the local 
officials; and to learn whether they are faithfully discharging their 
duties. It does not have the power to order reassessments directly. 
It must apply to a justice of the Supreme Court of the judicial 
district within which the tax district is situated for an order 
requiring the assessor* to show cause why a reassessment should not 

4 Although the Tax Commission has no mandatory power with respect to 
complaints of individual pioperty owners, informal advisory influence has 
been sometimes exerted, aftei investigation of complaints made to it by the 
Bureau of Local Assessments, Land Tax and Equalization Ibid., p. 29. 

8 Again theie are exceptions. For example in Westchcstei county, the 
equalization committee of the county board of supervisor employs a full-time 
appointive staff for the ptupose of collecting and analyzing value data. In 
Erie county, tlieie are two full time commissioner of equalization, appointed 
by the justices of the Supieme Couit residing in Erie county. The general 
Tax Law pennits the bounty board of super visois to appoint a county boaid 
of equalization composed of three member, two of whom must be residents 
of the county and the third a member of the judicial district in which the 
couffty is situated, but this provision has appaiently been rarely invoked. 
Ibid , pp 33 35. 

6 Prior to January 1, 1927, the State equalization was made by a board 
composed of the three membeis of the Tax Commission, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, the Speaker of the Assembly, the Secretary of State, the Comptroller, 
the Treasurer, the Attorney-General and the State Engineer and Surveyoi*. 
The change was made by Laws of 1926, ch. 553. * 
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be made. In the event that the decision is awarded to the Tax 
Commission, the reassessment is to be made by the assessor. The 
Tax Commission does not have the power to institute proceedings 
for removal. However, if an assessor or county board of equaliza- 
tion 'fails to comply with^the law, or the rules of the commission, 
it Jaay issue an order to r comply, and if this is not obeyed, may 
apply to a justice of the Supreme Court of the proper county 
for an order to comply. 7 

"State Supervision :r Actual. — The work of supervision and 
equalization of lpcal assessments have been delegated largely to 
the Bureau of Local Assessments, Land Tax and Equalization. 
This bureau consists of a director, an assistant director, and a staff, 
at present, of seven field agents arfd five engineers. The latter 
make appraisals of public utility property, manufacturing plants, 
etc , upon request of local officials. The former advise assessors 
as to the proper performance of their work, and collect value data 
for equalization purposes. Up to the time of the depression, con- 
ferences with the local assessors had been held biennially by the 
State Tax Commission. In recent years, the New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials has, in co-operation 
with the State Tax Commission, held biennial conferences which 
it characterizes as a training school for assessors. The power of 
reassessment was exercised in two cases some fifteen or twenty 
years ago, at which time the decision went in favor of the localities 
Since this time, no attempt has been made to order reassessments. 8 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — The evidence on assessment 
inequality in New York consists chiefly of the field investigation 
type; however there is also some data furnished by ratio test 
studies. 

The Urban Situation: Recent Developments . — Apparently there 
has been substantial progress made in recent years in the field of 
urban assessments. In a study made in 1920, the Special Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment severely criticized 
the lack in most of the cities of the State at that time of tax maps, 
unit values, value records and other components of modern assessing 
methods. 9 A much better situation was found to exist twelve years 
later. In 1932, the New York State Commission for the Revision of 
the Tax Laws reported that all of the three first class cities, five of 
the ten second class cities, and eleven of the forty-seven third class 
cities were using modern technical methods; and that the other 
second class cities and thirteen of the other thirty -six third class 
cities were making progress in the development of such systems. 

7 McKinney’s Consolidated Laws of New York Annotated, 1928, and Cumu- 
lative Supplement, 1934, Book 59, the Tax Law, secs. 170. 171, 171d,r,173, 
173a, 173*b. 

8 Lata from interviews with Mr. Daniel R. Spratt, Director, and Mr. Harold 
R. Enslow, Assistant Director, Bureau of Local Assessments, Land Tax and 
Equalization, March 11, 1935. The most recent session of the “school” was 
held March 12-14, 1934. 

0 Report of the Special Joint Legislative Committee on Taxation and Re* 
trenohment . 1SQ0, Legislative Document 80 (1920), chap. x. 
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The poorest showing was made by the smallest of the cities of the 
third class Of the twenty-three smallest cities of the State, only 
two had adequate assessing systems in 1932. 10 

Regressivity , — Because of Improvements introduced in recent 
years in the cities of New York, conclusions based on a comparison 
of sales data and assessed valuations as of 1925 may not be -quite 
applicable to present conditions. However, the study is ad:qiis- 
sable evidence. In 1925, the Tax Commission made a classification, 
by value of the property, of the sales records which it had compiled 
for purposes of equalization from 1915 to 1925. These records, 
166,000 in number, were segregated according to whether the 
properties were located in cities, incorporated tillages and areas 
outside of cities and incorporated villages. New York, Westchester, 
Erie and Hamilton counties were not included in this compilation. 
The results for the cities were as shown in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII 

Relation of Value of Property to Assessment Ratio in Cities 
of New York, 1915-1925 n 


VALUE OF PROPERTY 


$ 0 - $ 1,000 

1,001- 2,000 

2.001- 3,000 . 

3.001- 4,000 

4.001- 5,000 

5.001- 6,000 

6.001- 7,000 

7.001- 8,000 

8.001- 9,000 

9.001- 10,000 

10,000- 11,000 

11,001- 12,000 

12.001- 13,000 

13.001- 14,000 . . ... 

14.001- 15,000 

15.001- 20,000 

20.001- 25,000 

25.001- 30,000 

30.001- 40,000 

40.001- 50,000 

50.001- 60,000 

60.001- 70,000 

70.001- 80,000 

80.001- 90,000 

90.001- 100,000 ... ... 

Over 100,000 

* Total and average 


a Source* Report of the State Tax Commission, 1926, p. 449. 


Number 
of proper- 
ties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

834 

92.7 

5,537 

78 0 

10,625 

70.4 

11,116 

67 0 

9,828 

65.2 

7,660 

63.5 

6,476 

62 5 

4,809 

61.7 

3,332 

62 1 

* 2,414 

61.6 

1,465 

61.7 

1,213 

63 0 

925 

60 9 

684 

60.3 

699 

62 6 

1,673 

63.8 

758 

i 64.0 

474 

62 1 

529 

64.1 

267 

61 5 

137 

62.4 

90 

63.0 

67 

55.1 

30 

61 7 

42 

66 8 

156 

58 4 

. 71,840 

63 6 


i° Report of the New Yorh State Commission for the Revision of the Taw 
Laws, Memorandum No. 3, pp. 23-24 First class cities are those of 175,000 
or more population; second class, of 50,000 to 175,000; third class, all other 
cities. Constitution, Art. 12, sec. 2. 
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Superficial examination of this table might lead one to the con- 
clusion that although there is a tendency for the least valuable 
properties to be overassessed relatively to the more valuable prop- 
erties, this tendency toward regressivity is limited only to the few 
value classes below $5,000. It is more likely, however, that the 
limited extent of regressivity shown in the table probably under- 
represents the actual extent of this evil, due to the grouping of all 
cities in one value class. This would not necessarily result in dis- 
tortion of representation if all of the cities assessed property at 
the same average ratio. f But such is not the case. In general, the 
best assessments, and m general, the most vigorous attempts at full 
value assessments, 1 * are made in the larger cities of the State. This, 
associated with the r further fact that the vast majority of therinore 
valuable properties are found in these larger cities, leads one to 
the conclusion that actual regressivity has been cancelled out by 
the grouping made. For had there been no regressivity, the com- 
bination of the factors described above would ha\e resulted in 
higher assessment ratios for the more valuable properties, whereas 
no such trend is represented by the table. 

Further evidence on the nature and extent of regressivity has 
been developed in a ratio study made by the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Taxation and Retrenchment which reported in 1923. In 
one part of this study, assessments in a city utilizing technical 
assessment methods were compared with assessments in a city and 
eight towns without such methods. For the test of the first city, 
301 affidavits on actual sales prices were secured; for the other 
city and eight towns, 709 affidavits. The results of a classification 
of the data by value classes were as shown m Table IX. 

TABLE, IX 


Relationship „of Regressivity to Existence op Technical 
Assessing Systems in New York 11 


VALUE OF PROPERTY 

Ci'pr with 
Technical 
System 

City and 

8 Towns 
without 
Technical 
System 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

$0-44,999 

67 S 

63.0 

5,000- 9,999 . 

* 64 0 

61 5 

10,000-19,999 

60 0 

59 0 

20,000-29,999.. 

69 5 

40 0 

30,000-39,999 

69 0 

57 0 

40,000-49,999 

68 0 

48 0 

Over SO, 000 

66 7 

29 5 


R Source: Report of the Special Joint Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment, 1923, Leg. Doo't. 
(1923), No. 55, p. 110. 
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A positive correlation between technical assessing and absence 
of regressivity was revealed by this study. Where modern assess- 
ing systems have not been installed or are not maintained, namely, 
in the majority of the smaller cities, the tax is regressive in opera- 
tion, contrary to the law, and contrary to the interests of the mass 
of taxpayers. 

New York City. — With respect to assessment inequality as 
amongst individual properties m the cities of New York, the writer 
himself made a ratio test based on sales values several years a gjp 
for New York City This study was included in a Master’s Thesis 
presented to Columbia University, which, with certain modifications 
was published in the Real Estate Record and Builders’ Guided 

The" year 1926 was chosen for the test because of the relatively 
“normal” situation existing at that tune. Every effort was made 
to' exclude unrepresentative sales by discarding such transfers as 
foreclosures, executor and trustee sales, and sales between members 
of the same family. Of all the sales occurring m Mannattan in 
the first three months of 1926, 1,749 were considered usable The 
sales values were computed on the basis of the amount of the 
federal transfer tax stamps plus mortgaged value 12 The assess- 
ment ratio of each individual property was then computed, and 
the ratios classified. The results were as shown in Table X. 

The coefficient of dispersion was 20.75 per cent. 1 * This figure 
indicated substantia] inequality in assessment administration m 
New York City. 11 

Summary of the Evidence on the Urban Situation. — On the basis 
of the available evidence, it would appear that, since modern assess- 
ing methods have not yet been widely adopted by the smaller cities 
of the state, inequality and regressivity are probably very pre- 
valent As for the more densely populated urban centers, technical 
systems have been usually installed, but a ratio test of assessments 
in New York City, which has the reputation of being one of the 


n J. D. Silverlierz, Brief Histoiy of Heal Estate Assessment in New 
Yoik City,” Real Estate Reccwd and Builders’ Guide, July 18, 1933, and m 
the following issue, July 25, 1931, A Consideration of Assessment Methods 
m New Yoik City” The latio test refeued to is desciibed in detail at pp. 
5 and 6 of the latter issue. 

i*J The data were obtained fiom the Real Estate Record and Gmdc Quar- 
terly, in which conveyance lecoids of Manhattan published by the Real Estate 
Record and Builders’ Guide each week aie compiled. 

u The coefficient computed m the original investigation was based on tlie 
standaul deviation, and was found to be 25 94 per cent The average assess- 
ment latio was 71 7 per cent 

14 In addition to ’uniations as amongst assessment l alios of individual 
properties, consideiabTe inequality as amongst the average ratios m the tax 
sections of Manhattan and as amongst types of buildings was found in this 
investigation. With respect to the lattei, vacant lots weie found to he assessed 
at an aveiage of 64.8 per cent; one and two family dwellings, at 67.0 pei 
cent; apartments and flats with stoies 3 at 71 4 per cent; apaitments and fiats 
without stores, at 75.6 per cent, stole buildings, at 76.2 per cent; and office 
buildings at 80.9 per cent. 
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better assessed cities of the State, indicates substantial room for 
improvement in the larger cities. 

TABLE X 

Distribution op Sample .Assessment Ratios in New York City, 

1926 


ASSESSMENT RATIO 


Number 
of prop- 
erties 


Less than 35 . . 
35- 39 9... 
40- 44.9. ... 
45-49.9 
50- 54 9... 
55- 59 9. 

60- 64.9 
65- 69 9 . . 
70- 74.9 . 

75- 79 9 . 
80- 84 9.... 
85- 89 9 
90- 94 9 
95- 99 9. . . ♦ 
100-104 9 . . 
105-109.9... 
110-114 9.... 
115-119 9. . 
120 and over 

Total . . . . 


24 

26 

60 

79 

115 

146 

162 

194 

192 

194 

157 

129 

104 

47 

43 

27 

17 

12 

21 


1,749 


The Rural Situation : The Report of the Special Joint Committee 
on Taxation and Retrenchment , 1923 . — The situation in the rural 
areas is apparently a good deal worse than in^the cities. In 1923, 
the Special Joint Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment, after 
a comprehensive field investigation of assessment practices, reported 
assessment rolls in poor condition, widespread copying of former 
rolls, absence of tax maps, and other evils. 

“In one town the following figures show the aggregate assessed 
values of real estate from 1917 down to date: 


1917 $393,565 

1918 391,265 

1919 392,035 

1920 : 393,365 

1921 393,354 


“In 1921 the State Tax Commission estimated the rate of assessed 
to trw value for this town to be 84 per cent on the basis of 1920 
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assessments. The ratio established by the commission in 1922 on 
the basis of the 1921 assessment is 71 per cent. Evidently former 
tax rolls have more weight with the assessors than do the sales of 
real estate and other evidence af increasing value used by the State 
Tax Commission m fixing its equalization rates for special fran- 
chises. The 1921 assessment has decreased from that for 1917 by 
$211, Oil the other hand, the spread between assessed value and 
estimated true value, which amounted to $75,000 in 1920, had 
increased to $160,000 in 1921. Similar proof that many assessors 
interpret their oath regarding full value assessments to mean that 
they have faithfully copied the preceding year’s roll may *oe 
adduced from almost any county in the State. „ 

“In another county a case was found of a property sold in 1899 
which was assessed to both vendor and vendee from 1899 to 1921. 
If the assessors had not been guilty of a slavish copying of the 
rolls from year to year, a duplicate assessment of this kind could 
hardly have remained undiscovered for twenty-one years. 

“In still another county a lot improved with a summer cottage 
renting for $200 a season is carried on the rolls at a value of $150, 
including improvements. 

“In another county a lot containing a tumble-down shack in 
1914 was assessed at $600. Since that tune the property has been 
improved with a cottage and other buildings costing not less than 
$2,500. In spite of the fact that the assessors have 'viewed’ the 
property annually, the assessed value of $600 still stands. 

“In one matter, however, many of the assessors have varied 
from their plan of carefully copying the preceding year’s roll. That 
is in the matter of the description of the taxable property. In some 
towns there has been a progressive deterioration of their descrip- 
tions which has reached a point where the courts have set aside in 
some instances the taxes levied because the descriptions are not 
'sufficient to identify the land intended to be assessed.’ In towns 
where there are no tax maps — and outside of Westchester county 
where tax maps are mandatory only a negligible number of towns 
have such maps — this is an extremely serious matter as the tax 
rolls comprise the only comprehensive source of information regard- 
ing the dimensions and location of taxable property.” 15 

The regressivity revealed by the ratio test of assessments in the 
eight towns and city without technical methods has already been 
shown in Table IX, 10 On the basis of the figures of this table, the 
committee declared, “The eon elusion is inescapable that where no 
system of assessment is followed — and that condition exists in prac- 
tically all the 932 towns in the State — there is a general tendency 
to assess small properties at a higher percentage of full value than 
larger propertied” 17 

^ The Report af the New York State Commission for the Revision 
of the Tax Laws , 193$. — In 1932, the New York State Commission 

is Report of the Special Joint Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment , 
1923, Leg. Doc’t (1923), No. 55, pp. 107-108. 

is Supra, p. 48. 

it JWd., p. 107. 
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for the Revision of the Tax Laws found assessment conditions to be 
still very poor m the towns of the State After commenting on 
exceptional eases (largely of towns which are not really rural areas 
but rather 'suburbs of New York City, Buffalo and Rochester, such 
as Harrison, Scarsdale, Rye and Pelham in Westehestef County; 
Aurora, Collins, East Hamburg, Eden, Alden and Lancaster in 
Erie r County, and Irondequoit and Brighton m Monroe County), 
the report states : 

“Diligent search w&uld no doubt reveal towns in the State, other 
than those mentioned, in which some degree of progress has been 
mSi.de toward the essentials of good assessment. A small number, for 
example, are lmo,wn to have availed themselves of the provisions 
of section 30 of tl^e Tax Law which authorizes any tax district 
in the State to prepare a tax map. Some of those maps, however, 
have already fallen into disuse. Since the assessors in the smaller 
towns have no office facilities and must, therefore, keep the records 
at their homes, and since there is a considerable turnover among 
assessors at the biennial election, some of the maps are reported to 
have become misplaced. In other cases the maps are reported to 
have fallen into disuse, because no one connected with the town 
government was qualified to keep the maps abreast of current 
changes. After due allowance for these factors, it is doubtful 
whether thirty towns could be found in the State where the assess- 
ment methods have changed in any important particular since the 
State adopted its first Constitution. 

“A random sampling of rural towns in a number of counties 
visited during the current year indicates that those towns, with 
few exceptions, are working without maps, without building records 
and without any plan of comparative valuation The last completed 
roll provides the sole basis for the current roll. In a number of 
eases the differences between the current roll and the preceding one 
consist chiefly of errors in copying, and of changes due to transfers 
of properties. Furthermore, there is clear evidence that all changes 
in ownership are not being properly recorded on the rolls. In a 
few instances, where the aggregates of the assessed valuations bad 
been substantially increased, it was found that the increase had 
been achieved by adding a flat percentage to all of the individual 
items on the roll for the previous year Such a procedure does not 
and cannot provide an equitable basis for the levy of taxes. One 
has only to look at the quality of the handwriting on some of the 
rolls, and the obvious errors which have crept into lengthy descrip- 
tions by metes and bounds, to realize that the repeated copyings, 
without reference to basic maps and records, must tend to make 
each successive roll less accurate than its predecessors.” 18 

r 

The Study of Regressivity Made by the State Tax Commission in 
1925 . — Further evidence on regressivity is furnished by the Tqx 
Commission’s study of 1925, to which reference has already been 
made. The assessment ratios of the properties of this study located 

is Report of the New York State Commission for the Revision of the Tax 
T-iay?#, 1$32, Memorandum No. 3, p. 27. 
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in towns and villages were classified according to value, with 
results as shown in Table XI . 10 

TABfjE XI 


Relation op Value of Property to Assessment Ratio in Towns 
and Villages op New York, 1915-1925 * 


VALUE OP PKOPERTY 

Incorporated 

Villages 

Outside of Cities 
and Incorporated 
Villages 

Number of 
properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

• 

Number of 
properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

$0- $1,000 

2,011 

78.0 

6,385 

66.9 

1,001- 2,000 . . . 1 

7,511 

65 3 

13,378 

v 57 0 

2,001- 3,000 . . 

7,706 

59 7 

11,155 

52,9 

3,001- 4,000 

5,596 

56 9 

7,995 

51 1 

4,001- 5,000 

3,544 

54 0 

5,820 

49 7 

5,001- 6,000 

1,946 

51 3 

4,039 

49 3 

6,001- 7,000 

1,190 

50 1 

2,798 

48 2 

7,001- 8,000 . 

875 

46 4 

2,258 

48 5 

8,001- 9,000 

521 

42 5 

1,374 

47 7 

9,001- 10,000 

426 

46 7 

1,364 

47 9 

10,001- 11,000 

215 

42 3 

750 

47 4 

11,001- 12,000 

238 

44 8 

750 

47 1 

12,001- 13,000 ! 

176 

43 4 

497 

48 4 

13,001- 14,000 

103 

39 0 

362 

46 4 

14,001- 15,000 

152 

41 3 

471 

47.5 

15,001- 20,000 

334 

44.4 

940 

45.6 

20,001- 25,000 . 

154 

41 9 

334 

42.4 

25,001- 30,000 

110 

37 7 

* 195 

38 0 

30,001- 40,000 

103 

35 7 

155 

42 0 

40,001- 50,000 . . . 

55 

43 7 

72 

39 4 

50,001- 60,000 

20 

40 6 

28 

39 2 

60,001- 70,000 

13 

45 6 

18 

43 2 

70,001- 80,000 

8 

42 3 

lh 

46 7 

80,001- 90,000 

4 

29 6 

7 

33.6 

90,001-100,000 

7 

27 8 

12 

46 9 

Over 100,000 

21 

38 5 

22 

41 7 

Totals and averages . . 

33,099 

51 6 

61,196 

49 1 


a Source: Annual Report of the Stale Tax Commission, 1925, p. 450. 


Villages are more densely populated portions of towns Wlien ail area 
in a town has become mban in character and when the people desiie muni- 
cipal functions that cffnnot be adequately provided by the town government 
they mcoiporate as a village. Aftei incorporation they lemam pints of the 
towns and counties in which they aie located, and then residents are taxed 
for town and county purposes also. They are really mban centers in ruial 
areas and lienee could be classified as either urban oi lural. Most investi- 
gators liave considered tliein as part of the uiban assessing problem, hut due 
to the fact that the cities as a gioup in New York have developed technical 
methods, to some extent at least, and that the towns, including the villages, 
have not, it appeared to the writer that with respect to assessment it would 
be better to consider villages as part of the rural problem. 
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This table reveals a pronounced and persistent, although some- 
what irregular tendency for the less valuable properties to be 
assessed at higher ratios than the more valuable properties. Unlike 
the situation in cities, the largest towns and villages are not 
assessed at markedly higher average ratios. Hence the grouping 
of properties of all villages and of all towns in one value class 
does not result in the "type of distortion which the aggregative 
grouping causes m the case of the cities This, together with the 
fact that the cities 'have advanced further in the development and 
adoption of technical methods of assessing, accounts for the com- 
paratively worse showing of regressivity in the rural table. 

Summary. — 6n the basis of the available evidence on assessment 
inequality in New York, we may conclude that progress has been 
made in the larger cities of the State m recent years, althoujgh 
there is room for substantial improvement j that the situation in 
the smaller cities is still very unsatisfactory, with regressivity prob- 
ably prevalent ; and that the rural areas are very badly assessed, 
with inequality and regressivity very pronounced. 

New Jersey 

Assessment, Review and Equalization. — The municipality is 
the assessment unit in New Jersey. There is a wide variety of 
types of organization. In some municipalities there are boards of 
assessors, in others, a single assessor ; again, in some of the localities, 
the assessors are appointed by the mayor or council, in others, 
they are elected by popular vote. Their terms of office also vary 
throughout the state. In each county, there is a county board of 
taxation composed of three members, compensated on a full-time 
salary basis, who are appointed by the Governor with the advice 
and consent of the Senate for three year terms. These boards not 
only hear and decide complaints from taxpayers and equalize on 
their own motion, but also have general supervisory powers over 
the local assessors, and (subject to the approval of the State Tax 
Department) are authorized to issue rules and regulations to govern 
them. n 

The chief administrative officer of the tax system is the State 
Tax Commissioner, who is at the head of the State Tax Department. 
He is appointed by the Governor for a five year term. The present 
Tax Department was established in 1931, having succeeded to most 
of the powers of the former State Board of Taxes and Assessments, 
the latter continuing in existence with appellate functions, under 
the name of the State Board of Tax Appeals. 20 The State Board 

20 The former State Board of Taxes and Assessments was an appointive 
board of five members. When the Tax Depaitment was established by Laws 
of 1931, eh, 330, it was provided that the employees of the State Board of 
Taxes and Assessments be retained in the new department (except for the 
proviso that the Tax Commissioner be allowed to exercise his discretion as to 
abolition of officers or positions). By P. L. 1031, ch. 100, sec. 2, it was pro- 
vided that the ftrst members of the new State Board of Tax Appeals be the 
members of the former State Board of Taxes and Assessments, and their 
terms were varied fiom one to five years. 
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of Tax Appeals is authorized to hear appeals brought by indi- 
viduals and municipalities against the decisions of the county 
hoards of taxation, and those brought by counties against the state 
equalization The latter is made under the direction of the State 
Tax Commissioner, and is confined by law to adjustments as amongst 
county aggregates. 

• 

State Supervision: Potential. — The State Tax Commissioner 
has general supervisory power over the local -assessing officials and 
the county boards, and is authorized to prepare forms for and 
require reports from them. It is his duty tq investigate the methods 
used by assessors in the state and to give them information which 
will aid them in their work. Every fifth year (elating from 1923) 
he is required to make an investigation of the assessments in each 
county. He is authorized to order reassessments wherever and 
whenever deemed necessary, and, if the local assessors fail or refuse 
to comply with the reassessment order, to appoint some other 
person to make the reassessment under the direction of the depart- 
ment. He does not have the power of direct administrative removal, 
but he may file charges with the Supreme Court for the removal of 
assessors who wilfully or unintentionally fail, neglect or refuse 
to comply with the constitution and laws of the state. 21 

State Supervision : Actual.— -State supervision and control over 
assessment in New Jersey is not very extensive, No really effective 
state equalization has ever been made or even attempted. No effort 
has been made for years to exercise the power of reassessment, and 
the power to apply to the Supreme Court for removal of assessors 
has very rarely been invoked. 22 Supervision has been entrusted 
largely to the county boards of taxation. At the present time there 
is no field staff, no appropriation having been granted for this 
purpose during the past few years by the legislature. 23 It appears 
that the state participates in assessments mainly ♦through advisory 
assistance by the Tax Commissioner upon request of the local 
assessors, and in the hearing of appeals by the State Board of Tax 
Appeals. 

-»i 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — Urban . — In the recent survey 
made by the Commission to Investigate the County and Municipal 
Taxation and Expenditures, of which Dr. Harley L, Lutz was 
Director of Research, a comparative ratio test of assessment inequal- 
ity was made. 24 Some 805 expert appraisals of properties located 


21 Compiled Statutes of New Jersey, 1709-1910, Taxes and Assessments, 
secs. 37 a-h; Supplement, 1911-1924, Taxes and Assessments, secs. 208-371, 
P. L. 1931, chs. 100 and 336. 

22 Letter from Mr.® J. H Thayer Martin, State Tax Commissioner of New 
Jersey, under date of June 19, 1934. 

23 Letter from Mr. Prank A. O’Connor, Field 'Secretary of the State Tax 
Department of New Jersey, under date of Sept. 10, 1934, 

24 Commission to Investigate the County and Municipal Taxation and 
Expenditures, Report Number 6, “The Revenue System of New Jersey,” 1931, 
p. 98-111. 
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in ten different counties, and 457 from eight municipalities of the 
state, all obtained from an insurance company, were compared with 
their corresponding assessed valuations. The results of a classifica- 
tion of the ratios for the 805 properties were as shown in Table XII. 

.TABLE Nil 


Distributions of Sample Assessment Ratios of Urban Property 
in New Jersey, Land and Buildings a 
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TABLE XIII 


Average Assessment Ratios op Rural Properties in Sample New 

Jersey Counties a 


• 

COUNTY 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

COUNTY 

* 

* Average 
assessment, 
ratio 

Atlantic 

26 

Middlesex. . * 

» 

45 

Burlington . . ... 

44 

Monmouth. . - 4 . 

51 

Camden 

60 

Morris ... 

30 

Cape May 

31 

Ocean 

27 

Cumberland 

45 

Salem 

39 

Gloucester 

48 

Somerset 

46 

Hunterdon 

47 

Sussex 

40 

Mercer . . . ... 

54 

Warren 

53 






a Commission to Investigate the County and Municipal Taxation, and Expenditures, Repor 
Nu?nber 6 , p 107- 


Wide variations were found to exist as amongst tlie average 
assessment ratios of these sixteen counties. The extremes were 
Atlantic county with an average ratio of 26 per cent and Mercer 
county with au average ratio of 54 per cent. Moreover, there were 
many outstanding examples of inequality within the counties as 
amongst individual properties. 

“For example, one farm in Burlington comity was appraised 
at $35,000 and assessed at $8,900, or 25 per cent, another farm in 
this county was appraised at $8,500 and assessed at $6,400, or 
% 75 per cent. In Gloucester county, two properties in one district 
had a combined value of $20,009 and a combined assessment of 
$6,000, or 30 per cent, while a farm in another district, appraised 
at $15,000 was assessed at $11,000, or 73 per cent. In Monmouth 
county, one property was appraised at $16,000 and assessed at 
$3,000, or 19 per cent, w r hile another was appraised at $15,000 and 
assessed at $9,500, or 63 per cent.” 20 

Summary .- — The assessment situation in New Jersey is summar- 
ized in this report as follows : 

“All property legally subject to taxation is not now being taxed, 
since some real property and much personal property are not being 
listed. Property is not now being assessed at its true value, nor 
any uniform percentage of true value. Instead, wide variations 
are found m different districts and in the assessment of different 
holdings m the same # district. These conditions reflect in part the 
inherent difficulties of ad valorem taxation; but they are to be 
. ascribed, in even greater degree, to the fact that assessments are 
now made by independent assessing officers in a large number of 
small local districts. Many of these districts are too small to pro- 


28 Ibid., p. 107. 
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vide competent assessors with adequate training 1 and equipment. 
In no respect can the supervision and equalization of assessments 
by county and state authorities be regarded as adequate. ’ ,27 

r 

Pennsylvania 

Assessment, Review and Equalization. — -There is a wide variety 
of types of assessment organization in this state. Most commonly 
a single town assessor, elected by popular vote, triennially assesses 
c the real property m the rural areas. In the more populous coun- 
ties, provision is madG for special boards. In Philadelphia, assess- 
ors are appointed by the board of revision,* in second class cities 
(Pittsburg and Scranton), a board of assessors of five members 
is elected; in third class cities, the city council appoints a single 
assessor. Review and revision are generally made by the county 
commissioners. First and second class cities have special boards 
of revision, while in third class cities, the council constitutes such a 
board. Assessments are reviewed and equalized for purposes of the 
county tax by the county commissioners. There is no state levy 
on real property and no state equalization. 

State Supervision. — There is practically no statutory provision 
for stale supervision and control over local assessments in this state. 
No state tax on real property has been levied for many years, and 
this policy of separation of the sources of state and local revenue 
has resulted in almost absolute local autonomy with respect to 
assessment administration. 

Recent Assessment Conditions. —The best evidence on assess- 
ment conditions in Pennsylvania is furnished by two studies of 
assessment inequality made by Prof. F. P. Weaver, one published 
in 1926, the second in 1931. 28 The ratio test method was utilized 
in both studies 

The Weaver Study of 1926 . — In the 1926 study, sales values were 
used as a basis for the test, the sales being as of the three years 
preceding the summer of 1925 (when the,. data were compiled). 
Six counties were selected as representative of the various types 
of the economic geography of the state: Lebanon and Lancaster, 
of the premier farming region of the southeast; Westmoreland, 
of the bituminous coal mining and industrial section of the south- 
west; Crawford, of the northwestern farming area; Wyoming, of 
the northeastern dairy section; Warren, of the oil and gas regions. 
When the ratios were computed and classified, the results were as 
shown in Table XI Y. 


27 rm., p. io 8 . 

28 p. p, Weaver, “Rural Taxation in Pennsylvania,” being Part I of S'ome 
Phases of Taxation in Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 
General Bulletin 437, Vol. 9, No. 24, December 15, 1926, pp. 1-25; F. P. 
Weaver, The Rural Tax Problem in Pennsylvania , Pennsylvania State College 
Bulletin 263, March 1931, pp. 18-23. 
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TABLE XIV 


Ranges and Averages of Assessment Ratios in Sample jCounties 
. in Pennsylvania, 1923-1925 a 


COUNTY 

Urban 

• 

Rural * 

• 

Range 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Number 

of 

properties 

• 

Range 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Number 

of 

properties 

Crawford 

73-19 

35 

99 

156-13 

« 

46 

227 

Lancaster . . .... . 

100- 5 

26 


105-27* 

55 

32 

Lebanon 

133- 9 

71 

110 

132-44 

85 

43 

Warren. . 

89-10 

42 

120 

160-13 

47 

113 

Westmoreland . . 

133-10 

32 

168 

129- 9 

1 37 

350 

Wyoming 

100- 8 

36 

91 

82- 8 

29 

107 


a Sconce: F. P Weaver, Rural Taxation m Pennsylvania, Part I of Some Phases of Taxation m 
• Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture General Bulletin 437, December 15, 
1926, pp 11-25 


Because of the absence of a state levy on real property in Penn- 
sylvania, the wide variations in the average assessment ratios of 
the six counties is not of significance, although the variety and 
common lowness of the ratio is indicative of a poor quality of 
assessment as concerns uniformity of the county and local levies. 
This lack of uniformity is established by the wide spreads between 
the assessment ratios of individual properties in all of the counties 
as indicated in Table XIV under the column “ Range.” The e£act 
amount of inequality is more definitely revealed by a more detailed 
classification of the data of three of the counties as shown in 
* Table XV. 

On the basis of these figures, Martin and Stephenson have com- 
puted the coefficients of dispersion. They indicate, a very inequit- 

TABLE XV 


Distributions op Sample Assessment Ratios in Pennsylvania, 

1923-1925 a 



Westmoreland 

Crawford 

Wyoming 

ASSESSMENT RATIO 














Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

Under 25 

31 

38 

18 

10 

28 

11 

25-39 

^ 118 

88 

51 

62 

44 

33 

40-69 

• 107 

28 

91 

24 

25 

36 

60-79 

56 

5 

42 

3 

9 

7 

80-89 

17 

2 

9 


1 

1 

90-100 

16 

5 

9 



3 

Over lt)0 

5 

2 

7 




Totala 



227 

99 

107 

91 


8 Weaver, op. cit. f pp. 17, 20, 23, 
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able situation in Pennsylvania. They were Crawford, urban 24.90 
per cent, rural 31.59 per cent; Westmoreland, urban 37,89 per 
cent, rural 35.50 per cent,* Wyoming, urban 34.16 per cent, rural 
39.51 per cent. 20 

The Weaver Study of 1931 . — In the summer of 1930, data on 
fifteen counties were secured through the co-operation of tax com- 
mittees appointed by the local granges. Each committee was asked 
to list the properties in its grange district which had been sold in 
recent years, together with the prices received and the figures at 
which they were assessed. They were also requested to list the other 
farms in the district, place an estimate on their selling value, and 
list the corresponding assessment When the assessment ratios were 
computed and classified, the results were as shown in Table XVI. 

TABLE XVI 


Ranges and Averages oe Assessment Ratios in Sample Counties 
in Pennsylvania, 1930 a 


COUNTY 

Salks Value Basis of COM- 
PARISON 

Estimated Value Basis of Com- 
parison 

Num- 
ber of 
proper- 
ties 

ASSESSMENT RATIO 

ASSESSMENT RATIO 

Num- 
ber of 
proper- 
ties 

Highest 

Lowest 

Average 

Average 

Lowest 

Highest 

Beaver 

29 

118 

16 

79 

53 

22 

142 

30 

Bucks 

26 

76 

16 

48 

4S 

16 

100 

58 

Carbon . . 

17 

261 

23 

53 

57 

28 

99 

14 

Centre 

44 

100 

17 

40 

44 

9 

180 

83 

Cheater 

15 

43 

12 

22 

34 

20 

100 

14 

Crawfoid 

19 

150 

40 

59 

75 

50 

140 

23 

Cumberland 

41 

120 

38 

^ 65 

71 

36 

123 

59 

Indiana ....... 

48 

212 

22 

66 

74 

20 

286 

45 

Jefferson 

71 

220 

25 

66 

81 

25 

220 

88 

Juniata 

' 97 

150 

20 ! 

49 

59 

20 

150 

55 

Lehigh . , . 

11 

73 

28 

56 




, 

Somerset . . . 

103 

102 

17 

46 

55 

25 

i7i 

155 

Susquehanna . . 

64 

179 

17 

74 

83 

43 

250 j 

48 

Warren 

12 

116 

31 

30 





Washington .... 

34 

100 

13 

74 

‘ ’ 80 

19 

103 

68 


R Source P. P. Weaver, The Rural Tax Problem m Pennsylvania , Pennsylvania State College 
Bulletin 262, March 1931, p, 21 


In general, there is a fairly close similarity between the results on 
either of the two bases, the ratios based on sales values being some- 
what higher than those based on estimated values in most cases. 
Thus, in nine of the thirteen counties for which ratios on both bases 
were computed, the ratio between the assessed value and estimated 
value was lower than the ratio between assessed value and sales 
value. On either basis, the existence of wide ranges within each 
of the counties, and marked inequality, therefore, in the distribu- 


29 J W. Martin and C. M. Stephenson, “Aspects of the Movement toward 
Separation of (Sources of State and Local Revenues/ 3 The Taos Magazine , Feb. 
1933, pp. 80-81. 
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don of the tax burden, was clearly demonstrated. In Indiana 
county, the estimate ratio ranged from 20 per cent to 286 per cent, 
the sales ratio ranging from 22 to £12 per cent In Jefferson county, 
the range was from 25 to 220 per cent on either basis. Most of the 
other counties did not show such extreme spreads, but very consider- 
able inequality was found even where these, ranges were narrowest. 

Summary — In 1926, Prof. Weaver arrived afc^the following con- 
clusions: “The analysis of the six counties studied, if they may 
be considered to be a fair sample of the state, should force one to # 
the conclusion that the present system of making assessments has 
failed utterly m accomplishing the purpose for which it was set 
up. Not only is it impossible to secure assessments* at the full value 
which the law requires hut it also appears impossible to get assess- 
ments made at any uniform rate either throughout a township, 
town or county. 

“Weaknesses of the present system seem to come largely from 
incompetence on the part of assessors to raise the rate of assess- 
ment in their own districts m order to avoid raising their districts ’ 
share of the county tax, the inability to get concerted action 
throughout a county m this respect, influence on the part of owners 
of large properties in keeping their assessments below the average 
of others, and the influence of property owners in general over the 
action of local assessors with whom they live as neighbors.” 30 

Discussing the data developed in 1930, Prof. Weaver stated: 
“They indicate that the conditions revealed by the assessment study 
of 1925 are quite general throughout the state and that little progress 
has been made in the last five years in securing a more equitable 
ratio of assessment to selling value. ” 31 


so F p. Weaver, Rural Taxation in* Pennsylvania,, p. 8. 

si F. P. Weaver, The Rural Tax Problem m Pennsylvania , p. 20. 



CHAPTER V 

THE SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 
Delaware 

Assessment, Review' and Equalization. — There are only three 
counties in this stqte, namely, New Castle, Kent and Sussex. The 
assessment organization and procedure m each is essentially similar, 
f such differences as exist being of a minor nature. In each county, 
there is an appointive* full-time board, which both makes the original 
assessments and also reviews complaints. In New Castle county, 
the board is composed of four members appointed for terms of four 
years; m Kent county, of three members appointed for terms of 
four years ; and in Sussex, of three members, for terms of six years. 
The appointments are made in all three counties by the Levy Court 
Commissioners (the governing body of Delaware counties). 1 

The city of Wilmington has its own board of assessors. Real ' 
property is assessed annually m New Castle, quadrennially in 
Kent, and sexennially in Sussex There is no provision for state 
equalization. 

State Supervision. — As in Pennsylvania, no statutory authority 
is granted to the State Tax Department to control or supervise the 
local assessments. And m point of fact, practically no control is 
exercised. 2 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — Individual Inequality . — One 
of the more elaborate studies of assessments is that of Prof M. M. 
Daugherty’s investigation of assessment inequality in Delaware, 
published m 1928. 3 Whenever a^property is transferred in Dela- " 
ware, the county official in whose office the transfer is recorded 
must make a cupy of the conveyance, giving a description of the 
parcel and its sale price, and send it to the Board of Assessment 
to be filed there. Prof. Daugherty utilized these sales records in 
his investigation. Four different years were selected: 1921, 1924, 
1926 and* 1927. The average assessment i*atio and coefficient of 

1 Prior to 1915 m Sussex, 1917 in New Castle, and 1921 in Kent, there 
were elective district assessors m Delaware instead of the present appointive 
county boards. The changes were made by Laws of 1915, ch. 79 for Sussex; 
Laws of 1917, ch 72 for New Castle; and Laws of 1921, ch. 14 for Kent. 

2 Eor many years prior to 1921, no state property tax at all had been levied 
in Delaware. A concomitant of this absence of a state levy was the develop- 
ment of a tradition of absence of state aupei vision and conti ol ovei local 
assessments. In 1921, the school system was shifted largely to the state, 
and a state property tax came to be levied on the^county assessments foi ' 
school purposes. In the past few years, this state property tax has not been 
levied. 

Regardless of these various changes, Delaware has consistently* regained 
from interfering with the autonomy of the county tax administration. 

3M. M. Daugherty, The Assessment and Equalization of Real Property in 
Delaware , Delaware Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 159, December 
1928. 


m 
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dispersion were computed for each of the four years in all three 
counties Rural and urban properties were segregated,, and the 
city of Wilipington was given separate consideration. The results 
were as shown in Tables XVII and XVIII. 


TABLE XVII # 


Average Assessment Ratios and Coefficients of Dispersion in 
Delaware, by Counties, 1921, 1924, 1926, and 1927 a 


YEAR 

Type of 
property 

Number of 
properties 

« 

Average 

Eifesessment 

ratio 

Coefficient 

of 

dispersion 


New Castle 




1921 

Wilmington 

817 

77 6 

25.1 


Town 

182 

73 5 

23 3 


Farm 

110 

83 6 

27 1 

1924 

Wilmington .... 

1,485 

61 9 

21 7 


Town 

303 

69.3 

29 1 


Farm 

86 

79.1 

29 7 

1026 

Wilmington 

1,302 

65 4 

20 9 


Town 

377 

70 5 

30.1 


Farm 

96 

75 5 

41.1 

1927 

Wilmington . 

1,069 

66 1 

21.4 


Town . . . 

300 

71 5 

31 5 


Farm . . 

77 

78 6 

34 2 

Kent 

1921 , 

Town . ... 

146 

88.1 

30 6 


Farm 

138 

• 80 4 

31 5 

1924 

Town . 

202 

73 7 

30.6 


Farm . 

122 

92 6 

32 1 

1926 

Town 

140 

79 0 

31.4 


Farm. . 

125 

88 O 

31.5 

1927 T 

Town ... . 

130 

81 8* 

27 9 


Farm 

117 

90.9 

29.1 

Sussex 

1921... 

Town . ... 

217’ 

79 7 

34 8 


Farm . 

265 

82 6 

33 9 

1924 

Town 

188 

77 2 

29 6 


Farm 

178 

97 5 

34 6 

1926 

Town 

202 

76 4 

38 8 

* 

Farm . 

175 

103 6 

29.3 

1927 

Town 

128 

74.3 

35.7 

* 

F arm 

166 

96 8 

32.6 


a Source. M. M. Daugherty, The Assessment and Equalisation of Real Property in Delaware , 
Delaware Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 159, Deo. 1928, Tables I-lV, pp. 9, 13, 15, 
and Table XI. ». 27. 
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TABLE XVIII 

Average Coefficients of Dispersion in Delaware: Wilmington, 
All Town, and All Farm a 


TYPE OP PROPERTY 

r 

Coefficient of Dispersion 


Average 
r for the 
four years 

1927 

1926 

1924 

1921 

Wilmington 

22.3 

21.4 

20 9 

21 7 

25 1 

All Town * ..... 

31.1 

31 7 

33 4 

30 0 

29 6 

All Farm 

32 2 

32 0 

34 0 

32.1 

30.8 


a Baaed on Table XVII* Unweighted arithmetic averageBj 


The coefficient of dispersion was consistently much smaller in 
Wilmington than in the rest of the state, indicating less unsatis- 
factory assessments there than elsewhere. For Wilmington, the 
average for the four years considered was 22.3 per cent, as com- 
pared with 31.1 per cent for other urban property, and 32.2 per 
cent for farm property. Single year comxjarisons show a similar 
relationship, the contrast being most marked in 1926, with a coeffi- 
cient of 20 9 per cent in Wilmington compared with 33.4 per cent 
for other urban property and 34 0 per cent for rural property. 

The differences in the uniformity of the assessment in the various 
counties was not very marked. r Town properties in New Castle 
(outside of Wilmington) were assessed with an average coefficient 
for the four yejfrs of 28.5 per cent, as compared with 30 1 per cent 
for Kent, and 34.7 per cent for Sussex. However, rural property 
in New Castle was the most unequally assessed of all the three coun- 
ties, with r an average coefficient for the four years of 33.0 per cent, 
as compared with 32.6 per cent for Sussex and 31.1 per cent for 
Kent. Similarly, no very significant differences appear with 
respect to the average inequality of all urban as compared with 
all rural properties sampled. In every one of the years, town 
properties were assessed slightly better than farm, but the differ- 
ences were exceedingly slight, averaging less than one point for 
the four years, and in both cases much inequality was found. 

' Eegressivity . — In addition to widespread inequality as amongst 
individual properties, Prof. Daugherty foun£ that there was a 
definite tendency for the assessors to relatively overassess the less 
valuable properties. This finding was based on an extensive classi- 
fication of the data according to the value of the properties* The 
facts for the latest year, 1927, are presented in Table XIX. 
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TABLE XIX 

Relation oe Value op Property to Assessment Ratio in 
Delaware, 1927 a 


Average Assessment Ratio 


VALUE OF PROPERTY 

NEW CASTLE 

KENT 

SUSSEX 

Wil- 

mington 

Town 

Farm 

Town 

* 

Farm 

Town 

Farm ^ 

SO- S999 

9B 1 

81 9 

89 3 

91 4 

« 

101 5 

78 8 

108 0 

1,000- 1,999 

77 0 

72 1 

89 9 

85 4 

*95 2 

86.4 

107 6 

2,000- 2,999 

66 5 

77 9 

55 0 

81 8 

100 6 

72 8 

95 1 

3,000- 3,999 

61 9 

74 2 

102 7 

69 8 

96 1 

58 5 

78.5 

4,000- 4,999 

63 3 

67 5 

84 1 

69 8 

01 8 

66 3 

86 5 

5,000- 5,999 

63 5 

65 7 

88 8 

67 5 

G9 8 

62 0 b 

85 1 

0,000- 6,999 

63 7 

04 4 

71 6 

58 1 

73 9 


72 5 b 

7,000- 7,999 

65 4 

69 9 

76 6 

65 2 b 

77 1 



8,000- 8,999 

68 4 

65 6 

67 9 


85 8 b 



9,000- 9.999 

67 2 

70 3 b 

95 5 





10,000-10,999 

60 7 


96 9 





11,000-11,999 .. .. 

73 2 


70 0 b 





12,000-12,999 

65 0 






. > .... 

13,000-13,999 

67 6 







14,000-14,999 

61 6 







15,000-15,999 

60 3 







Over 15,999 

61 4b 






• 


* Source: Daugherty, op. cit , p. 43 

b Average applies to all propeitiea over value of preceding class. 


The tendency toward regressivity was least pronounced in the 
case of properties of Wilmington, being confined, apparently, to 
only the first few value brackets. Farm properties in New Castle 
county also failed to reveal any very definite trend. In the case 
of the properties of the other counties the trend was quite pro- 
nounced, with varying degrees of irregularity, 

Prof. Daugherty computed the linear trend fdr each class of 
property in each of the three counties. On the basis of these com- 
putations, he concluded that “an increase of selling value is accom- 
panied by a decrease^ of the ratio of assessment, except m 1927 
for farm properties in New Castle county and for Wilmington 
properties selling for $3,000 or more.” 4 

Maryland 

Assessment, Review and Equalization. — County assessors, rang- 
ing in number from ten to fifty-six within the various counties of 
the state, are required by law to assess real property at least once 
in five years in Mainland. They are appointed by the county com- 
missioners, and are paid such compensation as the latter determine. 
Besides appointing the assessors, the county commissioners sit as a 
hoard of review, in which capacity they may hear complaints of 
taxpayers and may make adjustments upon their own motion. 


4 Daugherty, op . cit. } p. 21. 
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Cities may have their own independent assessment organization or 
may adopt the county assessments. In Baltimore, there is a Bureau 
of Assessment in charge of a Manager, the Appeal Tax Court, which 
formerly was the chief administrative tax board of the city, now 
exercising only appellate functions . 5 6 

In each county, there 1$ a resident supervisor of assessments, who 
is appointed by the Tax Commission from a list of five persons 
submitted by the county commissioners. These officials are on a 
full time salaried basis. They are required to exercise general super- 
vision over the local assessors; to make visits to them; to obtain data 
on sales; to recommend assessments to the boards of county com- 
missioners during their sessions of review; and to appeal to the 
State Tax Commission if the latter fail to follow their recommenda- 
tions. 

The State Tax Commission, which is composed of three members 
appointed by the Governor for terms of six years, hears appeals 
brought b y the supervisors and taxpayers against the decisions of 
the county commissioners. No state equalization in the orthodox 
sense of the term is provided for by law, adjustments being con- 
fined to changes on such appeal. 

State Supervision : Potential —Extensive powers of supervision 
and control have been granted to the State Tax Commission by the 
statutes It is authorized to prepare forms, schedules and tax 
books; also to formulate standards or units for the assessment of 
various kinds of property, to issue instructions to local supervisors 
of assessments in regard thereto, and to require the use thereof. 
It is to confer with local officials as often as it deems necessary 
It may investigate assessments on its own initiative at any time, 
and may order reassessments to be made, either by the assessors 
appointed by the county commissioners or by its own appointed 
agents. It may r remove county supervisors or assessors for incom- 
petency or other cause by its own act after a hearing , 6 

State Supervision: Actual. — Although a high degree of state 
supervision and control is potentially possible in Maryland, such 
is not the practice. The relations between the county supervisor 
and the Tax Commission are reported to be very casual, and for 
the most part, the supervisors are left alone. Moreover, it appears 
that these supervisors have developed neither the records and 
equipment nor technical methods necessary to the proper perform- 
ance of their task . 7 On the whole, the participation of the state in 
assessments in Maryland is limited in practice to nominal super- 
vision and to hearing and deciding appeals . 8 


5 Ordinance No. 505, approved April 23, 1934, under Laws of 1033, eh. 264. 

e Laws of 1920, eh. 226, secs. 106, 167, 171, 173, 174, 175. 

7 V. J. Wyckoff, “Local Taxation in Maryland,” Bulletin of the National 
Taw Association , May 1934, p. 234. 

s Conclusion based on Wyckoff, cited above, and on letter from Mr. Jesse 
IX Price, Chan man of the State Tax Commission of Maryland, under date of 
June 12, 1934. 
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Recent Assessment Conditions. — Individual Inequality W. P. 
Walker and S. H, DeVault have made a comparative ratio study 
of assessments and sales prices in Maryland. 9 In one part of this 
study, 454 Tural transfers and 544 urban transfers, all of which 
occurred in the years 1925 and 1926, were utilized as a' sample. 
When the assessment ratios were computed find classified, the results 
were as shown in Table XX. 

TABLE XX 


Distributions op Sample Assessment Ratios in Maryland, 

1925-1926 a 


J 

ASSESSMENT RATIO 

Number op 
Properties 

Rural 

Urban 

Under 20 per cent 

4 

16 

20-39. . . 

41 

91 

40- 59 

88 

185 

60-79 

132 

147 

80- 99 . . . 

90 

49 

100-119.... 

51 

27 

120-139 

15 

11 

140-159 

16 

8 

160-199 

11 

8 

200 and over 

6 

2 


454 

544 


a Source: W. P Walker and S, II. DeVault, Taxation in Maryland, with Special Reference to 
Agriculture , Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 339, Dec. 1932, p 278. 


The ratio of assessed to sales value ranged from less than 20 per 
cent to over 200 per cent. It is apparent from mere inspection of 
the table that the test disclosed a very inequitable situation in this 
state. This conclusion is both confirmed and made more definite 
when the index of average inequality, namely, the coefficient of 
dispersion, is calculated. For rural properties, the coefficient of 
dispersion was 34 9 per cent; for urban properties, 37.7 per cent. 10 

hiter-Counly Inequality . — Another part of this study consisted 
of an analysis of inter-county inequality. For this purpose, sales 
values, as disclosed* by 2,565 transfers which occurred during the 


O w. P. Walker and S. H. DeVault, Taxation in Maryland with Special Ref- 
erence to Agriculture , Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
339, Dec. 1932, pp. 275-280. 

Computed by the writer on the basis of Table XX. 
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years 1918-1926 inclusive, 2,172 transfers which took place in the 
years 1923-1926 inclusive, and 1,546 transfers made in the period 
1927-193i inclusive (and the first four months of 1932), were com- 
pared with their corresponding assessed valuations. Urban proper- 
ties were- segregated from rural. The results were as shown in 
Table XXI. 

TABLE XXI 

« Average Assessment Ratios oe Sample Maryland Counties, 
r 1918-1921, 1923-1926, 1927-1931 
(and First Four Months, 1932) a 


COUNTY 

Average Assessment Ratio 

1918- 

-1921 

1923- 

-1926 

1927-1931 AND FIRST 
FOUR MONTHS, 1932 

Farm 

Town 

Farm 

Town 

Farm 

Town 

Caroline 

52.8 

58 8 

67 6 

59.8 

108 4 

74 0 

Carroll 

58 2 

60 6 

73 9 

54 5 

110 9 

67 4 

Charles . . 

63 2 

60 9 

70 0 

65 8 

94 4 

75 8 

Garrett 

67 5 

71 6 

76 9 

62 9 

88 1 

75 6 

Queen Anne's 

48 8 

58 9 

77.8 

64 5 

85 1 

72 1 

Washington 

41 6 

51 2 

65 1 

54 3 

82 0 

59 1 

All counties ... 

60 6 

57 3 

70 9 

58 6 

91 5 

66 8 


a Source: Walker and DeVuult, op, cit., p. 277 


It is apparent that assessment inequalities as between county 
averages have existed in all three periods In the latest period, the 
extremes in this. respect were, for farm properties, Carroll (110.9 
per cent) and Washington (82.0 per cent) ; for town properties, 
Charles (75 8 per cent) and Washington (59.1 per cent). 

Rural-Urban Inequality , — Another type of inequality revealed 
by this table is rural-urban inequality. For example, in recent 
years, rural property has been very considerably overassessed rela- 
tively to urban property. In the period 1927 to the first four 
months of 1932 inclusive, farm property was assessed at an average 
ratio of 91.5 per cent, whereas town property was assessed at an 
average of 66.8 per cent. 

Regressivity , — The 6,283 transfers of the above table were also 
classified according to value groups, in order to learn whether 
there was discrimination on this basis, and if so, in what direction 
and to what extent. The results of this grouping of the data were 
as shown in Table XXII. 
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TABLE XXII 


Relation op Value op Property to Assessment 
Ratio in Maryland®- 


VALUE OF PROPERTY 

Rural „ 

Urban 

Number of 
properties 

A verage 
assessment 
ratio 

Number of 
properties 

3 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Undei $1,000 

522 

92 1 

T> 

1,195 

76 2 

SI, 000 to $5,000 

1,675 

76 4 

1,897 

61 2 

Over $5,CQ0 . 

705 

56.7 

289 

54 5 


a Source: Walker and DeVault, op cit , p 279! 


This table shows that there is a definite and regular tendency to 
assess the less valuable properties at a relatively higher ratio of 
assessed to sales value. Farm properties worth less than $1,000 
were assessed at an average of over 90 per cent, whereas those 
worth over $5,000 were assessed at an average of less than 60 per 
cent, those worth from $1,000 to $5,000 being assessed at close to 
75 per cent. Town properties worth less than $1,000 were assessed 
at an average of 76.2 per cent, while those worth over $5,000 were 
assessed at an average of 54.6 per cent, with the intermediate group 
again assessed at an intermediate average, 61.2 per cent. 

Summary . — In summary, the investigation revealed extensive 
individual, inter-county and urban-rural inequality, and pro- 
nounced regressivity in assessments of real property in Maryland. 

Virginia 

Assessment and Review. — Organization Prior to 1926 . — In order 
to understand the present rather unusual assessment situation in 
Virginia, it is necessary briefly to summarize the events which have 
led up to it. Prior to 1926, real estate had been assessed quinquen- 
nially by officials entitled Assessors of Lands. The function of mak- 
ing annual changes (to take into account the construction of new 
improvements, and personal property administration generally) had 
been entrusted to other officials called Commissioners of the Revenue. 

The 1926 Reorganization . — In 1926, as part of a general reorgan- 
ization of the tax system, at which time the policy of the separa- 
tion of sources of state and local revenue was established, the office 
of Assessor of Lands was abolished. The duty of assessing real 
property was transferred to the Commissioner of Revenue, and the 
number of these commissioners was substantially reduced. 
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Developments after 1926 . — Because of this shift of responsibili- 
ties and reduction m the number of officials to cope with the task 
of assessment, and the feeling that inconsequence the Commissioners 
of the Revenue would simply copy the last quinquennial assess- 
ment without even making an effort toward new and appropriate 
appraisals, the General Assembly of 1930 decided to meet the situa- 
tion by virtually recognizing the futility of attempting new assess- 
ments, and entrusting the whole matter to the local boards of 
equalization. Assessment was made merely optional, instead of 
mandatory as heretofore, except in the case of the twenty-four cities 
of the state and four of the counties contiguous to these cities, 
namely Henrico, Chesterfield, Arlington and Fairfax. For the 
rural areas in the other ninety-six counties in the state, it was 
provided that boards of equalization be appointed by the local 
courts to sit at various places within their jurisdiction and hear 
and determine complaints. 11 

Other legislation concerning periodic assessment and equalization 
was passed in 1932. The latest law, that of 1934, provides for 
general reassessment and equalization in 1934 and every fourth 
year thereafter in each of the cities containing more than 12,000 
inhabitants. In cities of 12,000 population or less, it is provided 
that reassessment may be made in 1934, and must be made in 1938 
and every fourth year thereafter. With respect to the rest of the 
state, all of the counties may provide for pezuodic assessment and 
equalization in 1934 and every fourth year thereafter, but those 
counties having a population of more than 500 inhabitants per 
square mile, and those counties adjoining such a county, or a city 
of more than 150,000 inhabitants, must provide for reassessment 
in 1938 and every fourth year thereafter. 13 

Present Provisions . — In general, "then, periodic reassessment and 
equalization are ^mandatory only in the cities and four counties 
mentioned, being merely optional in the rest of the counties In 
answer to an inquiry concerning the invocation of the optional 
provisions, the writer was informed that they 4 ‘have not meant. very 
much m practice. 9 J18 

It is provided by the law of 1934 that the assessing and equaliz- 
ing officials are to be appointed by the corporation or hustings 
court of cities and by the circuit court of counties. The equaliza- 
tion boards are to consist of from three to five members. There is 
no state levy on real property and no state equalization. 

State Supervision : Potential.— At the same time that the policy 
of separation of sources was introduced, a State Tax Commission, 
composed of the Governor, Auditor, and an, appointive member, 
known as the State Tax Commissioner, was established, superseding 

11 W, H. Stauffer, Taxation m Virginia, University of Virginia Institute 
for Research in the Social Sciences, Institute Monograph No. 13, 1931, pp, 
re-83 

12 1934 Supplement to the Virginia Code of 1930, Appendix, The Tax Code, 
secs. 242, 344. 

is Letter from Dr. Wha. H. Stauffer, Economist, Department of Taxation 
of Virginia, under date of Nov. 28, 1934. 
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the former entirely ex officio State Tax Board. In 1927 7 the 
administration of the state government was reorganized. As con- 
cerns tax administration, the State Tax Commission was supplanted 
by a new State Tax Department, headed by the State Tax Commis- 
sioner. At the present time, the statutory powers of the commis- 
sioner with respect to state supervision ^and control over assess- 
ments are of well-nigh negligible importance. They are limited' to 
the preparation of books and forms, and advice and aid upon 
request — and only upon request — by local boards of equalization 
or taxpayers. 14 ■? ■> 

State Supervision: Actual. — The one form of State supervision 
authorized by the statutes, namely, advice upon request of local 
officials or taxpayers, is largely confined to such matters as construc- 
tion of the tax laws. On the whole, it may be said that, in con- 
formity with the law of the state, practically no state supervision 
and control over local assessments is exercised in Virginia at the 
present time. 15 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — Roy A Ballinger and Whit- 
ney Coombs have made a ratio test of assessment inequality m Vir- 
ginia as it existed in 1926. 16 Owners’ estimates were utilized as the 
basis of comparison. A classification of the resulting ratios is pre- 
sented m Table XXIII. 

TABLE XXIII 


Rural and Urban Distribution op Sample Assessment Ratios in 

Virginia, 1926 a 


ASSESSMENT RA»TIO 

Percentage 
of total: 
rural 

properties 

Percentage 
of total: 
urban 
properties 

0-10 

1.8 

4.6 

10-20 . 

14 2- 

14.7 

20- 30 

20.8 

18.2 

30- 40 

21 3 

17.1 

40- 50 

17 4 

14 3 

60- 60.. .. 

8 1 

10.0 

60- 70 . 

3 8 

14 .*4 

70- 80 

3 2 

3.8 

80- 90 

3.3 

1 5 

90-100 

2.0 

.6 

Over 100 

4.1 

8 


100 0 

100 0 


a Source* R. A Ballinger and W Coombs, Taxation on Farm and Urban Real Estate m W- 
ginia, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 268, Sept. 1929, p. 28 


1* Virginia Coda of 1930, The Tax Code, eh. 4, sec. 14 
is Letter from Dr. W. H. Stauffer, cited above, and fiom Mr. C H. Morris- 
sett, State Tax Commissioner of Virginia, under date of June 13, 1934. 

10 Roy A. Ballinger and Whitney Coombs, Taxation on Farm and Urban 
Real Estate m Virginia , Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
263, September 1929, pp. 26-30. 

3 
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As can be observed from examination of this table, there were 
very substantial variations amongst the ratios. At the extremes, 
some properties were assessed at jess than 10 per cent, others at 
over 100 per cent. On the basis of the facts of this investigation, 
Martin and Stephenson have computed the coefficients of dispersion. 
They were very high* 44.43 per cent for the rural properties, 44.26 
per cent for all properties. 17 

When the properties were classified according to their locality, 
very considerable variations were found to exist as amongst the 
average ratios of assessment and as amongst the coefficients of dis- 
persion. Table XXIV shows the results of this classification, 
together with the computation of the coefficients of dispersion by 
Martin and Stephenson. 

TABLE XXIV 

Average Assessment Ratios and Coefficients of Dispersion in 
Sample Counties, Towns and Cities of Virginia, 1926 R 


Rural 


JURISDICTION 

Number 

of 

properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Coefficient 

of 

dispersion 

A ccomac county .... 

100 

31 8 

35 54 

Augusta county 1 

91 

34.6 

25 80 

Fauquier county 

50 

33 6 

26 46 

Halifax county. . 

73 

43.0 

32 46 

Nansemond county 

56 

48.2 

40 58 

Rockingham county ^ . 

76 

38.9 

42 12 


Town and City 


Cape Charles 

51 

36 7 

43 

66 

Harrisonburg . 

41 

28 0 

37 

74 

Richmond 

107 

64 0 

6 

74 

Suffolk 

44 

60 0 

40 

78 

Winchester 

53 

38.8 

28 

74 


R Sources: Ballinger and. Coombs, op ext , p. 30 and Martin and Stephenson, loc cit. 


Because of the fact that no state tax on real property is levied 
in Virginia, the variations as amongst county averages is not signi- 
ficant, although the wide variations in the town and city averages 
are significant with respect to the county levies. The situation - 
depicted with respect to individual inequality within the districts 
is most important. With the exception of Richmond, with a 
remarkably low degree of inequality, the rest of the districts made - 
showings ranging from poor to extremely poor. 


17 Martin and Stephenson, loo . c it . 
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West Virginia 

Assessment, Review and Equalization.— Assessment of real 
property is, made in this state deputies appointed by the county 
assessor. The latter, who is elected by popular vote for a three year 
term and serves on a full-time salaried basis, is ordinarily a super- 
visory officer. In some of the smaller counties, lie frequently assesses 
one magisterial district himself, but the county assessor of West 
Virginia does not usually make assessments. Until 1933, county 
review and equalization had been performed by a county board of 
equalization composed of three members appointed by the State 
Board of Public Works. In that year, however, th^se boards were 
abolished, this function being transferred to the county courts. 
There is an ex officio slate board of equalization, namely, the State 
Board of Public Works, composed of the Governor, State Auditor, 
Superintendent of Schools and the Commissioner of Agriculture, 
but it has not attempted to equalize in recent years 18 

State Supervision : Potential.— The State Tax Commissioner is 
the administrative head of the tax system. Appointed by the 
Governor with the advice and consent of the Senate, he holds 
office for a term of six years. Plis statutory powers with respect 
to supervision and control of assessments are extensive He lias 
general supervisory powers over the local officials ; is directed to 
prescribe forms for them, may require reports from them; may 
issue instructions to them; and is required to give advice on their 
request. lie is authorized to visit the counties from time to time 
for purposes of investigation and instruction He is also required 
by the statutes to assist the State Board of Public Works in the 
making of an inter-county equalization, and is authorized to appoint 
special appraisers for this purpose. He may institute removal pro- 
ceedings against local assessors in the courts for refusal to obey 
his instructions, or for official misconduct or neglect of duty He 
has the power to order reassessments, and may appoint special 
appraisers for this purpose. 19 

State Supervision : Actual. — Although the statutory powers 
with respect to state supervision over local assessments are wide, 
central control in West Virginia has been neither extensive nor 
strict in actual practice. Dr. R. G Blakey, who has made a 
thorough study of the facts, has observed that an unfortunate 
situation has been developing over a series of shears which prevents 
the Tax Commissioner of West Virginia from exercising vigorous 
control; “The statutes appear to give the Tax Commissioner ample 
power, but behind the statutes are a long line of practices, tradi- 
tions and public pinion that practically paralyze much of his 
seeming power.’ ’ No state equalization is made; reassessment and 
removal have apparently not been exercised at all in recent years ; 

is Data on the above section from letter fiom Mr. Fied . L. Fox, State Tax 
Commissioner of West Viiginia, under date of Nov. 20, 1934. 

- io West Virginia 'Code, 1931, cli. 11, art. 1, secs. 1-G, and art 3, sec. 1. 
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and on the whole, the activities of the Tax Commissioner with 
respect to state supervision and control over assessments in this 
state are chiefly of a mild advisory f and educational sort. 20 

Recent Assessment Conditions — Individual Inequality — The 
best evidence on assessment inequality in West Virginia is that 
found in the recent survey of the tax situation m that state by 
Dr. Blakey. 21 The method of investigation used was the compara- 
tive ratio test, sales Values being utilized as the basis of compac- 
tion. Transfers of 1,346 parcels, nearly all as of 1929, with a few 
a? of 1928 and 1930 {in those counties where it was difficult to 
secure sufficient "numbers for 1929) constituted the sample. When 
the ratios were computed and classified, the results were as shown 
in Table XXV. 

TABLE XXV 

Distributions of Sample Assessment Ratios in West Virginia, 

1928-1930 a 


ASSESSMENT RATIO 

Number of Properties 

Farms 

Lots 

Tracts 

0-10 


6 

8 

17 

10-20 


15 

20 

16 

20- 30 


26 

35 

29 

30- 40 


51 

58 

35 

40-50 


64 

51 

24 

50- 60 

.... 

50 

55 

18 

60- 70 


63 

70 

24 

70- 80 


47 

47 

12 

80- 90 - 


34 

40 

19 

90-100 


33 

25 

5 

100-110 


46 

30 

22 

110-120 


21 

23 

5 

120-130 


17 

10 

8 

130-140 


9 

11 

4 

140-150 


11 

3 

3 

150-200 


28 

20 

13 

200-300 


10 

17 

13 

Over 300 


6 

11 

8 

Totals 


537 

534 

275 


u Source: R, G. Blakey, Report on Taxation m West Virginia , 1930, pp. 116, 123. 


The properties were classified into three main subdivisions: 
rural properties; urban properties; and tract*, or undeveloped 


20 Letter from Mr. Fred L. Fox, State Tax Commissioner of West Virginia, 

undta date of June 14, 1934, and comments of R. Gr. Blakey. Report on 
Taxation in West Virginia, 1030, p 179. ' _ 

21 E. G, Blakey, op, ett. } chap, v, “Assessment of Beal Estate,” pp, 107- 
128. 
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lands. Within each class, there were extremely great variations in 
the assessment ratio. The range in the case of farms was from 
2.22 per cent to 596.66 per cent; of tracts, from .55 per cent to 
955 per cent; of lots, from 2.78 per cent to 1,500 per cent! 

The computation of a better measure of inequality than the 
range, namely, the coefficient of dispersion, pointed to ‘the sdme 
conclusion of extremely glaring inequality. The greatest amount 
of variation from uniformity was found in the case of the tracts, 
with a coefficient of dispersion of 79.09 per cent. The other classes 
also showed extremely high coefficients: 5&40 per cent for Ihff 
urban properties; 52.33 per cent for the rural properties. The 
average coefficient of dispersion for all types of property was 60.61 
per cent. 22 

Inter-Class and Inter-County ' Inequality . — Not only was there 
great inequality as amongst individual properties. There was also 
inequality as amongst the three classes of property and as amongst 
the various counties. Thus farms were assessed on the average 
at 69.6 per cent, urban properties at 64.4 per cent, while tracts 
were assessed at only 61.5 per cent on the average. The variations 
as amongst the average county ratios was even greater, as shown 
in Table XXYI. 

TABLE XXVI 

Distribution of Average Assessment Ratios of Counties in 
West Virginia, 1928-1930 a 


30- 40 
40- 50 
50- 60. 
60- 70. 
70- 80. 
80- 90. 
90-100 
100-110 
110-120. 


AVERAGE ASSESSMENT RATIO 


Number 

of 

counties 


1 

10 

4 

22 

6 

7 

4 

0 

1 


“ Based on Blakey, op. cit, p. 114-115. 


Regressivity. — -As for regressivity, the following facts were 
revealed. For far*n properties, there was a definite and fairly 
regular tendency for the ratio of assessment to become smaller as 
the value of the farm increased. Properties worth less than $200 
were assessed at an average ratio of 273.08 per cent; those worth 
from $400 to $500 at a ratio of 88.06 per cent ; those from $1,100 to 


22 Coefficients of dispersion computed hj Martin and Stephenson, loo. cit. 
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$1,299 at 72.83 per cent; those from $4,500 to $5,499 at 60.21 per 
cent. For the urban properties, the tendency was less regular, 
especially *in the case of properties ^vorth from $600 to $1,099. At 
the extremes, properties worth less than $200 were assessed at an 
average ratio of 102.40 per cent; those worth $10,000 and more at 
54.16 per* cent. The tendency was also somewhat irregular for 
tracts, but here also the trend was definite. Properties worth less 
than $200 were assessed at an average ratio of 137.44 per cent; 
those worth over $3,000, at 57 22 per cent 2J 

Summary . — Ur. Bla&ey summarizes the results of the investiga- 
lion in the following words: “It is stating the present situation 
in very mild terms to say that the mam part of the tax system 
of West Virginia rests upon a thoroughly unsound and inequitable 
foundation. Much stronger language would be justified. Tests 
indicate that not over one-quarter or one-third of the assessments 
are reasonably good, the other three-quarters or two-thirds range 
from had to worse, and from worse to indefensible. The bad 
results are due largely to the antiquated, inefficient methods of 
assessment and equalization used in this state.” 21 

North Carolina 

Assessment, Review and Equalization —Township assessors, 
serving as deputies of a county supervisor of assessments (who is 
himself appointed by the board of county commissioners), quadren- 
nially assess real property m North Carolina. The county super- 
visor may be, and usually is, a comity officer designated by the 
board of county commissioners 1o act in this capacity ( e.g the 
county auditor, tax clerk, accountant or chairman of the board 
of county commissioners) The actual assessments are made by tbe 
township assessors, for which work they are compensated on a 
per diem basis. In incorporated cities or towns, the board of county 
commissioners may in its discretion appoint an assessor for each 
ward or district in the city or town. The county supervisor and 
the township assessors are required to meet together at various 
times in order to make adjustments and corrections. So convened, 
they constitute what is known as the “county board of list takers 
and assessors.” The board of county commissioners serves as a 
county board of equalization, and in this capacity, reviews and 
revises the assessment roll, both upon complaint of taxpayers and 
upon its own motion. It also equalizes as amongst tax districts 
and localities within the county 

Appeals from the decisions of the comity boards may be taken 
to the State Board of Assessment and Review. -This board is com- 
posed of the Governor (or a person designated by him), the Com- 
missioner of Revenue, the Chairman of the Corporation Commis- 
sion, the Attorney-General and the Director of Local Government. 


28 Blakey, op . oit , pp, 127, 128. 
Ibid p. 126. 
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The Commissioner of Revenue is the Chairman of the Board, and 
exercises its functions when the board is not in session This board 
has the power to equalize as apaongst individuals, subdivisions of 
counties, and counties. 

State Supervision : Potential — The State Board of Assessment 
and Review has general supervisory powefs over the local assessing 
and local equalizing officials. It is authorized, to confer with and 
advise them on the preparation and maintenance of suitable records ; 
to prescribe forms; to require reports; and to prepare an instruc- 
tion book on the law and their duties under it. It is authorized 
to investigate eases of alleged omissions, fraud and other improprie- 
ties. It does not have either of the more drastic powers of super- 
vision, namely, reassessment and removal, but it may call upon the 
Attorney-General or any prosecuting attorney m the state to assist 
in the enforcement of the law and of the penalties imposed for the 
failure, refusal or neglect of public officers to comply with it. 2n 

State Supervision* Actual — Since 1921, North Carolina has 
attempted to pursue a policy of separation of sources, although a 
state levy on real property has been imposed at times m recent 
years because of pressing financial needs caused by the depression 26 
As a consequence and concomitant of this policy, a tradition of non- 
interference in the matter of local assessment has developed, and 
state supervision is very slight. 

Recent Assessment Conditions — Rural: Individual Inequality . 
Considerable assessment inequality was revealed in an investi- 
gation conducted by the special State Tax Commission of North 
Carolina, described in its 1928 report. 27 A rather unusual variant 
of the estimated value, assessed rvalue ratio test was employed. In 
each area, a number of persons familiar with ttie farms of the 
community were requested to give their estimate of certain speci- 
fied farms. In this manner, some 3,174 estimates were received 
on 1,057 pieces of farm property, or an average of three estimates 
per farm. To these estimates was added the owner’s estimate. An 
average estimate was then obtained for each farm, and this average 
estimated value compared with the assessed valuation. A classi- 
fication of the ratios thus obtained yielded results as shown in 
Table XXVII. 


25 P. L. 1033, ch. 204, secs. 200, 202 

26 For example in 1930, a state school levy of 15' cents per $100 was im- 
posed as a county tax, the counties m turn paying the tax to the state. North 
Carolina Code of 1931, sec 7880. 

27 Report of the Tag: Commission, 1928, Part II, chaps, vn and vm 
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TABLE XXVII 

Distribution or Sample Rural'' Assessment Ratios in North 
Carolina, 1928 a 


r 

ASSESSMENT RATIO 


Number 

of 

properties 




jf. 


Below 30 

30-39.9 < 

40- 49 9 

50-59.9 

60- 69 9 

70- 79 9 

80- 89 9 

90- 99.9 

100-109 9 

110-119 9 

120-129 9 

130-139.9 

140-149.9 

150 and over 


Total, 


46 
62 
84 

106 

156 

138 

124 

97 

73 

47 
19 
17 
16 
35 


1,020 


6 Source. Report of the Tax Commission, 1928, p. 170. 


As can be observed from inspection of this table, some proper- 
ties were assessed at less than 30 per cent of their estimated value, 
others at over 150 per cent. Theoaverage degree of disuniformity, 
as measured by^the coefficient of dispersion, was 29.2 per cent, indi- 
cating very considerable inequality. 

Inter-County Variations of Average Assessment Ratios and Coeffi- 
cients . — These data were classified according to regions and coun- 
ties in order to ascertain whether there was variation as amongst 
the average county assessment ratios. Table XXVIII shows the 
results of this classification. 
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TABLE XXVIII 


Average Assessment Ratios and Coefficients of Dispersion in 
Sample Counties of ft O rth Carolina, 1928 a 


REGION AND COUNTY 

Number 

of 

properties 

Average 
assessment 
• ratio 

Coefficient 

of 

dispersion 

Mountain region; 

* 


#> 

Jackson 

110 

* 60 

30 0 

McDowell 

53 

80 

33 5 

Ashe 

92 

• 61 

27 8 

Piedmont region: 




Catawba 

96 

73 

19.3 

Davidson .... 

106 

50 

29.8 

Pierson 

81 

77 

33 6 

Coastal plain: 




Moore. 

65 

71 

29 8 

Cumberland 

107 

59 

32 9 

Lenoir 

149 

92 

37.6 

Tidewater region: 




Pender , . , . 

92 

61 

26 7 

Chowan 

69 

87 

33 0 

Totals and averages 

1,020 

75 

29.2 


a Source: Report of the Tax Commission , 1928, p 170. 


Very considerable inter-county inequalities were revealed. In 
Davidson county, the average assessment ratio Avas 50 per cent; 
in Lenou*, 92 per cent. There Avas also a good deal of variation in 
the degree of assessment inequality Avithin the various counties. 
Thus, CataAvba Avas assessed most equitably, witli^a coefficient of 
dispersion of 19.3 per cent; Lenoir, least equitably, Avith a coefficient 
of 37.6 per cent. 

Eegressivity . — When the data was classified according to the 
value of the properties, a definite tendency for the assessment ratio 
to decline as the value of the property became greater A\ r as revealed 
for all of the properties under $16,000 Over this amount, there 
were a small number of cases shoAving assessment ratios Avhich were 
even higher than for the least valuable classes. On the whole, Iioav- 
ever, the usual tendency toAvard the regressive operation of the real 
property tax under present administrative practices Avas found in 
this study . 28 

JJrian: Various Types of Inequality . — -Urban assessments were 
also tested by the method of averaging owners ? estimates and other 
estimates, and then comparing the average estimated value so 
'obtained with the corresponding assessed valuation. Some 1,062 
properties located in thirty-six cities constituted the sample. The 

28 Report of the Taco Commission, 1928, pp. 172-173. 
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average assessment ratio of these urban properties was 58.6 per 
cent as compared with 75.0 per cent for the rural properties, con- 
stituting another type of inequality in this state. No distribution 
of the individual ratios as m the case of the rural properties was. 
presented, but other type»s of inequality discovered are indicative 
of tlie existence of muck 'inequality as among individual properties. 
For example, when the cities were classified by regions, as in Table 
XXIX, the average ratios for the regions were found to vary 
widely. The extremes were 73 0 per cent for the cities m the Tide- 
water region and 50 <7 per cent for the cities in the Mountain 
region. <■ 

f TABLE XXIX 

Average Assessment Rattos op Cities in North Carolina, 
by Regions, 1928 a 


REGION 

i Number 
of 

cities 

Number 

of 

properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Tidewater i 

5 

' 115 

73.0 

Coastal Plain 

13 

39S 

59.9 

Piedmont 

11 

423 

58.9 

Mountain ■ 

7 

126 

1 

50.7 


a Source, j Report of the State Tax Coinmissnoyi, 1928, p 215 

Regromvtty — When the properties were classified according to 
value, as in Table XXX, again it was found that the least valuable 
properties received considerably worse treatment at the hands of 
the assessors llign those of greater value. Properties worth less 
than $4,000 were assessed on the average at 66.5 per cent, whereas 
those worth over $50,000 were assessed at only 56.7 per cent, a 
cliff ei’ence of about ten points or approximately 16 per cent. 

TABLE XXX 


Relation op Value of Property to Assessment Ratio in Cities 
op North Carolina, 1928 a 


VALUE OF PROPERTY 

i 

i Number 
of . 

, properties 

r 

i 

| Average 
; assessment 
ratio 

I0-S4.000 

473 

p 66.5 

4,001-10,000 ........... 

203 

46.1 

10,001-50,000 

269 

60.6 

Over 60,000 .... 

117 

56.7 





Source: Report of the State Tax Comtmesion, 1928, p, 216. 
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Business-Residential Inequality . — A classification of the proper- 
ties as to whether they were of business or residential character was 
made. It disclosed that the .business properties were relatively 
underassessed. The average assessment ratio of the 352 business 
properties was 57.6 per cent; the average ratio of the 710 residen- 
tial properties, 63.1 per cent. 29 

Assessment Practices. — Summary — In addition to the ratio test 
of assessment inequality described above, the Tax Commission also 
made a field investigation of assessment practices. Personal vi^jts 
were made in 98 of the 100 counties of the state % the others being 
covered by questionnaire. Tardiness in the preparation of the roll, 
mere copying, and the practice of crude horizontal changes were 
found to be prevalent in many of the counties A brief excerpt 
from the description of the results of this field investigation may 
serve to conclude our consideration of the performance of this 
important function in North Carolina. 

“Tax. books are rarely completed by the time taxes are due and 
payable, and m some cases are not completed until within the fol- 
lowing year, and the taxpayers who desire to pay taxes promptly 
in many cases cannot do so for this reason. In one county, the 
1927 tax books were not completed until March 1928, 

“In many counties there has been no real assessment of property 
of the kind that made inquiry into the actual value of each tract 
of real property since 1920, either the 1920 value or some uniform 
percentage of it being brought forward each year, although economic 
conditions have within that time brought substantial changes in the 
valuation status of particular pieces and classes of property in par- 
ticular localities and sections.” 80 

4 

South Carolina 

Assessment, Review and Equalization. — •’Where townships exist, 
the township constitutes a tax district Where there are no town- 
ships, the county auditor divides the county into tax districts. 
Except in the case of counties where special laws apply, township 
and city boards of assessors quadnennially assess the real property 
in South Carolina. In the townships, the boards are composed of 
three members appointed for terms of two years by the Governor 
upon the recommendation of the members of the General Assembly 
from their respective counties In the cities, special boards are 
appointed either by the mayor and council, or by the council alone. 
In rural areas, the assessors are compensated for this work on a 

29 The investigato|a account for this by the postulation of various possible 
causes: (a) The greater complexity of business piopeities; (b) the less 
organized and less influential -ehaiactei of residential owneis, and (c) the 
fact that business use land values in the cities of the state had been app loc- 
ating faster than residence use land values, coupled with the lag of assessed 
valuations behind market values. 

30 Report of the fax Commission, 1928 In 1920, a state-wide reassessment 
under state dnection had been made. See Pait III, pp. inf} a. 
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per diem basis. Whenever a change of over $100 in the taxpayer's 
return is made by the board of assessors, the taxpayer must be 
notified, and lie has the right of appeal to the county board of 
equalization. This board is composed of the chairmen of the 
respective township boards of assessors. It hears and decides com- 
plaints and makes adjustments on its own motion as to individuals 
ap'd tax districts. Appeals may be taken from the action of these 
county boards to the State Tax Commission. To the latter body 
is entrusted the state equalization, which, according to the statutes, 
r»ay extend to adjustments as amongst individual properties, cities, 
towns and townships, as well as county aggregates. Further appeals 
may be taken to the State Tax Board of Review, which is composed 
of the Governor and six other members appointed by the Governor 
(with the advice and consent of the Senate) one from each Congres- 
sional district. The board is not a full-time body, but is limited 
to thirty days of hearings by law. 

State Supervision : Potential. — The State Tax Commission is 
the administrative head of the tax system Its statutory powers 
with respect to state supervision and control over the local assess- 
ment are extensive. In addition to the more moderate powers and 
duties of general supervision, forms, and reports, it may prescribe 
rules to govern local officials 5 may visit the counties in order to 
investigate their work; and may examine into cases in which it is 
alleged that properties have been omitted, or fradulently, improp- 
erly, or unequally assessed, with power to institute the necessary 
corrective measures. It has the authority to order reassessments 
or to make them with its own appointed agents It may also insti- 
tute proceedings against assessors for removal for official miscon- 
duct or neglect of duty, removal to be made by the Governor after 
a hearing . 81 

r 

State Supervision : Actual. — Although the powers of the South 
Carolina Tax Commission are extensive by statute, there is little 
evidence that they are extensively applied in practice. In a report 
of the Tax* Commission made in 1921, mention was made of a staff 
of four field agents, who spent most of their time on mercantile 
property. The general impression one receives from the more 
recent reports is that state supervision and control over assess- 
ment is not very considerable at the present time . 32 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — No very detailed study of 
assessment inequality has been made in South Carolina in recent 
years, to the writer's knowledge. However, there is considerable 
evidence of the existence of such evils as self-assessment and wide- 
spread escape of propeiffy from the rolls 

si Code of South Carolina, 1932, Civil Code, sec, 2426. 

32 Conclusion based on recent reports of the South Carolina Tax Commis- 
sion, 
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Self-Assessment . — In 1921, the work of the township board of 
assessors, who constitute the very foundation of the system, was 
described as follows: „ 

“The extent of the assessment work done by these Boards is to 
examine the returns of the taxpayers, and to accept the taxpayer’s 
own statement of the amount and value af his property/ except in 
rare eases where a taxpayer’s return as to value of his land or 
live stock is so badly out of line with that of* his neighbor’s as to 
call for a slight increase or decrease. A canvass of the district and 
actual inspection of property is not attempted. . . They have i?o 
means of verifying or checking the acreage of the tracts and parcels 
ol* land returned. The law allows three days— in years for the 
return of real estate, five — at two dollars per day, for the work 
of tlie Board. The net result is that the property owners of each 
taxing district in the State virtually assess themselves for purposes 
of taxation It will hardly be disputed that no system of taxation 
depending upon the voluntary contribution plan can be made a 
success/ 3 

Lands Escaping Taxation . — In a more recent survey, W. H. 
Mills made a comparison of acres of land reported for taxation pur- 
poses and for census purposes In 1920, 19,516,800 acres of land 
were reported by the census. In 1921, 18,718,856 acres and in 
1924, 18,621,101 acres were assessed for tax purposes. 34 Comments 
Mills: 

“This shows beyond question the great need for an accurate 
survey of the state and for the keeping up-to-date of an index of 
real estate transfers in the office of the county assessor . . Only 
tax maps can correct these errors with their consequence of gross 

inequalities of taxation among the farmers of the different counties. 

* * # 

“With probably $2,890,000,00 worth of land escaping taxation, at 
the average tax rate for the state of 46 mills, the sum of $132,910 
is lost to the revenue of state, county, and school districts each year. 
Certainly there is ground for the statement that a thorough sur- 
vey would add enough real property to tlie tax books to pay for 
itself.” 35 

Further Evidence — Summary . — Further evidence as to omission 
of property and inequality is furnished by a recent statement of 
the State Tax Commission. This pronouncement concisely sums 
up present assessment conditions in South Carolina: 

“It cannot be controverted that gross inequalities exist between 
owners of real property and that a great deal of both personal 
and real property's not returned for taxation at all ,,3e 


3 S Report of the Joint Special Committee on Revenue and Taxation , 1021 
p. 53. 

34 W. H Mills, The Taxation System of South Carolina, South Caiolina 
Agricultural Experiment -Station Bulletin 231, Sept. 1920, p. 40 

35 IUd. t p. 47. 

30 Eighteenth Annual Report of the South Carolina State Taco Commission, 
1932, p. 5. 
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Georgia 

Assessment, Review and Equalization. — Again great reliance 
is placed upon the returns of taxpayers. With the exception of 
municipalities, which may have their own assessing organizations, 
the county is the assessment unit. County tax receivers, elected by 
popular vote for two year terms of office, collect the taxpayers’ 
lists. They may, and do, confer with the taxpayer, and may make 
inquiries of him, but they must finally accept his returns. These 
returns are then transmitted to the comity board of tax assessors, 
Composed of three mefhbers, appointed by the county commissioners 
for terms of six years. They have the power to raise or lower any 
assessed valuation on their own motion; may investigate assess- 
ments; and may add property which has been omitted. Appeals 
from the action of this board may be taken to a board of arbitration, 
composed of three members, one appointed by the county board of 
tax assessors, one by the complaining taxpayer, and the third by 
the other two thus appointed 

The state equalization is made by the recently established State 
Revenue Commission, which is composed of the Comptroller-Gen- 
eral, and two commissioners appointed by the Governor with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. After the first appointments, 
their term of office will be four years. This equalization is con- 
fined to adjustments as amongst county aggregates, Counties 
affected have the right of arbitration if dissatisfied, the board of 
arbitration being chosen by the state and the county m the same 
manner as by counties and individuals in the case of a taxpayer 
dissatisfied with a ruling of the county board. In other words, the 
state chooses one arbitrator, the county a second, and the two arbi- 
trators select the third. 

State Supervision: Potential, — The statutory authority of the 
State Revenue Commission with respect to assessments consists in 
the powers and duties formerly possessed by the Tax Commis- 
sioner . 87 These powers are not extensive. In addition to equaliza- 
tion, the members of the State Revenue Commission are directed 
to visit annually the counties of the state for the purpose of (a) 

37 There is some confusion as to whcthei the State Revenue Commission 
has been gi anted the powers of the Comptroller General in matters of taxa- 
tion. iSac. 79 of the reorganization Act {Acts of 1931) provides that the 
State Kevenue Commission shall “have all the powei s and perform the duties 
formerly vested m the State Tax Commissioner, the Commissioner of Reve- 
nue, the Secretary of State in relation to motor vehicles and motorcycles and 
chauffeurs, and in the Comptroller Geneial in l elation to matters of taxation.” 
However, sec 82 of this act states, “All powers and functions heretofore im- 
posed hy law on the Comptroller Geneial, including those vested in and 
imposed upon him as Insurance Commissioner are h&eby imposed and re- 
tained.” The Compti oiler General has taken the position that since sec. 82 
follows sec 79, it is a later expression of the will of the legislature* and 
therefore controlling. This construction of the act lias appaiently been in- 
formally accepted by the other two membeis of the State Kevenue Commis- 
sion, the Governor and the General Assembly of 1933. Geoigia Code, 1933, 
Editorial Note, p. 2306. 
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familiarizing themselves with the character and values of the 
property therein ,* (b) investigating the work and methods of the 
boards of county tax assessors; and (c) ascertaining whether the 
laws are being jiroperly administered- Apparently the Comptroller 
General has certain powers m connection with the preparation of 
forms and digests, and is authorized to make rules and regula- 
tions for the government of the tax receivers . 18 

State Supervision: Actual.— As lias already been observed, the 
authority of the State Revenue Commission is narrowly confined 
by the present statutes Moreover, the commission is hampered 
m its equalization work by the ever present possibility of arbitra- 
tion, The end resuit is that state supervision # and control over 
assessment is not extensive in Georgia /** 1 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — The two outstanding charac- 
teristics of the Georgia system of assessment are virtual self-assess- 
ment and the possibility of arbitration Both of these elements 
were vehemently denounced in an investigation of recent conditions 
made by Prof. EL L. Lutz As to self-assessment, he declared : 

“The Georgia tax receiver apparently has little more to do in 
determining assessed value than the ushers who pass the plate in 
church have to say about what the congregation shall contribute. 
This system may be very appropriately called the ‘silver offering’ 
method of assessment The tax receiver ‘receives’ ; he does not 
actually view the properties, form his own judgment as to their 
value, and thus provide for himself an independent basis by which 
to check the taxpayers’ statements of value ” 10 

The system of arbitration found in this state is even more roundly 
taken to task: 

“This system of adjusting assessments is not found elsewhere in 
the United States. It reads like the trial by battle, by hot plough- 
shares, and by other ancient devices for ascertaining guilt or inno- 
cence, truth or falsehood. It certainly transfers the matter from 
the field of the expert to that of the partisan, and eventually to a 
more or less impartial, but usually thoroughly incompetent, non- 
expert umpire. Quite certainly, also, it has no place in liiodern tax 
administration. 

# * 

“The whole proceeding cannot be too severely condemned . . . 
It subverts the morals of administrative officers, it discourages any 
effort to build up a technique of assessment based on the accumula- 
tion of factual data, and it converts the whole matter from a serious 
administrative process into the sham of guess-work, partisanship, 

and special influences .” 41 

0 

38 Georgia Code, 1933, eli. 92, sees. 7002-7007, on the poweis of the State 
Revenue Commission, ch. 40, sec. 1502 and cli. 92, secs 0301-6303, on the 
powers of the Compti oiler -General. See also footnote 37 above 

so Lettei from Mi. Paul H. Doyal, Chairman of the State Revenue Com- 
mission, under date of June 11, 1934. 

40 H. L Lutz, The Georgia System of Revenue. Its Problems and their 
Remedies, 1930, p, 102, 

4i Ibid., pp. 100-101. 
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Further evidence is not necessary. With these two basic elements 
in its system, assessments in Georgia cannot but be inequitable. 

Florida 

Assessment and Review.— County assessors, elected by popular 
vote for a term of four •years and compensated on a commission 
basis for tlie work, together with their deputies, annually assess 
real property in this state. Cities may, and frequently do, have 
their own assessing organizations. The board of county commis- 
sioners sits as a count#' board of equalization. In this capacity it 
hears and deckles complaints of taxpayers, with power to make 
adjustments on its own motion. Appeals must be taken to the 
courts. 

State Equalisation and Supervision. — Prior to 1931, an 
appointive State Equalizer of Taxes had made a state equalization, 
and an ex officio State Board of Equalizers had heard appeals of 
county commissioners from his decisions In that year, as an initial 
step toward the creation of a new State Tax Commission, both the 
State Equalizer and the State Board of Equalizers were abolished. 
However, owing to the inability of the legislators to agree upon any 
particular measure, none of the bills introduced during the 1931 
legislative sessions were enacted into law. 13 

At the present time, there is no state equalization of the state 
levy on property, nor is there any supervision over the local assess- 
ment except of tlie most nominal sort. Apart from the duty of 
county assessors to use the forms and pursue the instructions of 
the Comptroller, county assessors are allowed complete autonomy. 43 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — Individual Inequality. — A 
ratio test of assessment inequality in Florida has been made by 
John G. Bldridge and Oscar L Durrance 14 The sample consisted 
of 807 representative properties selected from ten of the sixty-seven 
counties of the state. Of this number, 528 properties were urban, 
279 properties rural. The time period selected was 1923-1924. 
When the ratios were computed and classified, the results were as 
shown in Table XXXI. 


42 Commerce Clearing House, 8tate and Local Taxation, Florida, p. SOS. 
The State equalization was abolished by Acts of 1931, eh. 15027. 

43 Compiled General Laws of Floiida, Annotated, 1927, see. 944. 

44 J % c. Eldrzdge and 0. L. Durrance, The Assess??ient of Beal Bstate for 
Bui poses of Taxation' A fttudy m Local Taxation, University of Florida, 
Bureau of Economic and Business Heseaich, Economic Series, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Oct. 1930. 
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TABLE XXXI 

Distribution op Sample Assessment Ratios in Florida, 
. 1923-1924 11 


ASSESSMENT RATIO 

Number 
of . 
properties 

1-10 * 

29S 

11-20 \. .. 

223 

21-30 

131 

31-40 * 

66 

41-60 

26 

51-60 . . . . 

25 

61-70 

9 

71-80 .... 

12 

81-90 

8 

91-100 

7 

101 and over 

5 

Total . . 

807 


a Source* J G Eldridge and 0. L. Duriancc, The Assessment of Real Estate for Purposes of 
Taxation A Study m Local Taxation, University of Florida, Bureau of Economic and Business 
Research, Economic Series, Vol 1, No 1, Oct. 1030, p 15, 


The concentration of the majority of the ratios in the classes below 
30 per cent, and the wide range of variations are indicative of very 
pronounced disuniformity. On the basis of the facts of this investi- 
gation, Martin and Stephenson have computed the coefficients of 
dispersion. Extreme inequality was indicated, for both urban and 
rural properties: urban, 68 92 p£r cent; rural, 69 60 per cent. 45 

*> 

Inter-County Inequality . — When the properties were classified 
according to counties, the results obtained were as shown in Table 
XXXII. 


•*5 Martin and Stephenson, loc cil . 
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TABLE XXXII 

Average Assessment Ratios of - Sample Florida Counties, 
1923-1924 a 


a 

r 

COUNTY 

« r 

r 

Rural 

Urban 

l 

| Number 
of 

properties 

Average 
, assessment 1 
ratio 

Average 
assessment 1 
ratio 

Number 

of 

properties 

0 

Alachua 

17 

40 

30 

38 

Dade 

20 

I 6 

8 

104 

Duval . . 

5 

1 16 

32 

90 

Gadsden 

14 

27 

44 

14 

Hillsboro 

22 

12 

15 

112 

Jackson 

71 

18 

28 

16 

Madison 

44 

38 

41 1 

8 

Orange 

21 

11 

22 

55 

Polk 

48 i 

8 

10 I 

77 

Taylor ... 

18 | 

27 

35 

14 


a Eldridge and Durrance, op. at , p 9. 


The variations as amongst the average county ratios was extreme. 
Rural properties in Dade were assessed at an average of 6 per cent, 
while in Alachua the average ratio was 40 per cent. Urban proper- 
ties in Dade were assessed at 8 per cent on the average , in Gadsden, 
at 44 per cent. Between these extremes there were many lesser, 
yet substantial, variations * 

Regressivity .—* A classification of the properties by value groups 
revealed a strong and pronounced tendency toward regressivity m 
the case of both urban and rural properties. Table XXXIII shows 
the results of this classification. 
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TABLE XXXIII 


Relation op Value of Property to Assessment Ratio in Florida, 

1923-1924 a 


VALUE OF PROPERTY 

Average Assess*- 
me nt Ratio 

Rural 

* 

Urban' * 

$0-552,000 

27 

27 

2,001- 4,000 

24 

21 

4,001- 6,000 

17 

14 

6,001- 8,000 

12 

16 

8,001-10,000 

12 

11 

Over 10,000 

7 

14 


a Eldridgo and Durranoe, op * cit , pp. 12 and 15j 


Urban properties worth less than $2,000 were assessed at 27 
per cent on the average ; those over $10,000 at practically half this 
ratio, 14 per cent. The rural properties made an even worse show- 
ing, the range being from 27 per cent for the least valuable prop- 
erties to 7 per cent for the most valuable properties. 

Summary . — The results of the Eldridge-Durrance investigation 
point to the conclusion that assessments in Florida are far beyond 
the average degree of unsatisfactoriness. All of the usual evils, 
inter-property inequality, inter-district inequality, and regressivity, 
were found to exist to an exceedingly high degree 




CHAPTER VI 

r 

THE EAST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES" 

Alabama 

Assessment, Review and Equalization. — Roll copying is almost 
sanctioned by law in this state, since it is provided that the assessed 
valuation of the preceding year be considered as prima facie evi- 
dence of the value of the property for the current year. In other 
words, the assessed valuation of the preceding year is to be the 
assessed valuation of the current year unless proven otherwise. 
Subject to this limitation, assessments are made annually at a legal 
ratio of 60 per cent of market value. The assessor is usually com- 
pensated for liis work on a commission or fee basis, although in 
some counties he is paid a salary. In either event, he is elected by 
popular vote for a term of four years. Deputies may be appointed, 
who are also compensated on a commission basis. Cities may 
have separate assessment organization if they so elect. Review of 
complaints is made by the comity board of review, which has the 
power to make adjustments on its own motion. This board is 
composed of the members of ihe court of county commissioners 
(except the judge of probate) sitting in an ex officio capacity with 
the county assessor. Appeal from the decisions of this board lies 
to the courts. 

The state equalization, which is made by the State Tax Com- 
mission, extends in its scope to individual properties, but as a 
general rule the commission does not attempt to take up individual 
assessments but relies upon its authority to direct the county boards 
of review to bring about remedial action with respect to such indi- 
vidual inequalities, 1 In each county, the State Tax Commission 
has a representative, one of whose duties is to sit with the county 
board of review. By means of this representative, the State Tax 
Commission may override the county board of review by approv- 
ing any individual assessment before it goes to the board, or by 
setting aside any assessment determined upon by the board. 

State Supervision: Potential. — The State Tax Commission is 
composed of five members appointed by the Governor and holding 
office at his will. Its statutory powers in the matter >of supervision 
over local assessments are extensive, and through its county agents 
it could wield considerable control. Besides the usual powers and 
duties with respect to general supervision; forms and reports; 
advice and visits; and the examination into cares of alleged viola- 
tion of the law, the commission may order the county boards of 
review to reequalize; may order the county assessors to reassess; 

i Letter fiom Mi* John C. Curry, Chief Clerk, Ad Valorem Tax Department, 
Alabama State Tax Commission, under date of Juno 13, 1934, 

[90] 
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and may make reassessments with its own agents. It is also 
authorized to institute proceedings for the enforcement of the law, 
and for the removal of local .officers for official misconduct or 
neglect of duty. 2 

State Supervision: Actual. — All hough the statutory powers of 
the State Tax Commission of Alabama are extensive, and although 
the existence of the county tax agents presents potentialties for 
a vigorous policy of state supervision and control, such is not the 
case in actual practice. The county tax agents are not to be com- 
pared with the supervisor of assessments of Wisconsin. They 
devote only a portion of their time to property tax work, and in 
some cases even continue in private business •They enter upon 
their work with no qualifications, rarely make any examination 
of taxable properly or compile assessment data, and in general do 
not exert a deal of influence. 3 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — Undervaluation and Inequal- 
ity . — The Institute for Government Research of the Brookings 
Institution has investigated present assessment conditions in its 
recent survey of state and county government in Alabama. 4 Two 
methods of investigation were employed: (a) A comparison of 
census valuations and assessed valuations,* (b) an investigation 
of assessment practices. Table XXXIV shows the situation as 
disclosed by the first test for the twenty-seven agricultural coun- 
ties of the state. 

The comparison, it should be noted, is made in terms of value 
per acre. The investigators call attention to the fact that these 
values per acre are not strictly cornu arable. The census reports 
the value of land m farms only; the assessment data cover, of 
course, non-farm as well as farm property In agricultural coun- 
ties, the non-farm land consists either of forest, .wild or unculti- 
vatable land, which types of land are less valuable than cultivatable 
farm land. Hence the census valuations per acre represent a 
higher value per acre of land than if the census had included 
all lands. It is the opinion of the investigators, however, that 
since the greater part of the land area of these counties is devoted 
to agriculture, the comparison is still substantially valid. On the 
basis of the facts as disclosed in the table, the following comments 
are made: “For this group of counties the average ratio of assessed 
to census value of land and improvements was 31 per cent in 
1930. The assessment ratio was higher, however, for land alone. 
For twenty counties for which data are available the assessment 
ratio for land was 38.5 per cent, while the assessment ratio for 


2 Laws of 1923, Act 172, secs. 67-72, [The Code of Alabama, 1928, and 
Supplement, 1032, are not complete, most of the revenue laws and certain 
other legislation being omitted. 1 

s Institute for Government Research of the Biookings Institution, Report 

on a Survey of the State and County Gorcrmnenls of Alabama, Vol 4, Part 3, 
1932, pp 273-274. 
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TABLE XXXIV 


Relation op Census Values to 1- Assessed Values in Alabama, 

1930 a 


* 

PERCENTAGE ASSESSED TO 

1 

Census Value 

DISTRICT AND COUNTY 



Land and 
improve- 
ments 

c 

Land 

Improve- 

ments 

TENNESSEE VALLEY 




Jackson . 



25.0 

Lawrence . , , ... 

31 4 

H 2 

26.7 

UPPER CENTRAL PLAIN 



! '27 9 

Elmore . , . . . .... 



Fayette . . , . . 

56 6 

39 4 

| 51.1 

Lamar , 

49.6 

30 2 

1 42 6 

Marion 

56 8 

19 1 

43.1 

Pickens . , . 



28.9 

LAND MOUNTAIN 




Blount . . ..... 



31.4 

LIMESTONE VALLEY 




Cherokee ... 

29 3 

10 1 

24.2 

PIEDMONT 




Chambera , . . ... .... 

37. G 

22 3 

31.7 

Clay 

Cleburne , 

46 9 
43 4 

10 6 
28 9 

31.0 

38.5 

Coosa ... 

• 


33.9 

BLACK BELT 



29.8 

Greene 



Hale 

25*5 

12 1 

22,5 

Lowndes 

46 9 

18 2 

38.6 

Perry ... 

38 3 

7 4 

29.5 

Sumter . , ..... 

37 5 

9 7 

30.0 

Wilcox 

42 4 

13 9 

33.4 

SOUTH WEST ALABAMA 


16 6 

48.8 

Choctaw, . . . ... 

68 7 

Clarke < . . ..... 

75 9 

14.3 

54.9 

Conecuh ... . . 



23.7 

Monroe, . ... 

31.6 

18 1 

27.7 

Washington . 

44 9 

14.3 

35,1 

Wmegrass . , 

Crenshaw ... 

28.2 

24 8 

27.1 

31.3 

19.3 

28.5 

Geneva . 

Henry ... . . .... 

30 6 

26 7 

29,6 

All counties . . . . . . 

38.5 

17.7 

31.1 


R Source; Institute for Government Research of the Brookings Institution, Report on a Survey 
of the fitate and County Governments of Alabama, Vol 4, Fart 3, 1932, pp. 158-159. 


improvements in the same group of counties was only 18 per cent. 
These ratios fall short of the 60 per cent standard required by the , 
statutes. ~y 

“There is also a wide divergence from uniformity in the assess- 
ment ratios of the individual counties. The assessment ratio for 
land and improvements varies from 24 per cent in Conecuh county ' 
to 55 per cent in Clarke eounty. Two counties had assessment ratios 
of more than 50 per cent, but 13 counties had assessment ratios 
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of less than 30 per cent. The assessment ratios of land alone 
range from 25 5 per cent to 75.9 per cent. While the ratios for 
improvements on farm land ane generally low, they range from 
74 per ceilt to 394 per cent.” 5 

Assessment Practices . — The investigation of assessment -practices, 
to which reference has been made, was 'conducted by the ques- 
tionnaire method of inquiry. Of the sixty-seyen counties of the 
state, thirty-four of the assessing officials replied to the question- 
naire. Some of the more important findings of this part of the 
investigation are cited below: 

“In only one county did the assessor have in his office any 
record of the sales value of property sold, the mortgage outstanding 
on property, or information contained in building permits. Two 
assessors reported that they kept in their office a record of the 
insurance carried on property. Twenty-nine assessors stated that 
they had no record of sales values, twenty-six that they had no 
record of mortgage on property or building permits, and twenty- 
four that they had no record of insurance carried on property. 
The other assessors who reported gave uncertain answers or stated 
that they had some of these records, or that although these records 
were not m the office of the assessor they were available in the 
office of the probate judge.” 

4 fc & 

w 

“Generally speaking, no field inspection of real property is made 
by the assessor to determine its taxable value. One assessor stated 
that lie rides around the county to look the property over, but 
very few of the people of the county know it. When there is a 
question about the assessment of a particular piece of property, 
a field inspection is made in s»me counties on the order of the 
board of review or by the county tax agent. fourteen counties 
reported that they made no field inspection.” 6 

# # % 

“These generalizations may reasonably be inferred from a study 
of the questionnaires. The interrogation of the taxpayer by the 
assessor when his tax return is filed is largely a formality, since 
the assessor has no independent source of informal ion which has 
any semblance of accuracy or completeness as to the amount or 
value of the property of the taxpayer. Secondly, the procedure 
for valuation rests upon no adequate information. It resolves 
itself into the continuance of property values from year to year 
except in those cases where the taxpayer files a protest with the 
board of review. The assessor, the county tax agent, or the board 
of review does not # have the necessary information to work a reason- 
able, decision as to the fair and reasonable market value of the 
property on the date of assessment. Third, the only description of 

c Ibid, } p, 160 

6 Ibid., p. 130. 
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taxable property available to the assessors in practically all conn- 
ties is that on the tax returns. There is, in short, no uniform tech- 
nique applied generally in the counties in assessing property and no 
generally accepted standard of assessment. The procedure amounts 
in most cases to self-assessment by the taxpayers conditioned upon 
the -legal provision that the assessed value for the preceding year 
shall be prima facie the value for the current year .” 7 

Mississippi 

Assessment, JReview and Equalization. — County assessors, 
elected by popular vote for terms of four years, together with 
their deputies, biennially assess real property in Mississippi. The 
county assessors are compensated for their work on a full-time 
salary basis. Cities ordinarily use (he rolls prepared by the county 
officials, but mayors and councils thereof have certain power of 
revision and correction. Eeview of complaints and equalization 
are made by the county boards of supervisors, appeals lying to 
the courts. The state equalization is made by the State Tax Com- 
mission, which is composed of three members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor for terms of six years. Eeal property is divided into a num- 
ber of classes, and this equalization is one of classes and counties. 

State Supervision: Potential — In addition to its equalization 
functions, the State Tax Commission has general supervisory power 
over the local officials; is directed to prepare forms; and is 
authorized to confer with and advise the local assessors on methods 
of collecting, filing and preserving data. It is required to prepare 
a pamphlet containing full instructions to the assessors concerning 
their duties under the laws of the state. One or more of its mem- 
bers is to visit annually the counties in order to investigate the 
work and method^ of the local officials It is also directed to hold 
an annual conference of county assessors at Jackson. It has the 
power to institute proceedings in the courts for the removal of 
assessors for official misconduct or neglect of duty. It does not, 
however, have the power to order reassessments, nor to make them 
with its own agents . 8 

State Supervision: Actual.' — The activities of the Mississippi 
Tax Commission are chiefly advisory. It has a force of field agents 
who work with the county assessors and assist them in arriving 
at values It holds annual conferences with the county assessors 
and makes the required visits The power of instituting removal 
proceedings has apparently never been exercised. Even the power 
of ordering changes by classes of property is not very commonly 


pp. 132-133, 

a Cock of Mississippi, 1930, secs. 7009, 7010, 7016, 7017. By Laws of 1?)32, 
ch. 119, the Chairman of the Tax Commission may assign to each of the asso- 
ciate commissioner s the duty of visiting the seveial counties of the state For 
this purpose, the state is divided into two taxing districts, northern and 
southern. 
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used, the commission preferring to work in an advisory capacity 
through its field agents before the rolls are transmitted to it, 
rather than to exercise its legal powers of compulsion! 0 

* 

Recent Assessment Conditions — Individual Inequality . — The 
Institute for Government Research of the Brookings Institution 
has investigated assessment conditions in this commonwealth * in 
its recent survey of state and county government which was made 
for the Research Commission of Mississippi. 10 A ratio test of 
assessment inequality, utilizing sales valueg as a basis for com- 
parison was made. The data were originally collected and 
compiled by the Mobile and Ohio Railroad Company .. Various 
tests of their accuracy and validity were made* and satisfactorily 
met before it was decided that they could be utilized. Some 20,000 
transfers made in 1929 and 1930, covering all of the eighty-two 
counties of the stale were examined, those showing any irregularity 
being discarded. When the ratios were computed and classified, 
an extremely inequitable situation was disclosed. The coefficient 
of dispersion based on these data was computed by Martin and 
Stephenson to be 40.77 per cent. 

Inter-County Inequality . — When the data were classified by 
counties so as to show the extent of inequality as amongst the 
average county ratios, great differences were found. Table XXXV 
presents the facts for this part of the study. 

TABLE XXXV 

Average Assessment Ratios of Mississippi Counties, 1929-1930, 

by Districts a 


Number op Counties Abbessing at Average Ratios 
of % 


DISTRICT 

20 %- 
29 99% 

30%- 

39.99% 

40% 

49.99% 

60% 

69 09% 

60% and 
over 

Delta. .. 

1 

mm 

5 

5 

1 

Brown Loam 

fifl (fl 


10 

6 

1 

Shortleaf Pine 



4 

4 

1 

Prairie 

1 


8 

2 

1 

Longleaf Pme 

1 

Bf 

9 

3 

1 

Gulf Coastal 

2 

mmi 




Totals... 

5 

16 

36 

20 

5 


R Source: Institute for Government Research for the Brookings Institution (for the Researoh 
Commission of Mississippi), Report on a Survey of the Organization and Administration of State and 
County Government in Mississippi, 1932, pp. 95-96 


o Data from recent reports of the Tax Commission and letter from Mr. A. S. 
Coo&y, Secietary of the State Tax Commission of Mississippi, under date of 
June 13, 1934. 

Institute for Government Research, Report on a Survey of the Organiza- 
tion and Administration of State and County Government m Mississippi , 1932, 
chap. 4, “The General Property Tax: Assessment Procedure,” pp. 65-110. 
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Five counties were assessed at average ratios of from 20 to 30 
per cent; five others at 60 per cent and more. In Issaquena 
county, the average ratio was 73,79«per cent; in Pearl River county, 
24.79 per cent. 

Assessment Practices. — -Summary .' — The absence of tax maps 
(despite the fact that they are required by law), and the inade- 
quacy of records and other equipment are dwelt on at length in 
the report. The following single excerpt, however, taken together 
with the results of the comparative ratio test, furnishes sufficient 
evidence of the general failure of the whole system in this state: 

“As a matter of fact, the assessment is by and large a process 
of self-assessment" by the taxpayers. Only rarely does one hear 
m his travels about the state of an assessor recommending any 
changes in assessments These few cases involve only a small 
number of items of property. Time and time again, the usual 
experience is that no changes are made in reported assessments 
except such as are necessary to meet orders of the State Tax 
Commission or to raise the assessed value on account of needed 
funds All too frequently, the changes on these occasions are hori- 
zontal changes not involving any adjustment in individual assess- 
ments, or more to be deprecated, an adjustment of individual 
valuations to serve political ends rather than to achieve equitable 
taxation, * ’ 11 

Tennessee 

Assessment, Review anp Equalization — County assessors, 
elected by popular vote for terms of four years, biennially assess 
the real property of Tennessee. Cities are to use the county rolls, 
although many of them have independent assessing organizations 
under charter provisions and speOial laws. The county board of 
equalization, which is composed of five members appointed by the 
quarterly court of the county, reviews and decides complaints 
of taxpayers, with power to make adjustments on its own motion. 
In tax districts containing over 60,000 inhabitants, two of the 
five members are appointed by the council or other governing 
board of the city; and in districts of from 5,000 to 60,000, one 
of the members is so appointed. Appeals from the decisions of 
the county boards may be taken to the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion, which is composed of the Governor, Treasurer, Secretary 
of State, Commissioner of Finance and the Superintendent of 
Taxation. The statutoiy scope of the state equalization is wide, 
extending to adjustments as amongst individual properties, classes, 
wards, and civil districts, as well as counties. Furthermore, if 
the complaints filed with the state board are r sufficiently numer- 
ous to justify such action, the state board may reconvene any 
county board to act upon these complaints and certify its action 
to it. 


Ibid., p. 71. 
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State Supervision: Potential. — At the head of the Depart- 
ment of Finance and Taxation is the Commissioner of Finance 
and Taxation, who appoints a Superintendent of Taxation as chief 
of the Division of Taxation, one of the three divisions of the 
department The commissioner is appointed by the Governor and 
holds office at his will The appointment; of the Superintendent 
of Taxation, which is made by the commissioner, must be approved 
by the Governor. The powers of the Superintendent of Taxation 
with respect to supervision and control over local assessments are 
not extensive. He has general supervisory powers over the locai 
officials; may confer and advise with them; and •may prescribe 
rules and regulations for their government. He is also directed 
to prepare forms for them, and may require reports pertaining 
to assessments from them. He does not have any of the more 
drastic powers of central control, such as removal or 
reassessment. 12 

State Supervision : Actual. — State participation in assessments 
has been very slight in recent years. The only way, apparently, 
that the state takes part is in connection with the appellate func- 
tions of the Stale Board of Equalization 13 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — Individual Inequality. — Dr. 
F W. Prescott has made an elaborate study of assessment inequal- 
ity in Tennessee. 14 The ratio test method, utilizing sales values 
as the basis of comparison was employed. The data was carefully 
checked, by reference to buyers and sellers, real estate dealers, 
and others familiar with property values, and unrepresentative 
sales, such as transfers between members of the same family, fore- 
closures, etc were eliminated. In all, 1,929 sales from eleven coun- 
ties were used, 527 representing farm properties, 1,401 represent- 
ing city and village properties. When the ratios Vere calculated 
and classified, the results were as shown m Table XXXVI. 


12 Code uf Tennessee. 1932, sec, 1478. 

13 Based on lecent leports of tlie Commissioner of Finance and Taxation and 
letter fiom Mr. Dancey Foi t, present Commissioner of Finance and Taxation, 
under date of June 13, 1934 

p, \V Prescott, Assessment and Equalization of Tacoes i?i Tennessee , 
University of Chattanooga, 1932. 
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TABLE XXXVI 

Distribution op Sample Assessment Ratios in Tennessee. 1929 1 

T 1 


, assessment ratio 

Number of 
properties 

0-10 . . " 

3 

11-20 . 

36 

21-30 

117 

31-40 g 

225 

41- 50. . A ., ... 

357 

61- 00 .... - 

319 

01-70 . . .... . . ... , 

288 

71-80 ... . ... , . ! 

256 

81- 90 ... . , . . . ... 

147 

91-100 . ... .. ... 

111 

101 and over ... , . . . ... , 

70 

Total ... . . .... . ... . 

i;929 


a F. W. Prescott, Assessment and Equalization of Taxes m Tennessee, 1932, p. 9. 


The assessment ratios ranged from less than 10 per cent to over 
100 per cent. For all properties, the coefficient of dispersion was 
35 per cent. For the farm properties, the coefficient of dispersion 
was found to be 39.2 per cent. 

Inter-County Inequality . — When the properties were classified 
according to counties, a good deal of inter-county inequality was 
revealed. The situation was as shown in Table XXXVII, 


TABLE XXXVII 

Average Assessment Ratios of Sample Counties in Tennessee, 

192V* 


Bradley . . 
Coffee .... 
Davidson . 
Franklm . , 
Gibaon. . 
Hamilton, . 
Knox . , . , 
Lincoln . , 
Madison, . 
Marion.... 
Shelby,... 


COUNTY 



Number 

of 

properties 

1 Average 
assessment 
ratio 

94 

57 6 

42 

51.4 

228 

56 1 

41 

72.4 

216 

67 2 

600 

54.5 

216 

49.1 

62 

59 3 

200 

59 3 

9 

73.9 

221 

58 9 


a Source*. Presoott, op. ctt„ p. 7. 


Whereas the average assessment ratio in Knox was 49,1* per 
cent, the average assessment ratio in Marion was 73,9 per cent. 
There were smaller, but substantial differences in the averages of 
the other counties, 
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Regressivity . — When the farm properties were classified by 
value, a tendency toward regressivity was revealed. The trend 
was not altogether regular, as Table XXXVIII, presented below, 
shows. 

TABLE XXXVIII 


Relation op Value op Farm to Assessment Ratio in Tennessee, 

1929“ 


VALUE OF PROPERTY 

Number 

of 

properties 

Average # 
assessment 
ratio 

* 

80-52,000 , 

235 

57 7 

2,600- 5,000. 

137 

72 9 

5,000-10,000 .. 

03 

64 5 

10,000 and over . 

62 

46.1 


a Source: Prescott, op cit , p 22 


Properties worth $2,500 or less were assessed at an average of 
57.7 per cent; those worth $10,000 or more, 46.1 per cent. Prop- 
erties worth from $2,500 to $5,000 were assessed at an average 
ratio of 72 9 per cent; those worth from $5,000 to $10,000 at an 
average ratio of 64.5 per cent. The general trend was definitely 
toward lower average assessment ratios for the more valuable 
properties, but this trend was irregular. 

Substantially the same situation with respect to regressivity was 
found in the case of the urban properties. Table XXXIX shows 
this situation, 

TABLE XXXIX 

Relation of Value of Property to Assessment Ratio of Urban 
Properties in Tennessee, 1929 tt * 


Residential 

Business 

Value 

Number 

Average 

Value 

Number 

Average 

of 

of 

assessment 

of 

of 

assessment 

property 

properties 

ratio 

property 

properties 

ratio 

$0-25,000 

467 

56 6 

$0- 10,000. . . 

51 

C5.2 

5,000-10,000 .. 

236 

58.8 

10,000- 25,000 

43 

62 9 

10,000-15,000 .. 

119 

54 3 

25,000- 50,000 

22 

67 7 

Over 15,000 .. 

123 

50 7 

50,000-100,000 

35 

61 2 




Over 100,000 

31 

55.9 


« Souice Prescott, op, a f, pp. 24-25 


Residential properties worth $5,000 or less were assessed at 
an average ratio of 56.6 per cent; those worth over $15,000, at 
50.7 per cent. Business properties worth $10,000 or less were 
assessed at an average ratio of 65.2 per cent; those worth more 
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than $100,000 at an average of 55.9 per cent. There was, how- 
ever, some irregularity in the trend toward regressivity in both 
the case of the residential and the business properties. 

Inter-Class Inequality . — For the 527 farms, the average assess- 
ment ratio was found to be 54.1 per cent. For the 1,219 city 
and village residential properties, the average assessment was 54.6 
per cent. For the 182 commercial and industrial urban properties, 
the average assessment ratio was 57.4 per cent. 

Further Evidence -^-Summary . — The following observations by 
Dr. Prescott may serve to summarize our survey of assessment 
conditions in Tennessee. 

“Selecting at random from the number in Hamilton county, 
we find a store assessed at 60% of its value, a valuation which 
was $10,000 less than the face value of the mortgage on the land ; 
secondly, a gasoline and oil service station in a suburban location 
assessed at 24.6% of its value, as revealed in a cash transfer; 
a ten-story office building with a 45.5% assessment, which figure 
was actually $122,500 less than the encumbrance on the property. 
One further example in this county reveals an amusement park 
paying taxes on a property assessed at 25% of its value which 
was $50,000 less than the mortgage. When the official’s attention 
was called to this case, a shift in the assessment figures occurred, 
raising the assessment to 47.2% of the value, as compared to a 
70% valuation of a similar commercial amusement site in Shelby 
county. 

“In Knox county an office building had an assessment of 57.1% 
of the value, as compared with identical buildings in Chattanooga 
and Memphis assessed at 45 5% and 48% respectively A hotel 
building in Knox county was appraised at 34% of its value as 
compared with one in Hamilton, at 52% ; and three in Shelby 
assessed at 68 3"%, 68%, and 63% respectively of their value, 
and tlie last named property had a mortgage of $220,000 in excess 
of the assessed value. Such a list might be extended indefinitely, 
but enough examples have been given to support the facts.” 15 

Kentucky 

Assessment, Review and Equalization.— Kentucky is the only 
state in the country which requires that its assessors, who are 
called county tax commissioners, be technically qualified for this 
work. Before any applicant for the position is eligible for elec- 
tion, he must obtain a certificate from the State Tax Commission 
stating that he has been examined by it and that he is qualified 
for the office. Every fourth year, the Tax Commission gives an 
examination designed to test “the applicant’s experience as an 
assessor, his knowledge of the geography of the county in wliich 
he expects to become a candidate, his knowledge of the industries 


16 Prescott, op. oit, f pp. 25-26. 
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and property of such county, and his elementary training and 
business experience to fill the office.” 18 No certificate is issued 
unless the candidate makes a m^rk of at least 75 per cent: Having 
qualified and being elected, the county tax commissioner holds 
office for a term of four years. He is paid on a fee basis (in 
counties of over 200,000 population, there is a maximum set by 
law). He is permitted to appoint, with the approval of the Tax 
Commission, such deputies as may be necessary to assist^ him. 
Real estate is assessed annually by these county tax commissioners 
and their deputies, except that cities have^their own assessment 
organization Review of assessments is made by the county board 
of supervisors, which has the jiower to make changes both on 
complaint of taxpayers and on its own motioh. Appeals may 
be taken to the State Tax Commission, which also makes the state 
equalization The scope of this state equalization is wide, extend- 
ing to individual properties. 

State Supervision . Potential — The State Tax Commission is 
composed of three members, appointed by the Governor with 
the confirmation of the Senate for terms of four years. It has 
extensive powers of supervision and control over the local assess- 
ment. Besides general supervision, advice; forms; reports; con- 
ferences and visits, it possesses a good deal of mandatory power. 
It is authorized to call annual conventions of county tax commis- 
sioners, at winch attendance is compulsory upon penalty of removal 
for wilful failure to attend. It is its duty to investigate all cases 
where evasion, negligence or impropriety is alleged, with power 
to take the necessary corrective measures. It is authorized to 
order reassessments It may institute proceedings in the courts 
for the removal of county tax commissioners for wilful failure 
to attend the conventions called^by it, and for official misconduct 
or neglect of duty. 17 ^ 

State Supervision: Actual. — As is the case with many other 
tax commissions, the Kentucky Tax Commission is not as aggress 
sive as it once was in the matter of state supervision and control 
over local assessments. However, its activities are moderately 
extensive. It has a force of field men who co-opcrate with the 
county boards of equalization It also hears and decides a con- 
siderable number of appeals. Its power to make reassessments 
has been attempted only once, and the Court of Appeals decided 
against the commission on a technicality. 18 

it> Carroll’s Kentucky Statutes, 1930, secs 4042-a-ll. 

17 Carroll’s Kentucky Statutes, 3930, secs. 41I4-i-l, 12, 14, 18. 

is Baaed on Report of the Efficiency Commission of Kentucky , “The Govern- 
ment of Kentucky,” Vfcl I, Part II, 1924, p. 258; and letteis from Mr John B. 
Lewis, Chairman of the State Tax Commission of Kentucky, undei dates of 
July *9, 1934, and August 28, 1934 Stated the Efficiency Commission in 1924* 
“The icpoits of tile Tax Commission and the statistical results of its opera- 
tions, offer abundant evidence that some of the enthusiasm and eneigy with 
which it fust embarked upon its task of bunging into opeiation a reformed 
tax system has evapenated.” 
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Recent Assessment Conditions. — As part of an analytical study 
of the alleged improvement in the assessment of real property 
which general classification of property is supposed to produce, 
Prof. Simeon E. Leland made an investigation of assessments in 
this state after classification had been established. 19 Two sets 
of facts 'were presented: (a) a comparison of assessments upon 
opposite sides of a county line of substantially similar lands; 
(b) a ratio test. ' 

With respect to the first body of evidence, the tracts of land 
selected did not differ materially with respect to situation, topo- 
graphical and^soil factors, nor economic values per acre, but tbe 
assessments showed marked differences in value per acre. The 
facts were as shown in Table XL. 

TABLE XL 

Comparison op Assessed Valuations op Substantially Similar 
Properties on Opposite Sides op County Line in 
Kentucky, by Value Per Acre 4 


COUNTY LINE 


Owner 

Value 
per acre 

Value 
per acre 

Owner 

A 

$100 

$155 

A 


105 

150 




155 



90 

99 



120 

155 



100 

155 




93 

B 

(9 


150 



65 



C . r. ... 

85 

125 

R 


85 

126 


D 

45 i 

129 

S 



no 

129 

T 

F 

45 

150 

U 

G 

40 

129 

V 

H 

30 

103 

w 

I . 

50 

26 

X 


a Simeon E. Leland, The Classified Prop&'ty Tax in the United States, 1928, p 291 


In the opinion of the assessor on the right side of the county 
line, land was generally worth much more than to the assessor 
on the left. Their views were in a few cases quite close, as for 
example for the fourth tract of owner A. But on the whole 
they differed markedly. In one ease, land valued at $45 per 
acre by the assessor left of the line was valued by the assessor 
right of the line at $150 ; in another, at $129 and $40 respectively. 
Such differences indicate either one or the other of the assessors 
to be wrong, or more probably, that neither was right. 

is Simeon E. Leland, The Classified Property Tax in the United States, 1928, 
pp, 289-293. 
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The second test consisted of a classification of ratios of assessed 
value to sales value for Fayette county. The data consisted of 
631 sales records, as of 1924, compared with their corresponding 
assessed vahies. Table XLI shows the results of this test. 

TABLE XLT ■ 

Distribution op Average Assessment Radios in Sample 
Kentucky County, 1924, by Value of Property n 


VALUE of property 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

SO- S500 

83 22 

600- 1,000 . ... 

S3 31 

1,000-2,000 

64 38 

2,000-3,000 ... 

61 96 

3,000- 4,000 

66 39 

4,000- 5,000 

65 35 

5,000-6,000 

64 76 

6,000-7,000 . .... 

59.06 

7,000-8,000 

68.04 

8,000-0,000 .... 

61.11 

9,000-10,000 

57 08 

10,000-20,000 . 

56 84 

20,000-30,000 .... 

56 14 

30,000 and over 

51 14 


a Source. Simeon E Leland, op cit , p 292 . 


The effect of the assessment practices, as shown by this table, 
was as if the tax rate had been diminished as the value of the 
property taxed became greater. Such taxation, in which the less 
valuable properties are so markedly overassessed relatively to the 
more valuable properties, results' 1 in excessively high taxes on the 
mass of taxpayers and inexcusable regressivity. ' 


CHAPTER VII 

THE EAST NORTH CENTRAL STATES' 

Ohio 

Assessment, Review and Equalisation. — In several of the 
states in the north central region of the country, assessment is 
performed by officials acting in an ex officio capacity In Ohio, 
the function is entrusted to the county auditor. He usually 
appoints deputies to assist linn. Assessments are required to 
be revised every sixth year, but the county auditors may make 
revisions in intervening years at their discretion. The county 
auditor, treasurer, and president of the board of county com- 
missioners constitute a county board of revision. This board 
has the power to review and revise the rolls, both on complaint 
and on its own motion. Appeals from its decisions may be 
taken to the State Tax Commission, which also makes the state 
equalization. This equalization, although it extends in scope to 
adjustments as among cities and villages by statute, is limited 
in practice to changes in county aggregates . 1 

State Supervision : Potential. — The State Tax Commission 
is composed of four members, appointed by the Governor for 
terms of six years . 2 * It has general supervisory powers over the 
county auditors and county boards of revision. It is authorized 
to construe the tax laws and issue rules and regulations for the 
goverance of the local officials. It is its duty to furnish assess- 
ment forms for and require reports from them. It may require 
them to meet and confer with it' at times and places designated 
by it. It is authorized to institute proceedings in the courts to 
remedy improper or negligent administration of the tax laws, 
but the power of removal is not specifically mentioned. It may 
order the county auditor to reassess, but is not empowered to make 
reassessments with its own personnel . 8 

State Supervision: Actual. — The activities of the Ohio Tax 
Commission in the matter of real property assessments do not 
appear to be very extensive. The county auditor is recognized 
as the chief assessing officer and little is done to interfere with 
his autonomy. During the past eight years, only one reassessment 
has been ordered . 4 * * * 


1 Throckmorton’s Annotated Code of Ohio, 1930, and Supplements, sec. 5613. . 
Letter from Mr. Quincy A. Davis, Chairman of the .-Ohio Tax Commission, 
under date of June 13, 1934. 

2 An additional member was added to the former hoard of three by Laws of 

1931, S B. 329, p. 797. 

s Throckmorton’s Annotated Code of Ohio, 1930, and Supplements, secs. 

5623, 5624, 5624-1, 5624-2, 5624-3, 5624-4, 5624-9. 

* Letter from Mr, Quincy A. Davis, Chairman of the State Tax Commission 

of Ohio, under date of June 13, 1934. 

[ 104 ] 
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Recent Assessment Conditions. — Individual Inequality— H. R. 
Moore lias made a ratio test investigation of rural assessment 
inequality in his recent survey *of the farm tax situation in Ohio, 5 6 
Over 1,60CT sales values, representing ten counties, were utilized 
as a sample. The assessed valuations were as of the quinquennial 
assessment made in 1925 ; the transfers Hook place shortly after 
this revision. When the ratios were computed and classified, tlie 
results were as shown in Table XLIL 


TABLE XLII 


Distribution of Sample Rural Assessment Ratios in Ohio, 1925 


ASSESSMENT 

RATIO 

Number of 
properties 

ASSESSMENT 

RATIO 

Number of 
properties 

16-20 

I 

101-105 .... 

86 

21-25 

2 

106-110 

74 

26-30 

6 

111-115 

61 

31-35 

12 

116-120 

38 

36-40 

19 

121-125 . ... 

38 

41-45 

23 

126-130 . 

23 

46-50 

33 

131-135 . . . 

25 

51-55. , 

54 

136-140 

10 

56-60 

90 

141-145 

11 

61-65 

83 

14G-150 

7 

66-70 

108 

151-155 

5 

71-75 

112 

156-160 

7 

70-80 

150 

161-165 

2 

81-85 

112 

166-170 . 

8 

80-90 . 

124 

171 and over.. . . 

20 

91-95 

159 



96-100 

100 

Total , .... 

1,609 


a Source H R Moore, Taxation as Related to the Property and Income of Ohio Farms, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 459, (^Sept, 1930, p 34 


The ratios were found to range from less than 20 per cent to 
over 171 per cent. The central half of the properties ranged 
from 69.56 per cent to 102.22 per cent. On the basis of the facts 
of this table, Martin and Stephenson have computed the coefficient 
of dispersion to be 24.83 per cent, indicating very substantial aver- 
age inequality. 


Regrcssivity — No direct attempt to test regressivity was made. 
However, Moore points out that since the median ratio, the 
position average, was lower than the arithmetic average ratio 
between the total sales value of the properties and the total 
assessed value of the properties, the higher priced properties must 
have been assessed at relatively lower ratios than the less valuable 
properties. 0 


5 H, K. Mooie, Taxation as Related to the Pioperty and Income of Ohio 
Farms , Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 459, Sept. 1930, pp. 
34-38. 

6 Tlie number basis aveiage ratio was 85.95 pei cent; the value basis average 
ratio, 81.25 per cent. 
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Moreover, another classification of the data indicated that the 
best farms were relatively underassessed. When the farms were 
rated as to productivity, character of improvements, type of 
road, and distance from market, it was found that, with slight 
exception, the farms with the best ratings with respect to these 
factors were assessed alf the lowest ratios. Conversely, with a 
number of minor exceptions, the farms with the poorest ratings 
were assessed at the* highest ratios. Since these factors are infi- 
nitely associated with value, it may be logically inferred that 
the real estate tax oh rural properties in Ohio is regressive in 
operation Table XLIII shows the facts upon which these con- 
clusions are based. 

TABLE XLIII 

Relation op Assessment Ratio to Certain Specified Factors 
op Value, Ohio Farm Ppoperties * 


RATING 

1 Number 
of 

fauns 

Average 
! assessment 

ratio 

A. Productivity 

Good. 

144 

74 

Fair . 

113 

94 

Poor 

83 

9^ 

B Improvements 

Good . . • 

84 

88 

Pair ... . . • 

106 

SO 

Poor . • • • • 

57 

91 

C Roads 

Paved . - r 

92 

80 

Gravel ... 

169 

88 

Earth . . a 

79 

91 


D Distance from Market 


Miles to market 

1 . ... . . 

40 

80 

2 

69 

87 

3 

60 

92 

4 

55 

92 

5.. 

50 

92 

6 

32 

89 

7 , , , , 

15 

92 

8 or more . . 

19 

93 


a Source: Mooie, op. cit,, p 36. 


Assessment Practices . — In addition to this evidence, which is 
confined to the rural situation, assessment practices throughout 
the entire state have been described by Dr. Er T. Compton, who 
was Director of Research of the recent Governor’s Taxation Com- 
mittee of Ohio. The field investigation method was employed in 
the survey made by this committee. The findings were set forth 
as follows by Dr. Compton in an article in The Tax Magazine: 

“With a few outstanding exceptions, such as Cuyahoga county, 
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where Auditor Zangerle sets a national example, representatives 
found the actual administration of the tax on real estate by locally 
elected political officials, responsible to no one, to be almost uni- 
versally dilatory, ineffectual and careless. In the average count}?', 
while the auditor watches the general level of assessments care- 
fully and adjusts it from tune to time ns a means of perform- 
ing the legislative functions of raising more revenue or curtail- 
ing public expenditures, he takes no interest in the administrative 
function of assessing property at its true value, and astonishingly 
little interest in the uniformity of individtfel assessments. 

“Insofar as no general reappraisal of the state "had been made 
since 1926, and as few auditors were found who were familiar 
with the methods used at that time, the survey of real property 
tax administration was of necessity confined to the methods of 
making year-to-year readjustments, the status of records and the 
progress of attempts to prepare for the 1931 reappraisal. 

4 ‘ The chief activities of the assessing office during the year inter- 
vening between general reassessments should consist of assessing 
new buildings and structures, reappraising certain properties that 
have changed materially in value, and revising the lists of exempt 
property These will be discussed in order. 

“The first requisite of a satis factory real estate duplicate is 
a scientific recording system. Thirty-three counties were found 
in which such records are kept. Twenty -five of these keep card 
or other special record systems showing the values of all build- 
ings on each parcel of land as corrected for changes by the boards 
of revision, and for new construction and removals. Eight coun- 
ties make similar entries on the records of the previous general 
reappraisals. Of the remaining counties, forty-eight merely make 
the necessary changes on the ckiplicate, while seven make them 
on the transfer records. * 

“The latter two methods, followed in fifty-five counties, do not 
provide a complete record of the type, size, age and value of 
each structure on each parcel of land (as do the first two methods), 
hut show only the total value of all buildings and structures on 
each parcel. In these cases it is impossible to determine the value 
of individual buildings and consequently it is difficult for a board 
of revision to act intelligently on complaints. Furthermore, where 
the records show only the aggregate value of all buildings on each 
parcel of land, it is impossible to make proper corrections on the 
duplicate in cases of removal or destruction. The law is clear on 
this matter. The auditor ‘shall note in his platbook separately, 
the value of all dwelling houses, mills and other buildings which 
exceed one hundred dollars in value’ . . . 

“When an adequate record system is kept, there remains the 
task. of keeping it up-to-date. The law recognizes two ways of 
obtaining information regarding new structures. Where munipali- 
ties have systems of building permits, the auditor may obtain his 
information from the registration records. In other districts it 
is provided that owners must report construction of new build- 
ings to the auditors. 
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“It was found that the auditors cheek the records of building 
permits in the cities of twenty-four counties. In fifty-six coun- 
ties there were no consistent efforts to list all new structures, 
while in several additional counties the auditors relied entirely 
on the voluntary returns in some districts. 

“'The assessors of personal property can also be directed to list 
new buildings, and this method is followed in all districts of 
seven counties and* in the rural districts of seven additional 
counties. 

^“Five auditors send ont other employees to list new buildings. 
A number of auditors reported that personal property assessors 
list new buildings ‘if they notice them/ and apparently this, 
together with the acceptance of voluntary returns, is the extent 
of the effort to find these properties throughout most of the state, 
even where building permit records are available. In one county 
the auditor reports that he sends out volunteer women to measure 
the sizes and note types , ages and conditions of bmldmgs 

“There are two general methods of appraising buildings and 
structures. The procedure which is commonly accepted as the 
most scientific is that under which the assessor in the field pro- 
cures the necessary information (relative to location and type, 
size, condition, etc. of structure) and the valuation is made from 
these data in the assessor's office. When such a procedure is 
followed, valuation becomes less a matter of judgment, and more 
a matter of measurement, and the result that may be expected 
is a more uniform appraisal of property. This procedure is 
followed in all districts of twenty-one counties and m the muni- 
cipalities of nine other counties. In the remaining districts of the 
latter nine counties, and in the remaining fifty-eight counties, the 
auditors depend upon the judgments of their assessors, who 
appraise the buildings in the field. 

* # # 

“The information thus far presented concerns the revision of 
the duplicates between reappraisal years. Before passing on to 
the methods of handling complaints and revisions and the com- 
pletion of the duplicate, such information as was obtained relative 
to methods applied in general reappraisals and preparations for 
the 1931 reappraisals may be introduced at this point. 

“The most important step in the assessment of real property is 
the determination of valuations. The methods by which buildings 
are appraised have already been described An attempt was also 
made to obtain information regarding land appraisals in the 
various counties. The variations are too great to permit detailed 
dismission at this point. f 

“A number of the auditors employ appraisal companies to 
appraise all or part of the lands of their respective counties. 
Others appraise property with the advice of local real estate boards 
and other bodies. Most of the auditors, however, employ assessors 
to appraise at least part of the lands, and in most of the counties 
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these assessors are brought together for instruction in valuation 
before the appraisals begin. In some counties, however, assessors 
are merely employed and sent* out to fix the values of property 
without previous instruction. In some cases the assessors are 
provided with the valuations at which the various parcels of prop- 
erty were formerly assessed. In other eases they are given only 
the maps of the districts they are sent to assess, although these 
maps are not 1 always provided. In some comities, after the field 
assessors make the original appraisals the auditors attempt to 
equalize these valuations between the various districts. In short, 
the methods range from those of Cuyahoga county /where the most 
scientific appraisal methods are developed and employed, to those 
counties in which the auditors merely send out assessors to appraise 
property at whatever they think it is worth, with no instructions 
and no maps, and accept the resulting valuations without subse- 
quent check or equalization. 

“As regards preparations for the next reappraisal, sixty-seven 
auditors reported (during the latter half of 1930) either that their 
tax maps and plat books were up-to-date, or that the county sur- 
veyors were then engaged in revising them. In twenty-one coun- 
ties the maps and plat books were obsolete and nothing was being 
done about it. Part of these counties were, however, visited before 
the November elections of 1930. Several of the auditors stated 
that they would not be re-elected and that the reappraisals would 
be the tasks of their successors In cases in which these officers 
were re-elected, preparations for the coming reappraisals may have 
been begun since the field study was made. In other eases, as the 
new auditors did not take office until the second Monday in March, 
presumably no advance preparations were made. 

“During 1930, the tax maps %nd plat books were up-to-date in 
forty-six counties. Five auditors had no maps ai*d three had no 
plat books Ten counties had maps and plat books that were 
correct at the time of the last general reappraisal but have not 
been revised since, while in eleven counties it was reported that 
the maps and plat books had not been brought up-to-date for the 
last general reassessment and in seven of these they had never 
been. 

“Aside from revising maps, eighty-one auditors, late in 1930, 
were doing nothing to prepare for the 1931 reappraisal A few, 
however, were having field sheets prepared, and two reported that 
they were gathering sales data, while two had already revalued 
some of the property for their counties In a county in which the 
auditor has constantly revised his tax list and has added all new 
•structures, little preparation should be required for a general 
reappraisal; in fad!, a general reappraisal, except for a normal 
annual check of property listings and valuations, might not be 
.necessary. The information gathered during the course of the com- 
mittee’s field investigation, however, did not indicate that this 
was the general situation. Very few counties appear to make 
such interim revisions in the tax lists as could normally be relied 
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upon to insure the continued representation on the tax duplicates 
of each parcel of land and each structure thereon at its value.” 7 

r, 

Summary . — From this description of assessment practices, and 
bearing m mind the results of the ratio test study made by Moore 
for the rural situation, it may be concluded that rural inequality 
and regressivity are extensive ; that some of the cities have 
developed and are employing modern technical methods ; but that 
on the average, assessment administration is “ dilatory, ineffectual 
and careless’ * throughout the state. 


r, Indiana 

Assessment, Eeview and Equalization. — Township assessors, 
compensated for their work on a per diem basis in the less densely 
populated townships, and on a salary basis m the more populous 
counties, quadrennially assess real property in Indiana. These 
officials are elected by popular vote to serve for a term of four 
years. They are required to perform their duties under the super- 
vision of county assessors, also elected by popular vote for a term 
of four years. The county assessors are on a full-time salary basis 
They are required to advise and instruct the township assessors 
as to the proper performance of their duties. For this purpose, 
they are to visit each township during the spring of each year. 
They are also authorized to assess property which has been omitted 
from the rolls and to assist in the county equalization The latter 
is made by a board composed of the county assessor, the auditor, 
treasurer, and two members appointed by the circuit court. This 
board has the power to make adjustment on its own motion as 
well as to hear and decide complaints of taxpayers. Appeals from 
its actions may be taken to the State Board of Tax Commissioners, 
which is composed of three members appointed by the Governor 
for terms of four years. This state board also makes a state 
equalization, by counties and classes. Its mandatory power with 
respect to equalization until very recently did not extend to sub- 
divisions of counties: it could order the county board of equaliza- 
tion to reconvene to consider its recommendation with respect to 
such changes, but could not compel the county board to adopt 
them. ^ By Acts of 1935, ch. 306, however, it was granted the 
authority to equalize as amongst tax districts. 

State Supervision: Potential. — The State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners has extensive powers of state supervision and control 
over assessments conferred upon it by the statutes. It is authorized 
to prescribe and promulgate all forms of assessment schedules, 
blanks and tax books ; to construe the tax laws ; and to make general 
rules and regulations to govern the local officials. One or more 
members of the board or its authorized representative must visit 

7 B. T. Compton, “Romance and Reality. The Law and Practice of General 
Property Tax Assessment in Ohio/* The Tax Magazine, Dec, 1931, pp. 435-437. 
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each county at least once a year. It Is directed, furthermore, to 
call an annual meeting of the county assessors for purposes of guid- 
ance and instruction. It is required to investigate cases where vio- 
lation of the law is alleged. It possesses the power of direct admin- 
istrative removal, the only qualification to full authority* being the 
right of appeal of the local official removed to the judge -of the. cir- 
cuit court. It has the power to order reassessments to be made 
either on complaint of taxpayers or on its own motion. 3 

State Supervision: Actual.. — The influence of the State Board 
of Tax Commissoiners, in practice, is exerfed mainly through its 
large staff of property tax experts, consisting of eight special rep- 
resentatives and an engineer. The latter assists in assessing difficult 
properties, such as industrial plants, etc., upon request of local 
officials. The special representatives are each assigned to a district, 
where they make themselves familiar with local assessments and 
local conditions. They assist the local assessors ; make recommenda- 
tions to them and to the county boards of equalization (and to the 
state board in the event that the local officers fail to follow their 
recommendations). The power to order reassessments is limited by 
a decision of the Supreme Court of the state, wherein it was held 
that for the State Board to order a reassessment, the facts in the 
case must show that the county to be reassessed is out of line with 
other counties of the state. It is not very often invoked. The power 
of removal was exercised once in the early twenties, when the law 
provided for an appeal to a jury rather than to the judge of the 
circuit court, and the jury returned a verdict in favor of the 
assessor. The law was later changed to its present form, but the 
board has never exercised the right since that time On the whole, 
it may be said that state participation in assessments in Indiana is 
quite extensive, being carried <9n largely through the influence of 
the direct representatives of the State Board of Tax Commissioners 
upon the county boards of equalization. 8 9 

Recent Asssesment Conditions. — Individual Inequality. — Dr. 
R. W. Nelson and Mr. G, W. Mitchell have written an excellent 
monograph on assessment conditions In five mid-western states, one 
of the states considered being Indiana 10 The ratio test method, 
with almost exclusive reliance on sales values, was used. For the 
state of Indiana, some 759 transfers of properties in cities and 
towns of seven counties constituted the sample. The time period 
during which these transfers were made was 1928-1929. The assess- 
ment ratio for each individual property aves calculated, the ratios 

8 Burns Indiana. Annotated Statutes, 1933, sees. (14-1301, 1303, 1309. The 
reassessment statut%was recently modified by Laws of 1935, H B No, 204. 

s Letters from Mr Philip Zoercher, Chairman of the State Board of Tax 
Commissioners of Indiana, under dates of June 10, 1934, July ID, 1934, and 
August 28, 1934 

io R. w. Nelson and G-. W. Mitchell, Assessment of Real Estate m Iowa and 
other Mid-Western States, Iowa University, Commerce College, Business 
Research Bureau, Iowa Studies in Business Number 10, January 1931, chap. vi. 
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were computed and classified, and the coefficient of dispersion calcu- 
lated. Tins last figure was found to be 31.95 per cent, indicating a 
very inequitable situation.* 1 G 

Inter-County Inequality, — Variations as Amongst Coefficients of 
Dispersion . — Variations were found to exist, also, as amongst the 
average ratios, and as aiftongst the coefficients of dispersion of the 
various counties. Table XL1V shows these findings. 

n r TABLE XLIV 

Average Assessment Ratios and Coefficients of Dispersion of 
Sample Indiana Counties, 1928-1929 a 


LOCALITY 

Number 

Average 

Coefficient 

of 

assessment 

of ' 


properties 

ratio 

dispersion 

Franklin ... 

Edinburg .... . 

Greenwood 

131 

85.02 

29.12 

Shelbyville . . . 

Morristown ... . 

93 

76 55 

26 78 

Huntington ... 

98 

85 96 

31 53 

North Judson . . 

Hamlet . 

Knox . 

31 

66 71 

35 36 

Marion ... 

124 

70 82 

37 15 

Kokomo. ... . 

156 

73 83 

34 36 

Logansporfc . , 

12G 

74 94 

29 33 


a Source. R. W, Nelson and G W, Mitchell, ACsessment of Real Estate in Iowa and other Mid- 
Western States, Iowa University Commerce College, Business Research Bureau, Iowa Studies in 
Business No 10, January 1931, p 129, 


The average assessment ratio of the county in which North 
Judson, Hamlet and Knox are situated was found to be 66.71 
per cent, whereas Huntington was assessed at an average of 85.96 
per cent. While this range is substantial, the degree of inter- 
county inequality does not appear to be as great as in tlie case 
of many other states where state supervision and control are 
not so extensive. More important than the variations in the 
average assessment ratios were the variations in the quality of 
assessment within the counties, the county in which Shelbyville 
and Morristown are located being relatively best assessed with 
a coefficient of dispersion of 26.78 per cent, while Marion was 
relatively worst assessed with a coefficient of 3?.15 per cent. 

Regressivity . — When the data were classified by value groups 
in order to test the progressivity or regressivity of the levy, 
regressivity w^as found pronouncedly in four of the counties, 


u Nelson and Mitchell, op . cit, s p. 127. 
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slightly in three. On the whole, the tendency to assess the more 
valuable properties at a lower ratio than the less valuable prop- 
erties, so commonly found in the other investigations of assess- 
ment inequality surveyed, was revealed again in this study, 12 

Illinois 

Assessment, Review and Equalization — In counties with town- 
ship organization, property is assessed by elective township 
assessors, under the supervision of the county treasurer. In the 
counties which do not have lownsliip organization, the couifLy 
treasurer is cx officio assessor, with power to appoint the neces- 
sary number of deputy assessors. Cook county, now has a single 
elective county assessor heading its assessing organization. 13 In 
St,. Chair county, there is an elective board of assessors com- 
posed of five members In the smaller townships, the township 
assessors are paid on a per diem basis Tn townships of over 
15, 000 inhabitants, (hey are paid salaries. In the case of coun- 
ties without township organization, the county treasurer is on a 
salary basis, although he does not, of course, devote all of his 
time to the task of assessment. Real property is assessed 
quadrennially 

In counties without township organization, the board of county 
commissioners acts as the board of review. In the counties with 
township organization, the chairman of the county board of super- 
visors serves as chairman of the board of review, two other members 
being appointed by the county judge. In St. Clair county, three 
members are elected for six year terms. Cook county now has 
a board of appeals consisting of two elective members, elected 
by popular vote for terms of four years. 14 The state equaliza- 
tion is made by the State Tax Commission. It is confined to 
adjustments by classes of property as amongst the counties. 

State Supervision’ Potential. — The State Tax Commission is 
composed of three members appointed by the Governor for varying 
terms of office. Tts statutory powers with respect to state super- 
vision and control over assessments are moderately extensive. It 
has general supervisory powers over the local officials. It is its 
duty to confer with, advise and assist them, and to prescribe 
general rules and regulations for their governance. It may hold 
conferences with them, and has the customary powers and duties 
with respect to forms and reports Although it is not given the 
power of removal specifically, it may institute proceedings for 

i2/6«?.,p 132 

13 Tlie formei boaid of five assessors was abolished by Laws, First Special 
Session, 1931-1932, S3, B No 14, Approved Febiuary 13, 1932 

M Laws, First Special Session, 1931-1932, S. B. 14, Effective February 13, 
1932. This law provided that the first members be appointed by the Governor 
of the state and the President of the county hoard, to serve until December 
1935, after which date they were to be elected by popular vote foi terms of 
four yea is 
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the enforcement of the law in cases where the local officials have 
failed or neglected to comply with it. It is authorized to order 
the local assessors to reassess, hut it is not empowered to make 
a reassessment with its own appointed agents. 15 

State Supervision: Actual. — Until recently, the activities of 
the Illinois Tax Commission with respect to assessments were 
slight. Beginning with 1926, however, largely as a result of 
complaints by Farm* Bureaus, four counties were ordered to be 
reassessed. In the following year, two other counties were ordered 
to* be reassessed, and rthe case of one of those which had been 
ordered in 192ft, continued. In 1928, reassessment proceeding’s 
were continued m two of the 1927 cases ; and three other counties 
were ordered to be reassessed, amongst them Cook county, including 
the city of Chicago. In 1929, the Tax Commission definitizecl its 
new viewpoint toward supervision and control, made a lengthy 
report on its reassessment activities; and outlined energetic future 
policies (in its Tenth Annual Report). This enthusiasm apparently 
diminished with the introduction of legal and financial complica- 
tions of the Cook county reassessment and other tax problems. 
In 1933, however, a manual for the instruction of assessors was 
issued. At the present time, Prof. Simeon E. Leland. the well- 
known tax expert and consultant, is a member of the Illinois 
Tax Commission, and the writer has been advised that the com- 
mission is now engaged in a revision of the Constitution and the 
Statutes in order to strengthen its control over property tax 
administration. 10 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — Individual Inequality , — The 
investigations of assessments made by Prof. Herbert D. Simpson 
in Illinois are not only of the highest type of technical excellence, 
but also enjoy the rather unusual distinction of having had a 
practical effect in bringing about actual reform. Prof. Simpson 
has made elaborate studies of assessment inequality in the state 
as a whole and in the city of Chicago. 17 

From data on conveyances collected and collated by Dr. John 
C. Watson of the Illinois Agricultural Association covering eighty- 
three counties, and similar data recorded by the Chicago and 
North Western Railway Company covering twenty-two counties, 
Prof. Simpson selected 2,049 representative sales, as of 1927, in 
ten counties, in order to obtain a sanrple for the assessment situa- 
tion outside of Cook county. The assessment ratio for each 
property was calculated, the ratios classified, and the results 
presented m tabular form as show in Table NLV. 

is Cahills 1 Illinois Revised Statutes, 1933, cli. 120, secs. 107, 108, 117, 118. 

io Based on recent reports of tlie Illinois Tax Commission, and letter from 
Mr. Scott W. Lucas, Chairman of the Illinois Tax Commission, under date of 
July 17, 1934. 

it H. D. Simpson, The Tax Situation in Illinois , The Institute for Research 
in Land Economics and Public Utilities, Studies in Public Finance, Research 
Monograph No. 1, 1929; U, L, Simpson, fay Racket, and Tax Reform m 
Chicago, 1930. 
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TABLE XLV 

Distributions of Sample Assessment Ratios in Illinois, 1927, 
by Cities, Towns and Villages, and Rural Areas' 


1 

ASSESSMENT RATIO 

NtTMB 

Cities b 

« 

nu or Prop 

Towns 

and 

villages 0 

DUTIES 

Rural 

ureas 

I- 5 

4 

10 


0-10 . 

• 30 

35 

2 

11-15. . ... 

00 

67 

8 

10-20 

138 

93 

15 

2 ] ~25 . ! 

117 ! 

80 

19 

20-30 

no , 

72 

30 

31-35 . , k 1 

05 

75 

41 

30-40 . , 

71 

54 

' 53 

41- 43 ... 

59 

43 

29 

40-50 ... , , 1 

47 

30 

29 

51-55 , , 

39 ! 

34 

'8 

50-60 . . ! 

41 

29 

24 

01-65 

20 

20 

16 

60-70 

20 

19 

23 

71-75 

10 

14 

15 

70-80 ... 

20 

17 

8 

81-85 . ... 

4 

3 

12 

86-90 

7 

11 

7 

91-95 

5 

4 

4 

96-100 

5 

4 

8 

Over 100 

10 

22 

16 

Total , . , 

930 

736 

377 


a Source: H D Simpson, The Tax Situation in Ilhnoi'i, The Institute for Research m Land 
Economics and Public Utilities, Studies m Public Finance, Ilescai ch Monograph No 1, 1929, p 33, 
b 5,000 and more population 
0 Less than 5,000 population, 


Prof. Richard T. Ely in the introduction to this study stated, 
££ We in Illinois perhaps have the unenviable distinction of having 
the worst assessment of real property in the United States 5,18 
Certainly it is one of the worst. The average assessment ratio 
for the ten counties was exceedingly low, 34 1 per cent, while 
the coefficient of dispersion, the statistical index of inequality, 
was extremely high, 51,6 per cent. These are average figures. 
Throughout the various counties, the assessment ratio varied from 
less than 5 per cent to over 100 per cent* 

Inter-County Inequality . — In addition to this extensive inter- 
property inequality, a very substantial amount of variation as 
amongst the average county ratios was revealed. These figures 
were as shown in Table XL VI. 


18 H D. Simpson, The Tax Situation in Illinois. Introduction by R. T. 
Ely. 
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TABLE XLVI 


Average Assessment Ratios op Sample Counties in Illinois, 

1927 V 


r COUNTY 

r 

Number 

of 

properties 

Average 
assess m out 
ratio 

Alexander ... 

1 II 

50 9 

Boone . , . . - 


43 8 

Bureau ... . A . . . 


35 0 

DeEUlb ... . 

HeHi 

38 8 

Lake . . . . , 


24 fi 

LaSalle . . ... 

332 

35 8 

Marshall . ... 

27 

45 7 

St. Clair . . . . t , . 

859 

31.9 

Tazewell 

54 

3(7 2 

Williamson., , .... 

332 

'38 2 

Total and average 

2,049 

34 1 


a Source H D Simpson, op cit , p. 24 


Whereas the average assessment ratio in Lake county was 24,6 
per cent, the ratio of Alexander county was 50 9, or more than 
double. Such inter-county inequality combined with the extensive 
inter-property inequality described above results m very inequit- 
able levy of the state property tax. 

Begressivitij . — Tn addition to the evils already described, it was 
found that there was a pronounced although slightly irregular 
tendency for the assessment ratio to decrease as the value of the 
property increased. Tins tendency toward regressivity was 
revealed by a classification of the data as shown in Table XLVII. 


TABLE XLVII 

r 

Relation of Value of Property to Assessment Ratio in Illinois, 

1927 a 


VALUE OF PROPERTY 

t 

! 

Number of 
properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Urban and Village 


$0-81,000... . . , 

548 

44.6 

1,000- 2,500 . ... 

519 

30 4 

2,500- 5,000 

361 

30 O 

5,000-10,000 . 

178 

2G 8 

10,000-20,000 . 

43 

27 4 

20,000 and over , , , 

23 

25 0 

Total and average . , . . , , ... 

1,672 

29 7 


Rural 

* 


$0-$5,0Q0 

223 

49 2 

5,000-10,000 ... . 

60 

52 1 

10,000-20,000 , . 

48 

47 3 

20,000 and over . . . .... ... 

46 

34 9 

Total and average ... ... 

377 

41 9 


* Souroq; Simpson, on, otf , pp, 36 and 38. 
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Urban properties of less than $1,000 value were assessed on 
the average at 44.6 per cent, while more valuable properties were 
assessed at steadily and fairly regularly lower ratios, with prop- 
erties worth $20,000 and over "assessed at only 25 per cent. The 
same tendency was found to exist in the ease of the rural prop- 
erties, although neither so markedly nor regularly. Properties 
worth less than $5,000 were assessed at 49.2 per cent, whereas 
those worth $20,000 and more were assessed on the average at 
only 34.9 per cent Here again we find evidence that the present 
system of real property tax administration is resulting in a regres- 
sive application of the tax. r 

Chicago . — An elaborate and thorough investigation of assess- 
ment inequality in the city of Chicago was made by Professor 
Simpson. In one section of it, 6,017 transfers, as of 1927, were 
compared with their assessed valuations and classified. The results 
were as shown in Table XLVIII. 


TABLE XLVIII 

Distribution of Sample Assessment Ratios in Chicago, 1927 a 


ASSESSMENT RATIO 

Number 
of f 

properties 

1- 5 .. 

56 

0- 10 . 

162 

11-15 

263 

16- 20 . . . .... 

454 

21-25 

| 692 

20- 30 

938 

31- 35 . .... 

863 

36- 40 . . . 

1 723 

41- 45 . .... 

524 

46- 50 . . 

1 368 

51- 55 . , . 

1 259 

5G- 60 . . .... 

161 

61- 65, . . . . . ... 

162 

60-70 . . .... 

92 

71- 75 . ... 

74 

70- 80 

60 

81-85 . 

50 

SO- 90 . . 

38 

91- 95.. ... 

28 

90-100 .... , ! 

17 

101 and ovei . . . . . . . . . . 

33 

Total . . . . ....... 

6,017 


a Source* H. D. Simpson, Tax Racket and Tax Reform- vi Chicago , 1930, p 57. 


Again glaring inequalities were revealed, the ratios ranging 
from less than 5 per cent to over 100 per cent. The average 
ratio was 35.9 per cent; the coefficient of dispersion, 36.5 per 
cent. 

An interesting classification, according to type of property, 
was made. The results were as shown in Table XLIX. 
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TABLE XLIX 

Variations op Average Assessment Ratios op Specified Classes 
op Property in Ghicago, 1927 “ 


* TYPE OF BpILDING 

Number of 
propel ties 

Aveiage 

assessment 

ratio 

Office and banl< .... 

22 

56 7 

Hotels, theatres and amusements . , , . 

31 

33.1 

Industrial , n . 

129 

43 S 

Commercial, retail and wholesale , , , . , , 

451 


Miscellaneous . . . , , 

254 

35.3 

Apartment . , .... 

Combined business and residence . . , 

1,581 

34.9 

5G4 

34 7 

Vacant land , . ... , 

842 

35 2 

Duplex and two fiats ... , ... ... 

848 

33 1 

Single family residence . . .... 

1,295 

32.6 


a Source. H D, Simpson, TaiTRackefaiid Tax Reform in Chicago, 1930, p 71 


Office and bank buildings were assessed at an average ratio 
of 56.7 per cent, single family residences at 32.6 per cent; indus- 
trial properties at 39.0 per cent. These differentials are much 
greater than they appear, because of the fractional basis of 
assessment. They signify really glaring inter -class inequality. 

After the expert reassessment of the city of Chicago, which 
this investigation was instrumental in bringing about, a com- 
parative ratio test of sales values and assessed values showed quite 
different results The coefficient of dispersion of 1927, 36.5 per 
cent, was almost cut in half, the coefficient of dispersion after the 
reassassment being computed as 20 per cent ; and the differentials 
as amongst the different classes of property were greatly reduced. 

r 

Summary , — Although assessments have been greatly improved 
in Chicago, the greater part of the state is still vei*y poorly 
assessed, and even in Chicago there is still plenty of room for 
further improvement. 


Michigan 

Assessment, Review and Equalization — The township super- 
visor, the chief administrative officer of Michigan townships, is 
assessor ex officio in this state. Cities may have either boards 
of ward supervisors or a full-time assessor. Real property is 
assessed annually. Assessments are reviewed by a township hoard 
composed of the supervisor, and two other persons elected by 
popular vote. This board hears complaints of taxpayers, with 
power to make adjustments on its own motion. There is also a 
county equalization, made by the county board of Supervisors. The 
decisions of the county board may be contested by appealing to the 
State Tax Commission. The state equalization is made by a mixed 
board, partly ex officio and partly full-time, its members' being the 
Auditor-General, the Commissioner of Agriculture and the three 
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members of the State Tax Commission. The latter prepare the 
data for this equalization. Its scope is limited, by statute to county 
aggregates. In the case of appeals brought by municipalities 
against the decisions of the county boards of equalization, the 
Tax Commission may order the county boards to reconvene in 
order to make the recommended changes'. 

State Supervision : Potential — The present title of the admin- 
istrative head of the tax system of the state is the State Tax 
Commission. (The State Board of Tax Commissioners was super- 
seded in 1925 by the State Tax Department, and the latter By 
the present organization, the State Tax Commission, in 1927). 10 
It is composed of three members appointed *by the Governor 
for terms of office of six years. Its statutory authority with 
respect to supervision and control over assessments is exten- 
sive. Its powers and duties include general supervision,- advice 
and conference ; forms and reports ; and the investigation of alleged 
improper or unequal assessments, It is empowered to order 
reassessments, and to make the same with its own appointed agents. 
It may prefer charges with the Governor against assessing officers 
who have violated the law, or who have failed in the performance 
of their duties. 20 

State Supervision: Actual. — State supervision and control, 
although once very vigorous, is limited at the present time 
m Michigan, During the second decade of the present century, 
the reassessment power was constantly invoked, the whole state 
being covered during the period In 1921, the time period of the 
state equalization was changed from twice in five years to annual, 
and the policy of reassessment became secondary to the equaliza- 
tion activities of the State Board of Tax Commissioners. The 
early organization for these equalization activities was at first 
elaborate. The state was divided into seven districts, each in 
charge of a foreman, each foreman being assisted by a staff of 
from three to five men. Special examiners were provided for 
special types of properties 21 This elaborate organization was 
subsequently cut down by the legislature, and in recent years the 
state has not pursued a vigorous policy with respect to either 
reassessment, equalization or supervision. In its report for the 
years 1931-1932, the State Tax Commission commented on the 
flood of individual appeals which was taking up most of its time 22 
The case of Michigan is an outstanding example of the diminution, 
in recent years, of state supervision and control over local 
assessment. 

Recent Assessment Conditions.— R Wayne Newton and W. 0. 
Hedrick, m one or the best studies of the field investigation type, 

Laws of 1925, Act 155, and Laws of 1927, Act 360. 

20 Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929, secs. 3545, 3547, 3700-3713. 

21 Report, of the Board of Stale Tax Commissioneis and State Board of 
Assessors , 1921-1922, pp. 7-8 

22 Report, 1931-1932, p. 7. 
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Lave made a thorough study of assessment conditions in Michigan 24 
Personal visits were made in eleven of the counties, these eleven 
counties being selected as a representative sample for the state. 
Below is a summary of their principal findings. 

Assessing Work Crowded Out by Other Duties . — The assessor 
was found to be heavily burdened with other duties and unable 
to give the time necessary for the proper performance of the task. 
“ Besides being the assessing officer of his township, the supervisor 
% a member of the township board, and of the county board of 
supervisors. He is also president of the township board of health 
In addition to these duties of a comprehensive nature, the super- 
visor is required ft to perform a multitude of minor services. He 
is agent of the township and as such must bring or defend all 
legal actions concerning it. He is in charge of the township 
records and is required to provide certified copies of these records 
on request, for a nominal fee . . . He must settle disputes between 
the road commissioner and persons interested in road improve- 
ments. The supervisor has general oversight over the poor, as 
well as over delinquent children . . . Many of his duties fall 
within a very short period of time. The assessment roll must 
be completed m a period of about fifty working days immediately 
after his election, in addition to any other work that may fall 
upon him during that period by virtue of his office.” 2i 

Condition of Tax Rolls . — Tax rolls were found to be in bad, 
and even illegal condition. “One township roll for 1926 contained 
a total of thirty-eight errors in the description of parcels of rural 
lands of ten or more acres, each of them sufficiently serious to 
invalidate the tax, if protested. Twenty tracts were not listed 
at all . . . State and county officers united in expressing the belief 
that there were thousands of farms incorrectly described for 
taxes ** 25 Another aspect of the faulty conditions of the rolls was 
the misspelling of owners 7 names and the failure to keep the assess- 
ment up-to-date with respect to changes of ownership, “In many 
instances names are so misspelled as to be practically unrecog- 
nizable, particularly in. the case of owners of Scandinavian or 
Slavic descent. Perhaps a more frequent occurrence is the failure 
to show the name of the present owner , . . Failure to assess 
property to the owner under his correct name leads to unnecessary 
bother to collecting officers and others who have occasion to consult 
the tax rolls/ 726 

Boll Copying. — The practice of copying the prior year 7 s assess- 
ment figures regardless of differential changes in property values 
was found to be very prevalent. “Inspection of assessment rolls 

c 

2 SR. Wayne Newton and W. D Hedrick, Farm Real Estate Practices in 
Miehigm, Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station 'Special Bulletin No, 
172, Eeb, 1928, 

24 Newton and Hedrick, op. cit., p, 17. 

25 Ibid., p. 18, Italics by Newton and Hedrick. 

20 Ibtd pp. 21-22. 
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in townships scattered widely over the state shows that much 
property remains at the same figure year after year, regardless 
of the requirement of annual reassessments, and regardless of 
changes m the assessing officers.-* 

Lack of Uniformity of Method . — Where the township supervisor 
took a more active part in determining assessments than merely 
copying former rolls, a marked lack of uniformity of method was 
discovered. ‘‘Supervisors hold widely varying opinions as to the 
proper method of determining the valuation at which real estate 
should be assessed. Some supervisors asserted that they took tbP 
earning capacity of the farms into consideration. If the owner 
was known to be making money the farm was, assessed higher 
than it otherwise would be One supervisor stated that his prede- 
cessors had over assessed the holdings of non-rpsi denis, and that 
he had lowered some of these. While he considered some of these 
to bo too high oven now, he believed it impossible to lower them 
further without creating dissatisfaction locally , . . Still another 
assessor stated a rule which from the foregoing discussion of assess- 
ments would seem to be the true cornerstone of assessment practice 
in many localities He said. ‘As long as the taxpayer is satisfied, 
I’m satisfied ’.” 38 

Inadequacy of Equalization and Supervision . — Little relief 
from these deplorable practices was found to have been achieved 
through county or slate equalization . 29 As for supervision and 
control upon the part of the Tax Commission, the writers state: 
“Most of its accomplishments along this line must result from 
persuasion rather than force and the evidence previously shown 
does not indicate that this persuasion has been particularly effec- 
tive with regard to some of % the long standing sources of 
complaint.” 30 

Summary . — The results of the investigation are summarized in 
the following words: “Tax rolls are prepared by personally capable 
township officials who are elected to office annually on the eve of 
taking the assessment, and who make frequent errors in the list- 
ing of property, many of which are directly traceable to the short; 
time in which the rolls must be completed, and to the multiplicity 
of other duties both public and private, which naturally fall upon 
a part-time officer exercising a wide variety of powers. In the 
valuation of property, these officers are, by necessity, more amenable 
to the desires of their constituents than to the wishes of their 
superior officers, who have no voice in their selection, and prac- 
tically none m their retention of office. The basis of assess- 
ment varies so greatly between local assessing districts that prop- 


27 ibtd , p, 23. 

28 Ibid ., pp. 24-25 

29 Ibid , pp. 28-31, 
so Ibid ., p. 36. 
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erty assessed at $17,000 in one district will pay no more state tax 
than property in another district assessed at only $7,000. 

t{ Equalizations, designed to correct differences in the rate of 
assessed valuation to true cash value of property as between one 
taxing district and another fail to reach their objective. There 
is no way in which equalizing boards can do even-handed justice 
to the taxpayers in the ‘district affected so long as present methods 
are used. 

“The State Tax Commission lias been operating under laws 
yhich, as a former chairman of the commission has said ‘do not 
simply confer authority to do so and so, but they require the 
commission to do so and so.’ Yet abundant evidence has been 
presented to show that many of these provisions have not been 
carried out, due, in most cases, to the fact that the positive duty 
of the commission, in point of law, is utterly impossible of 
performance. 

“As a result of these conditions injustice is widely prevalent 
among the taxpayers of Michigan. ” 31 

Wisconsin 

Assessment, Review and Equalization —Wisconsin is the 
leading state in the country with respect to state supervision and 
control over local assessments; it is largely in the supervisory 
organization provided that its assessment organization differs from 
that found in other states. Assessments are made annually by 
township and village assessors, who are elected annually by popular 
vote, one for each township and village. They are compensated 
for their work on a per diem basis. Cities have their own assessors, 
sometimes elected by popular vote, sometimes appointed by the r 
mayor or council Assessments are reviewed by the board of 
supervisors and clerk in the towns; the president, clerk, and such 
other officer or officers (the assessor is not eligible) as the board 
of trustees determines in the villages; and the mayor, clerk, and 
such other officer or officers (assessors are not eligible) as the 
common council determines in the cities. County equalization 
is by statute entrusted to the county board of supervisors, 
which has the power to make adjustments both on complaint 
of taxpayers and on its own motion. In actual practice, how- 
ever, the county equalizations made by the direct representatives 
of the State Tax Commission, the Supervisors of Assessments, 
are usually adopted by the county boards These equalization 
tables are prepared by the Supervisors of Assessments for the 
purpose of apportioning the State levy on property However, 
the county supervisors have come to realize the desirability of non- 
political equalization based upon objective fleets. In 1931 more 
than sixty of the 71 counties accepted the values set by the rep- 
resentatives of the Tax Commission. 82 


81 JMd , p. 45. 

82 H. M. Groves. “Property Tax Institutions in Wisconsin,” Bulletin of the 
National Taos Association, Dec. I&33. p. 77. 
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The Supervisors of Assessments are technically competent 
specialists in property tax work. They are appointed by the 
State Tax Commission, and may be transferred from one district 
to another. They need not be residents of the district assigned 
to them although the law states that preference should be given 
to residents m making appointments. 33 The State Tax ‘Commis- 
sion, which operates chiefly through its supervisors ^ in the matter 
of assessment, makes the state equalization. This equalization 
does not extend to individual properties, although the Tax Com- 
mission may make individual changes if complaint is made to i4 

State Supervision: Potential. — The State Tax Commission is 
composed of three members appointed by the Governor with the 
advice and consent of the Senate for terms of eight years. Insofar 
as the statutes are concerned, its powers with respect to si-ale 
supervision and control are not very different from those of most- 
tax commissioners. It has general supervision over the local 
assessment and equalization, and may confer with, advise and 
direct the local officials. It may make visits and investigations 
of their work and methods; may examine into cases where evasion 
or violation of the laws are alleged; and may institute proceed- 
ings in the courts for the enforcement of the law and the removal 
of local officers for official misconduct or neglect of duty. The 
Supervisors of Assessment, through whom most of these powers 
arc exercised, are required to call annual meetings of the local 
assessors, and the Tax Commission is required to call annual meet- 
ings of the supervisors. The Tax Commission is not empowered 
to order or make reassessments on its own motion. It is authorized, 
however, to make reassessments upon complaint by the owners of 
- at least 5 per cent of the total assessed valuation of the property 
in the district. 34 * 

State Supervision: Actual. — As has already been stated, 'Wis- 
consin has developed the system of state stimulation and super- 
vision in the matter of assessments to the highest degree found 
in the country. Most of this work is carried on by the technically 

w Wisconsin Statutes, 1933, 73 07. From 1901 until 1911, the Supervisor of 
Assessments, modeled after the Indiana Comity Assessor, -was an elective 
county official. In 1911, when tlic state income tax was inaugurated, the state 
was divided up into districts, and the appointive district admmistratoi of the 
income tax was also given the duty of supervising the local assessment, the 
elective county supervisor being abolished Duiing icccnt yetus, theie have 
been two trends of development: (a) The distnets have been enlarged in 
area, and their number i educed from about foity to ten, (b) administration 
of the income tax and supei vision of local assessments have been segiegated. 
* In practice, this separation between income and pioperty tax administi ation 
is now nearly complej^. At the present time, complete separation of income 
and property tax administi ation obtains in eight of tlio ten distiicts. The 
present law (by Laws of 1933, ch. 222) provides that there be both an 
, assessor of income and a supervisor of assessments foi each district, but that 
in the interest of economy and efficiency, one person may be appointed to 
perform both functions. 

S4 Wisconsin Statutes, 1933, 70.75, 73.01, 73,03, 73 05. 
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competent, civil-service, state-appointed supervisors of assessors 
(and their assistants). The supervisor holds a meeting in each 
county of his district prior to tjje commencement of the work, 
at which the local assessors are given a short course in assessing. 
The supervisor also spends some time in the field during the 
assessing period, guiding, advising and assisting the local assessors. 
It is through the supervisors, also, that most of the work for the 
state equalization is accomplished. 88 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — The Nelson-MitcheLl Investi- 
gation. — Wisconsin Was one of the five mid-western states inves- 
tigated in the able study of assessment inequality made by Dr. 
R. W, Nelson and G. W. Mitchell. 80 In the ratio test made for 
Wisconsin, sales prices of some 1,256 properties were used, 598 
of winch were of urban properties of three cities; 176, of prop- 
erties situated m eleven villages, and 482, of rural properties 
of twelve comities (of southern and central Wisconsin) The 
records, which were as of 1927, were obtained from the files of 
the Wisconsin Tax Commission. 

Individual Inequality. — Rural-Urban Inequality. — The least 
unsatisfactory showing was made by the rural properties. The 
average coefficient of dispersion for the rural properties was 16.35 
per cent. The village properties made a poorer showing, with 
an average coefficient of dispersion of 18.91 per cent The three 
cities, Oshkosh, Eau Claire and Racine were assessed most unsatis- 
factorily, the average coefficient of dispersion being 25.12 per 
cent. There was inequality, also, as amongst these three types 
of property, the average assessment ratio of the rural properties 
being 92.43 per cent , of the village properties, 83 05 per cent ; 
and of the city properties, 72.48 r per cent. 

Inter-County Inequality — With respect to inter-county inequal- 
ity rural properties m Richland comity were assessed at an average 
ratio of 80.73 per cent, those of Waushara county, at an average 
ratio of 117.26 per cent. The next to the highest ratio was that 
for La Payette county, 99.97 per cent ; the next to the lowest 
ratio, 84.64 per cent, for Columbia county. Table L shows the 
figures in detail. 

Variations as Amongst County Coefficients of Dispersion . — 
More important than the variations as amongst the average county 
assessment ratios were the variations as amongst the county 
coefficients of dispersion. These figures also are shown in Table L. 
La Payette was very well assessed, with a coefficient of disper- 
sion of only 8.08 per cent , Dane, poorly assessed with a coefficient 

r, 

3d For moie detail, see Paifc III, p. 221 cm the Wisconsin system of 
equalization ; p. 223 on tlie Wisconsin system of supervision; p. 225 on the 
Wisconsin system of land classification 

SQ R W. Nelson and G. W, Mitchell, Ansesmen t of Real Estate in Ioirq and 
Other Mid-Western States, 1931, chap. lii. 
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of 25.06 per cent. Between these extremes, some counties, such 
as Richland and Jefferson, were assessed fairly well, others, such 
as Rock and Columbia, poorly As for the other counties, the 
quality of assessment ranged about an average which may he 
characterized as fair or mediocre. Apparently the system does 
not result in uniformly good assessing, but “spottiness” and 
unevenness. 

TABLE L 


Average Assessment Ratios and Coefficients of Dispersion 
in Sample Wisconsin Counties, 1927 a 


COUNTY 

Number 

of 

properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Coeflieienfs 

of 

dispersion 

Columbia , , , 

55 

84 04 

23 44 

Dane 

50 


25 06 

Green 

35 

90 71 | 

12 97 

Green Lake ... 

27 

93 74 | 

12 67 

Jefferson. 

23 

92 13 : 

11 06 

J uneau 

20 

90.59 

16.30 

La Fayette 

33 

99 97 

8 08 

Richland ... ... 

22 

80 73 

31 00 

Rock 

50 

87 80 

23 69 

Sauk 

46 

88 54 

14 17 

Vernon 

72 

86 06 

17.02 

Waushara . 

34 

117 26 

20 12 


a Source R W Nelson and G W Mitchell, Assessment of Real Estate in Iowa and Other Mid- 
Western States, Iowa University Commerce College, Business Research Bureau, Iowa Studies 
in Business No 10, January 1931, p 70 


Regressivity .* — With respect to regressivity, the test met with 
slightly better results than when applied in most states, but these 
results were still unsatisfactory.* Regressivity (tested by a classi- 
fication according to the value per acre) was found to exist in 
most of the counties and (tested by value of property) in the 
three cities 37 

The United States Forest Taxation Inquiry Study . — The investi- 
gation of Wisconsin conditions made in the Nelson-Mitchell study 
was largely confined to the southern and central portions of the 
state. Tn an investigation conducted hy R C. Hall, under the 
supervision of Prof. Fred R. Fairchild, for the United States 
Forest Taxation Inquiry, the northern counties of the state were 
selected for study. 38 Some 11,327 transfers, of the three years 
1925, 1926 and 1927, were utilized, the data being obtained from 
the files of the Wisconsin Tax Commission. 


37 / J)td, } pp. 78-81. f) 

88 The seventeen northern counties of the state where less than 40 per 
cent of the land area is in farms; Richland, a southern county where farm 
woodlots are important; and Shawano, where neither forest nor farm interests 
predominate over the other, were investigated in this study, R. CL Hall, 
“Assessment Ratios of Forest Property and Other Peal Estate in Wisconsin,” 
Prog?'€s$ Report of the Forest Taxation Inqmry No. 12 } November 15, 1930. 
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Inter-Class Inequality . — One of the primary purposes of this 
study, and one which is of interest in the present connection, 
was to learn whether forest and cut-over lands were being favored 
or discriminated against as compared with farm lands and other 
types of property. The results of a classification of the data by 
types of property are presented in Table LI. 

TABLE LI 


Average Assessment Ratios oe Various Types oe Property 
in Wisconsin, 1925-1927 Q 


r i 

TYPE OP PROPERTY ! 

Number of 
properties * 

1 

Average 
assessment 
ratio b 

TOWN 



Farm . . , . 

1,419 

70 

Cut-over , 

2,391 

103 

Timber,, . . 

119 

40 

Resort , ... . , 

1,049 

50 

Residential and business. ... . 

807 

56 

Unclassified , 

1,087 

63 

Aveiage (total town excopt unclassified) , 

0,445 

68 

VILLAGE 

805 

75 

CITY ... 

2,990 

76 

Aveiage (total all real estate) .... 

13,327 

71 


a Source. R. C Hall, M Assessment Ratios of Eorest Pioperty and Other Real Estate in Wis- 
consin/' Progress Report of the Forest Taxation Inquiry No, 12, November 15, 1930, p* 4 and 
Table 1 

b Three year average, 1925-1927 inclusive 


The average assessment ratio for all properties was 71 per cent 
Gut-over land was relatively markedly overassessed with an aver- 
age ratio of 103 per cent. On the other hand, timber land was 
very considerably underassessed with an average ratio of 46 per 
cent. City and village properties were relatively overassessed as 
compared with the average of all properties (71 per cent), with 
ratios of 76 and 75, respectively. Resort properties and residen- 
tial and business properties in the towns were relatively under- 
assessed with ratios of 50 and 56, respectively. 

Inequality Within Classes and Goimiics — An intensive study 
of inequality was made in six of these counties, namely, the three 
with the largest number of cut-over land sales and the three with 
the largest number of timber sales. Some 2,659 transfers were 
used for this purpose. "When the properties were classified accord- 
ing to various main types, the results were as s^own in Table LII, 

The general results with respect to inter-class inequality were 
similar to those of the test made for the larger sample, cut-over 
land being assessed at the highest average ratio ; resort and timber 
property at the lowest average ratio ; and residential and business, 
and farm property, intermediate. As for the degree of inequality 
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TABLE LII 

Average Assessment Ratios ^nd Coefficients of Dispersion 
in Sample Wisconsin Counties, 1925-1927* 


CLASS OF PROPERTY AND COUNTY 

Number 

properties 

Average 
assessment 
latio b 

Coefficient 
of dis- 
persion 0 • 

FARM 


50 

^9 

Forest . ... . 

22 

Langlade , . 

85 

GS 

21 

Lincoln , , , ... 

129 

57 

25 

Marinette 

117 

56 

34 

Price ... ... 

144 

* 76 

26 

Taylor . ... 

230 

87 

19 

Total and averages e , . , , , 

727 

06 

29 

CTJT-OVER d 


82 

27 

Forest . , , 

90 

Langlade 

144 

123 

49 

Lincoln 

156 

84 

25 

Marinette 

238 

88 

48 

Price 

347 

112 

29 

Taylor , .... 

309 

114 

21 

Total and averages * ... 

1,284 

100 

36 

TIMBER 


39 

28 

Forest ... 

29 

Langlade . . . 

14 

53 

17 

Lincoln 

14 

55 

13 

Marinette . , 

, 


18 

Price 

9 

71 

Taylor , . , , . . ... 

7 

84 

12 

Total and averages s . . .... 

73 

j 

60 

18 

RESORT 0 

============ 

45 1 

34 

Forest .... ... 

39 

Langlade , . 

75 

47 | 

42 

Lincoln , . ... . 

133 

52 

36 

Marinette .... . 

19 

60 1 

33 

Price ... 

11 

85 

22 

Taylor... 

1 

50 


Total and averages R . . 

278 

56 

33 

RESIDENTIAL AND BUSINESS { 


42 

37 

Forest .... 

76 

Langlade , .... 

43 

47 

44 

Lincoln 

37 

52 

30 

Marinette . . .... 

40 

60 

39 

Price. .... . 

43 

87 

29 

Taylor 

58 

88 

25 

Total and averages s . , . 

297 

61 

34 

ALL PROPERTIES 


43 

32 

Forest .... .... 

250 

Langlade ... . ... 

361 

69 

36 

Lincoln . . . ...... 

469 

61 

30 

Marinette . . 

414 

66 

43 

Price .... 

554 

92 

30 

Taylor. .... 

605 

96 

22 

Total and averages s . . .... 

- -■ - - • ? , ■■ - - 

2,659 

71 

32 


a Source' Hall, op. ext , Table 19 
h Weighted by consideration* 

0 Weighted by consideration, 
d Without merchantable timber, 

6 Forest or farm property which because of location on lakes or streams or other features has 
recreational value 
* Outside of villages and cities, 

e Unweighted arithmetic averages, computed by the writer. 
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within each class, cut-over land was assessed worst, with a coeffi- 
cient of dispersion varying from 21 per cent in Taylor county 
to 49 per cent in Langlade, the average for the six counties being 
36 per cent. Timber land, at the other extreme, was assessed 
least inequitably with an average coefficient of dispersion of 18 
per- cent. ' Substantial inequality was revealed for the farm prop- 
erties, by an average coefficient of dispersion of 29 per cent; for 
the resort properties, by an average coefficient of 33 per cent, 
and for the residential and business properties, by a coefficient of 
3 4* per cent. These coefficients are computed on the basis of the 
standard deviation rather than the average deviation (the index 
of variation from uniformity used throughout this report)* Hence, 
in order to make" these figures comparable, the above coefficients 
must be reduced by about 20 per cent, the average deviation being 
normally .7979 of the standard deviation. Thus, the average 
coefficient of dispersion for the farm properties of the six northern 
counties was approximately 26 per cent, as compared with approxi- 
mately 16 per cent for the rural properties of the twelve southern 
and central counties of the Nelson-Mitchell study. 

Summary* — The results of the two studies point to the follow- 
ing conclusions The average situation with respect to assess- 
ment inequality in the southern and central counties is tolerably 
satisfactory, although there are many variations, with certain 
counties well assessed and others very poorly assessed. The situa- 
tion with respect to the northern counties is not nearly so satis- 
factory, there being very substantial inequality on the average. 
In the cities, if the three cities selected are representative, the 
function is far from being well performed. Although Wisconsin 
is one of the better assessed states of the Nation, it cannot be 
said that present methods have produced satisfactory results. The 
most that can be said is that the policy of vigorous state super- 
vision has achieved satisfactory results in some of the counties. 



CHAPTER VIII 

THE WEST NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
Minnesota 

Assessment, Review and Equalization — The township unit 
of assessment, which is quite common in the states of the North 
Central section of the country, is the geographical administra- 
tive unit of assessment in Minnesota, Cities have their own 
assessment organizations. Rural properties hre assessed by town- 
ship and village assessors, elected by popular vote for terms of 
two years. A unique statutory provision in ,this state is the 
stipulation that urban assessments be made at a higher legal 
ratio Ilian rural. The former is 40 per cent; the latter, 33% 
per cent. Moreover, by Laws of 1933, ch. 359, it was provided 
that the first $4,000 of unplatted (rural) real estate used for 
homesteads be assessed at 20 per cent, and the first $4,000 of 
platted (urban) real estate, at 25 per cent. 

There is both a local review and a county equalization, The 
former is made by the town board of each town; the assessor, 
clerk and president of each village; and the assessor, clerk and 
mayor of each city. The county equalization is made by the 
county commissioners and the county auditor. All of these local 
boards have the power to make adjustments upon their own 
motion, as well as upon complaint of taxpayers or taxing units. 
Appeals from their decisions may be taken to the Tax Com- 
mission, which also makes the state equalization. This equaliza- 
tion is extensive in statutory scope, including adjustments as 
amongst individual properties as well as of subdivisions of coun- 
ties, and counties. ^ 

State Supervision: Potential — The Minnesota Tax Commis- 
sion is composed of three members appointed by the Governor 
with the confirmation of the Senate for terms of six years. Its 
statutory powers and duties with respect to state supervision 
and control over local assessments are extensive. Besides general 
supervisory powers and duties, advice and instruction, and forms 
and reports, the Tax Commission is required to visit at least 
one-half of the counties annually (and every county at least once 
in two years) for purposes of investigation. It is its duty to call 
meetings of the local assessors to be held at the county seat. It 
is directed to examine into cases where omission, fraud, inequality 
or other impropriety is alleged, and to institute proper remedial 
proceedings. It may institute procedings against assessors for 
removal from office for misconduct or negligence of duty, by 
preferring charges to the Governor. It has the power to make 
reassessments with persons designated by itself in the event that it 
deems the assessment of a locality unsatisfactory. 1 

i Mason’s Minnesota Statutes, 1927, secs. 2364, 2365, 2370. 

[129] 
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State Supervision: Actual*— The North Central section of 
the country includes a number of states where state supervision 
and control over local assessments is quite vigorous. The Min- 
nesota Tax Commission is one of the most active in this respect. 
It regularly holds meetings in the various counties of the state, 
issues an up-to-date assessment manual, and keeps in constant 
touch with the assessors by means of correspondence. In 1928, 
it made the use of modern appraisal cards mandatory. It exerts 
influence on the local boards of review and the county hoards 
of equalization to the end that they should make a conscientious 
effort at correction of errors and inequalities. It has a field staff 
for obtaining equalization data, and is reputed to have a state 
equalization of an objective, non-political character. It has 
designed model assessment maps and has a special representative 
who spends considerable time with assessors in the field, as well 
as an engineer who assists on difficult “problem” properties. 
During the biennium 1926-1928, thirty-seven special assessments 
of real property wei'e ordered. Since 1928, the number of reassess- 
ments of real property has been as follows; 1929, 8; 1930, 3; 
1931, 4; 1932, 3; 1933, 2. The power of removal has been very 
rarely exercised 2 

Recent Assessment Conditions: Rural. — The Clarke- Jesness 
Investigation , — An excellent ratio study of assessment inequality 
is that of the assessment situation in Minnesota made by Prof. 
G. B. Clarke and 0. B. Jesness. 3 The state was divided into 
six districts: The southeastern corner of Minnesota, which has 
been settled for the longest time and has the largest population, 
designated as District I; the southwestern corner, the corn and 
hog section of the state and the best agricultural area, with level 
land and rich soil, District II ? the west-central section, con- 
taining rougher and more wooded land and devoted to more 
diversified farming than District II, designated as District III; 
the east central section, containing many lakes and devoted to 
small grain farms, potatoes and dairying, District IV ; the north- 
western area, including the Red River Valley wheat and potato 
farms, District V; and the northeastern cut-over region includ- 
ing the Iron Range, District VI. The time period was care- 
fully selected, the years 1924-1927 being chosen in order to 
eliminate as much as possible the worst of the post-war deflation 
of farm values. The size of the sample was substantial, consist- 
ing of 3,655 transfers for the rural properties. The sales records 
were trustworthy, being obtained from the files of the Minnesota 

2 Bata from R. W Nelson and G. W. Mitchell, op. ciA, chap, iv; R. G. Blakey, 
Report on Taxation in West Virginia,, 1932, pp 180— ICS ; Biennial Reports 
- of the State Tax Commission of Minnesota; and letteis from Mr. Harry E. 
Boyle, Commissioner, Minnesota Tax Commission, under dates of June 14, 
1934, and August 23, 1934. 

8 G. B. Clarke and 0. B. Jesness, A Study of Taxation in Minnesota loith 
Particular Reference to Assessments of Farm Lands , Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin 277, Aug 1931. 
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Tax Commission. Since assessments of rural real property were 
made at the time selected for the test on a straight 33% per 
cent legal basis, the assessed valuations were first multiplied by 
three before comparing them with the sales prices. The result- 
ing assessment ratios were classified by districts, and the average 
assessment ratio and average coefficient of ^dispersion computed ‘as 
shown in Table LIII. 

TABLE LIII 


Average Assessment Ratios, Ranges, and Coefficients of 
Dispersion of Sample Rural Properties in Minnesota 
1924-1927, by Districts 11 


DISTRICT 

Number 

of 

farm? 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Range 

Coefficient 

of 

variation 

Or/M) 

Coefficient 
of dis- 
persion 
(AD/M) b 

I . 

f>77 

92 3 

25-203 

27 83 

22 20 

II 

1,100 

89 1 

25-1 Do 

24 76 

30 81 

III 

543 ! 

90 3 

35-195 

29 09 

23 75 

IV 

703 

8(> 0 

15-205 

39 98 

31 9S 

V 

380 

89 7 1 

15-195 

37 97 

30 38 

VI . 

340 

84 1 ! 

15-205 

45 29 

30 33 


a Source. G B Clarke and O B Jesness, A Study of Taxation m Minnesota with Particular 
Reference to Assess nients of Farm Lauds, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment St ttion Bulletin 
277, Aug 1931, p 14 

b Coefficient of dispersion based on the average deviation. Obtained by multiplying the co- 
efficient of -variation by S 

The last column in Table LIII has been added by the winter 
in order to make the results of the investigation comparable 
with those found in other states. The least unsatisfactory assess- 
ments were made in the olde* southern districts, District II 
making the best showing with a coefficient of dispersion of 19.81 
per cent. The investigators explain this by observing that esti- 
mates of land values can more easily be made m regions which 
have been developed for a long time, and where the agricultural 
possibilities are well-known, than where much of the land is not 
cultivated and its value more conjectural. 

The differences in assessment efficiency throughout the state 
were very much greater, and very much more important than 
the differences in the average district ratios. The average assess- 
ment ratio of District VI was lowest, 84,1 per cent; the highest 
district ratio, that of District I, was 92 3 per cent. At the extremes, 
there was a difference of only a few points. On the other hand, 
the coefficient of dispersion of District VI was almost twice as 
high as that of District II, and the differences between the other 
district coefficients? within these extremes were also considerable. 
Moreover, the existence of very poor assessing in some parts of 
the state is very much more harmful than the existence of slight 
variations in the average assessment ratios. 
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The Nelson-Mitehell Investigation . — Considering differences m 
base year selected, and in the size and character of the sample, 
the results of another test of assessment inequality, made by 
Nelson and Mitchell (in the study to which reference has already 
been made) are as similar as one could expect. The time period 
selected in the Nelson-Mitehell study was 1926-1927, sales values 
and assessed values of 295 properties in six counties (most of 
them southern and central), constituted the sample. The results 
were as shown in Table LIY. 


TABLE LIY 

Average Assessment Ratios and Coefficients of Dispersion 
of Rural Properties in Sample Counties of 
Minnesota, 1926-1927 a 


COUNTY 

Number 

of 

properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Coefficient 

of 

dispersion 

Blue Earth . . . . . . 

68 

90 13 

18 84 

Otter Tail 

49 

70 76 

25 86 

Polk , . . .. 

62 

90 69 

20 69 

Stearns 

76 

90 30 


Washington 

1C 

84 56 

37 56 

Winona,. 

29 

80 93 

18 76 


a Source. R W. Nelson and G. W Mitchell. Assessment of Real Estate in Iowa and other M tii- 
Westem States, Iowa University, Commerce College, Business Research Bureau, Iowa Studies 
in Business No. 10, Jan. 1931, p 91 


The results, in general, were*' quite similar in both studies, 
<£ spottmess, M with substantial inequality even in the best assessed 
counties, and poor and very poor assessments in the worst. Again 
the differences as between average assessment ratios were not very 
marked. 

Regressivity. — Coincidence of Findings . — The two studies also 
coincided with respect to the existence of regressivity, or higher 
ratios for less valuable properties. In the Nelson-Mitehell study, 
such regressivity (tested by a classification according to value 
per acre) was found in all of the six counties analyzed, being 
especially pronounced in Stearns, Blue Earth and Otter Tail. 
In the Clarke- Jesness study, regressivity (by value of the prop- 
erty) was found in all of the six districts. Table LY shows the 
facts as found by Clarke and Jesness. 
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TABLE LV 

Relation of Value of Farm to Assessment Ratio in Minnesota. 
1924-1927, by Districts" 


VALUE OF PROPERTY 


Number 

of 

’ Average 
assessment 



farms 

ratio 


District I 


$0~$5,000. 

5,000-10,000 . 

10.000- 15,000 . . . 

15.000- 20,000 

20.000- 45,000 

132 

180 

128 

i 85 

46 

101 6 
96 6 
89 2 
81 1 
77 O 

District II 

§0-$5,000. , , 


150 

98 7 

5,000-10.000, . 


265 

05 2 

10,000-15,000. . 


203 

87.2 

15,000-20,000 


214 

87 0 

20,000-25,000 


138 

79 6 

25,000-30,000 

, 

34 

79 1 

30,000-55,000 


30 

70 7 

District III 

§0-85,000 


179 

101 5 

5,000-10,000 


359 

91,4 

10,000-15,000 . . 


108 

84 8 

15,000-20,000 .. , . 


50 

79 3 

20,000-45,000 . 

... 

41 

68 4 

District I V 

§0-82,500 


380 

96 6 

2,500- 5,000 


174 

: 77 1 

5,000- 7,500 


82 

73.7 

7,500-17,500 


67 

70 1 


» 




District V 



§0-82,500 


112 

103.7 

2,500- 5,000 


136 

91.1 

5,000- 7,500. 


62 

79.8 

7,500-10,000. 

... . ... 

33 

77.1 

10,000-25,000 


43 

72.9 

District VI 

§0-81,000 


120 

102.9 

1,000- 2,000 


135 

83.6 

2,000- 3,000. 


42 

09.3 

3,000- 4,000 


30 

53.0 

4,000-11,000. . . 


19 

51.3 


Clarke and Jeancss, op cit , p 13 


Further analysis of the phenomenon of regressivity was under- 
taken in the latter study. In order to determine the nature of 
the factors associated with regressivity, the data were classified 
(a) according to the size of the farms, and (b) according to their 
value per acre. This analysis resulted in the following findings. 
With the exception of a tendency for the very smallest farms 
(those under forty acres) to be assessed at the lowest assessment 
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ratios, there was “no apparent bias in the percentage of their 
sale value at which the different sizes of farms are assessed. The 
80 acre farms seem to fare well as -the 160 acre or 240 acre farms 
and vice versa.” 4 5 * * On the other hand, there was a definite and 
pronounced tendency toward lower ratios of assessment as the 
value per acre increased. Hence it is the conclusion of Clarke 
and Jesness that size of farm does not appear to be associated 
with the tendency toward regressivily, whereas value per acre 
appears to be definitely correlated with it. r> 

~The Blakey Investigation, — Besides the studies made by Clarke 
and Jesness and by Nelson and Mitchell on Minnesota assess- 
ment conditions, there is also the comprehensive investigation made 
under the direction of Dr. R. G. Blakey. 8 The six districts desig- 
nated in the Clarke- Jesness study were also used in this investi- 
gation, which was a comparative ratio study utilizing both expert 
appraisal data and sales values. The latter consisted of some 
3,333 transfers of rural properties, as of 1928 and 1929, the 
records (as in the case of the Clarke- Jesness and Nelson-Mitchell 
studies) being obtained from the files of the Tax Commission. 
The appraisal data consisted of valuations placed upon properties 
by a group of experienced farm men working under the direc- 
tion of Prof. George A. Pond. These men inspected each farm, 
and with the aid of soil maps, and also interviews with owners, local 
bankers and real estate agents, placed an appraisal on 535 owner- 
operated farms and 1,353 rented farms. Records kept by 229 
farmers under the supervision of the Department of Agriculture 
were also used. The appraisal data were as of 1928-1931, the 
appraisals for District I being made as of 1928 to 1930, while 
most of the other appraisals were made in 1931 

Further Evidence on <c Behavior Patterns” of Assessments . — 
Lag Behind Values. — The general findings of the Blakey study 
on the rural assessment situation were similar to those already 
discussed. However, further evidence on “behavior patterns,” 
so to speak, of assessments is furnished by this study. For example, 
the average assessment ratios of the six district increased with the 
passage of time since the period 1924-1927. The explanation lies in 
the lag of assessments behind values, in a period of declining 
values. The average assessment ratio in the period 1924-1927 
was 88.67 per cent; in 192S-1929, 94.48 per cent; in 1928-1931, 
119.61 per cent. Table LVI shows the facts for the six districts. 


4 Clarke and Jesness, op, c it., p. 15 

5 Ibid., pp. 15-20. 

Q R, G-. Blakey and Associates, Taxation in Minnesota, Minnesota Uni- 

versity Studies in Economics and Business No. 4, 1932, cliaps. 3 and 7. 
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TABLE LVI 

Average Assessment Ratios op Rural Ppoperties in Minnesota, 
1924-1927, 1928-1929, and* 1928-1931, by Districts* 


DISTRICT 

Time Peiuod 

? 

1924-1927 b 

1928-1929 c 

1928-1931 d 

I 

92 3 

91 14 

106.2? 

II . ... 

89.1 

92 37 

12G.25 

Ill . 

90 3 

92 05 

125-93 

IV . . . 

86 6 

, 93 88 

106 71 

V , ..... 

89.7 

108 34 

130.88 

vr. 

81 1 

89 08 


Average*? . , , . 

88 67 

94,48 

119 01 


R Source G B Clarke and 0 B .Tesness, A Study of Taxation m Minnesota with Particular 
ftcfeience to Assessment*} of Farm Lands, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
277, August 1931, p 14, and It G Blakey, Taxation m Minnesota, 1932, pp 42 and 44 
b Clarke- Jeaness Sales data 
r Blakey Sales data 
“ Blakey* Appraisal data 


Land-Improvement Inequality . — Another interesting disclosure 
brought out by this investigation was that farm land was being 
relatively overassessed as compared with farm improvements. Table 
LYII shows the results of a computation of the average land 
assessment ratio and the average improvement assessment ratio, 
by districts. These ratios were based on the appraisal data. 


TABLE LVII 


Average Assessment Ratios ot Land and Improvements in 
Minnesota, 1928-1931, by Districts * 


DISTRICT 

Avekagb Absebbment 
Ratio 

Land 

Improve- 

ments 

I... ... ... 

117 5 

56 6 

II . . ... . 


51 7 

Ill . .... 

(Mr I 

51 9 

IV . 


49 6 

V.. . ... . .. 

HBfiEQ 

65,1 

Average b . . . . . . . 

140 78 

54 96 


a Source* Blakey, op. p 53 and 65 
h Unweighted arithmetic average, computed by the writer 


In all of the districts for which data were compiled, land "was 
found to be pronouncedly overassessed. (There were no appraisal 
data for District YI). Lands were valued for taxation purposes 
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on the average at almost one and one-half times their appraised 
value, whereas improvements were valued at slightly more than 
one-half of their appraised value. This relative differential was 
equivalent to taxing land at more than two and one-half times 
the rate of improvements. 

Inequalities Associated with Type of Ownership . — Another inter- 
esting part of the Blakey study was the attempt to discover 
whether the assessment ratio was affected by type of ownership. 
For this purpose, the appraisal data were classified on the basis 
of whether the fa row were owner-operated, rented, or nonresident 
owned (not owned by a resident of the county). Table LYIII shows 

the results of this classification. 

♦ 

TABLE LVIII 

Average Assessment Ratios oe Owner-Operated, Rented, and 
Nonresident Owned Farms in Minnesota, 1928 - 1931 ' 


TYPE OF OWNERSHIP 

Number 

of 

properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

District I 



Owner-operated . . 

180 

85,25 

Rented . , .... . . . . .... 

288 

115 10 

Nonresident owned h . , 

17 

130 70 

District IT 

Owner-operated ..... 

128 

117 07 

Rented . , , 

483 

128.00 

Nonresident owned b . . , . . i 

190 

148 50 


Distr&t III 


Owner-operated , . , , , . 

I 110 

117 56 

Rented . » . . .... 

410 

117 06 

Nonresident owned b . . 

1 95 

150 70 


District I V 


Owner-operated . ... . . . .... 

179 | 

99 90 

Rented^ , . . ... 

87 

90 70 

Noniesidont owned 6 

33 ! 

121 10 

Dish id V 

Owner-operated . . .... i 

167 

124.80 

Rented , . , , , , 

MS 

120 70 

Nonresident owned b , , . , ... 

63 

129 50 


® Source 1 ! R G Blakey, op, <n£, r p 55. 

k “ Nonresident Owned " = owned by resident of another county 

Willi respect to the assessment ratios of owner-operated as com- 
pared with rented farms, the figures indicate that owner-operated 
farms were relatively underassessed in Districts I and XI, and rela- 
tively overassessed in Districts IV and Y. In District III, the 
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difference between the two was so slight as to be inconsequential. 
It is pointed out in the discussion of this table that the owner- 
operated farms were worth mole per acre in all districts except 
District IV ; and since the more valuable farms were generally 
relatively underassessed, that the type of farm rather .than the 
type of ownership and management was Inost probably the cause 
of the lower ratios in Districts T and II. State the investigators: 
“ Considering all districts, the conclusion seems warranted that 
there is no discrimination in assessment of property because ifcps 
rented property. The differences are more likely due to differ- 
ences in value per acre.” 7 

With respect to differences as between the average assessment 
ratios of resident owned and nonresident owned farms, the situa- 
tion was quite different. Again the owner-operated sample farms 
were usually more valuable than the other properties; however, 
in District III where differences in value were slight, the non- 
resident owned farms were assessed at an average of 150.70 per 
cent as compared with 117.56 per cent for the owner-operated 
farms. Moreover, the differentials were more consistently and 
more substantially one way. Accordingly, one may agree with 
the investigators that “the inequalities are great enough and con- 
sistent enough in all districts to warrant the conclusion that part 
of the bias m assessments arises from the fact that some owners 
are resident and others are nonresident.” 8 It is quite under- 
standable why residence should be a factor. It is the residents of a 
county who vote and who elect the assessor into office. And most 
assessors share the sentiment of their electorate that as much of the 
total tax burden as possible shored be placed on non-residents. 

The Urban Situation. — The Clarke-Jesness Findings . — With 
respect to urban properties, 1,662 transfers, as of 1926-1927, 
obtained from the files of the Tax Commission, were utilized in 
a ratio test made in the Clarke- Jesness study. The sales were 
of the various cities of the state, exclusive of St. Paul and Duluth, 
and included village properties. Table LIX shows the results 
of a classification of the data by value classes. 


7 Blakey, op . ci t. f p. 50. 

* Ibid ., p. 57. 
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TABLE LIX 


Average Assessment Ratios and Coefficients of Dispersion 
of Sample Urban Properties in Minnesota, 
1926-1927, by Value Classes” 


VALUE OF PROPERTY 

Number 

of 

sales 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Coefficient 

of, 

variation 

WHS) 

Coefficient 
of dis- 
persion 
(AD/M) b 

**o-«i,ooo . , . u . 


93.7 

46 58 

37 26 

1,000- 2,000 . . 

359 

84 0 

43 22 

34 58 

2,000- 3,000 

254 

84 2 

29 88 

23 90 

3,000- 4,000 

184 

74 7 

30 14 

24 11 

4,000- 5,000 ... .» 


70 8 

26 77 

21.41 

5,000- 0,000 

63 

75 2 | 

38 94 

31 15 

6,000 ana over , .... 

83 

65 7 

34 57 


Total and averages 

1,662 

79 7 

44 68 

35 74 


J Source, Clarke-Jesneas, op. c% t.» p. 25, 

« Computed by the writer. Coefficient of variation multiplied by 8. 


The situation revealed by this table is far from satisfactory. The 
average coefficient of dispersion, 35.74 per cent is high, and the 
tendency to assess the less valuable properties is pronounced. 

The N elson-Mitchell Findings . — In the Nelson-Mitchell study, 
the average coefficient of dispersion, computed on the basis of 
a smaller sample of properties in six cities, was found to be 
25,97 per cent, indicating a less unsatisfactory situation in these 
six cities, but nevertheless very substantial inequality. Regressive 
ity, although of an irregular and not very pronounced nature, 
was also found, 

The Blakey Findings . — The Biakey investigation arrived at con- 
clusions similar to those of the two studies described above. The 
most interesting further material of that study was a classifica- 
tion of the 1930 appraisal data of 111 municipalities according 
to their population. The results of their classification are shown 
in Table LX. 

This table indicates that the degree of assessment inequality 
was much greater in the case of communities with populations 
of less than 500 than in any of the other municipalities. Further- 
more, it shows that there was a tendency for the extent of inequality 
to diminish as the size of the municipalities increased. This last 
tendency is not conclusively shown, however, due to the sparsity 
of the data for municipalities with populations of over 10,000 
inhabitants. 

Summary , — The investigations of Minnesota include some of the 
most elaborate and interesting studies of assessments which have 
been made, They point to the following conclusions. Substantial 
inequality as amongst individual properties exists in the best 
assessed districts, with glaring assessment inequality in the worst 
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TABLE LX 

Average Assessment Ration and Interquartile Ranges op 
Sample Municipalities in Minnesota, 1930, by 
Size op Municipality “ 


POPULATION 

Number 

of 

properties 

* 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Interquartile range 

Under 500 .... . 

07 

94 11 

158 50- 72 93 or 85 00 

600- 1,000 

170 

88 83 

120 35- 74 08 or 45 07 

1,000- 2,500 , , 1 

300 I 

84 46 

110 93- 70 75 or 40.18 

2,500- 5,000 ! 

159 ! 

77 10, 

98 39- 71 05 or 27 34 

5,000-10,000 .... . . 

119 

77 6S) 

101 65- 09 10 or 32 55 

Over 10,000 

13 

104 57 

108 80-101.70 or 7 10 


ft Source Blakey, op cit , p 190 

b The ranee of assessment inequality ia measured here by the interquartile range This is a 
rneasuie of the variation, m assessment of the central half of the sample, the two extreme quarters 
being excluded. This measure is a better indication of assessment inequality than the simple 
range, which measures the difference between the highest and lowest ratios of the entire sample, 
because if focuses attention on tho more frequently occurring and more representative ratios. 
For this reason, a comparison of various interquartile ranges has much more significance than one 
of simple ranges. However, this measure is not as good for such comparisons as the average 
deviation, upon which the coefficient of dispersion is baaed, because the latter ia an average 
which is descriptive of the entire distribution of ratios, not a portion of it, 

assessed districts. There is inequality as amongst district and 
county averages; as between resident and nonresident owners, 
and as between farm land and farm improvements Finally the 
system is working regressive!} 7 both in rural and urban 
communities, 

Iowa 

Assessment, Review and Equalization. — Real property in Iowa 
is ordinarily assessed by township assessors, who are elected by 
popular vote for terms of two years. As is the general rule in 
mid-western states which have the township form of local govern- 
ment and assessment, and in contrast to the rule in New England, 
only one assessor is elected in each township. Cities have their 
own assessment organization. Real property is now assessed 
quadrennially. 0 The township board of review is composed of 
the township trustees, who have the power to make adjustments 
upon their own motion as well as to review complaints of tax- 
payers. Appeal lies to the county board of review, tlie members 
of which are those of the county board of supervisors In addi- 
tion to the hearing and deciding of appeals, the county board 
also equalizes as between townships. Appeals from tlie actions 
of the county board may be taken to the State Board of Assess- 
ment and Review, which makes the state equalization, by counties 
and classes. Thfc board was established in 1929, superseding the 
former ex officio state hoard of equalization, the State Executive 
Council. It is composed of three members appointed by the Gtov- 

0 Piior to Acts of 1933, ch. 119, assessments weie made biennially; prioi to 
Acts of 1933, eh. 121, the legal latio was 25 per cent. 
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ernor with the approval of tlie Senate for (after the first appoint- 
ments) terms of six years 

f, 

State Supervision : Potential. — In sharp contrast to the lack 
of state authority with respect to supervision and control over 
assessments existing prior to 1929, the new state board has exten- 
sive powers and duties conferred upon it by law. It has general 
supervisory powers over local assessing and equalizing officials; 
is authorized to confer with, advise and direct them as to the 
proper performance of their duties; and may visit them for this 
purpose and for investigating their work and methods. It is its 
duty to prescribe and furnish all assessment books and forms, and 
may require reports. It is authorized to examine into all cases 
where violation of the law is alleged It may direct that proceed- 
ings be instituted for the enforcement of the law, and may prefer 
charges against assessors for their removal for wilful misconduct 
or maladministration, corruption and extortion. It may require 
the county boards to reconvene, and may direct them to raise or 
lower the valuation of the aggregate county roll, of any township 
or city aggregate, and/or of any individual parcel. It has also 
been given tlie power to make reassessments. 10 

State Supervision: Actual — Since the establishment of the 
new order of things in 1929, the state has participated to a far 
greater extent than before m the matter of assessment administra- 
tion. It has made investigations of assessment conditions, and 
has reviewed a large number of appeals, mainly from individuals. 
In 1933, it published an Assessors’ Manual, giving detailed instruc- 
tions to the local officials as to systematic methods of assessment. 
It is very probable, therefore, that assessment conditions in this 
state have been improved since the'-new policy was instituted. 11 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — Individual Inequality . — The 
available evidence on assessment conditions in this state is con- 
fined to tests made of the situation prior to 1929. R. AY. Nelson 
and G. AY Mitchell, in their chapter on Iowa in their study of 
assessments in the Mid-west, utilized 3,949 sales records, as of 1927, 
from a total of 10,557 transfers, 9,685 of which had been collected 
and recorded by the Chicago and Northwestern Railway Company 
and 872 by Prof. J. E. Brindley. Of the 3,949 transfers utilized, 
1,419 'were of property in eight cities, 479 of property in fourteen 
towns, and 2,051 of rural property in forty-one counties The ratios 
were calculated and classified, and the average assessment ratios 
and coefficients of dispersion computed. The rural properties 
were assessed with the least degree of inequality of tlie three, 
the coefficient of dispersion, 19.16 per cent, indicating, however' 
a substantial amount of injustice. The eight cities made a much 

10 Acts of 1029, eh. 205, sees I, 2, 17, 24. 

11 Based on Iowa State Board of Assessment and Review, Taxable Valuation 
of P'Voperty, 193d, pp. 7—8. See also Iowa State Board of Assessment and 
Review, Assessors* Manual, 1933, passim. 
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poorer showing, with a coefficient of dispersion of 30 06 per cent, 
as did the fourteen towns, with a still higher coefficient of dis- 
persion, 32.73 per cent. 

Rural-Urban Inequality. — Inter-County Inequality . — There were 
only slight differences in the average assessment ratios for the 
three groups of properties, the average ratio for the rural prop- 
erties being 48 02 per cent as compared with 50.29 per cent for 
the fourteen towns and 52.16 per cent for the eight cities How- 
ever, there was a considerable amount of inter-county inequality 
as a tabulation of the average ratios for* the rural properties 
of Die forty-one counties shows. 


TABLE LXI 

Distribution op Average Assessment Ratios of Rural Properties 
op Sample Iowa Counties, 1927 a 


ASSESSMENT RATIO 

Number 

of 

counties 

35~an q 

1 

40-44 9 . 

12 

45-49 9 ... 

17 

50-54 9 ... ... 

6 

55-59 9 . . . . ... 

4 

60-64 9 . , 

1 

Total .... ... . . , 

41 


a Based on Nelson and Mitchell* op. cit., p 44 


As can be observed from examination of Tabic LXI, the aver- 
age county ratios ranged from less than 40 per cent to over 60 
per cent. The extremes were Hamilton county with an average 
ratio of 38.97 per cent and Jackson county with an average ratio 
of 62.43 per cent. 

Regressivity — When the rural properties were classified accord- 
ing to their value per acre, a ‘ ‘steady and persistent” tendency 
was found for the ratios to decline as the value per acre increased. 
The urban properties manifested “a mild but nevertheless unmis- 
takable tendency toward regression.” 12 

Summary — In Iowa, as in many other states, assessments have 
failed satisfactorily to meet the test of uniformity. Instead, 
inequality and regressivity have been found to exist, resulting 
in inequitable distribution of the local, county and state levies 
on real property, and inordinately high taxes on the mass of 
property owners. 


12 Ibid > pp. 58-59. 
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Missouri 

Assessment, Review and Equalization — In the 24 of the 
114 counties of the state which Mve township organization, the 
township clerk acts as assessor ex officio. In the other ninety cornu 
ties, county assessors, elected for terms of four years, togethei 
with deputies appointed try them, assess the real property of these 
counties. All are paid on a commission or fee basis. St. Louis 
has its own assessor, as do other cities of the first class (over 
100,000 population). In cities of the second class (30,000- 
100^000) there is a chief financial officer called the commissioner 
of revenue, who is the city treasurer, collector and assessor. In 
cities of the third, (3,000-30,000) and fourth class (500-3,000), 
city and county assessors jointly assess real property. In some 
of the cities of the fourth class, the rolls of the county assessor 
are adopted. 

In the counties without township form of organization, the 
county board of equalization is composed of the county assessor, 
surveyor, clerk, and judges of the county court. In the other 
counties, there is no county assessor, his place on the board being 
filled by the county sheriff. The county board of equalization 
has power to make adjustments on its own motion as well as to 
hear complaints. In most cities of the first class, the mayor, 
comptroller, and president of the common council hear complaints 
and make revisions. In other cities, the mayor and assessor sit 
with the county board of equalization for this purpose. Appeals 
from the decisions of the county boards of equalization are to be 
taken to the courts. The state equalization is confined in scope by 
statute to adjustments as amongst county aggregates and classes of 
property. The Constitution provides for a State Board of Equali- 
zation composed of the Governor, State Auditor, State Treasurer, 
Secretary of State and Attorney-General. The statutes provide, 
however, that the State Tax Commission prepare this equaliza- 
tion. 18 In actual practice, it is made by the Tax Commission, 
subject to the approval of the ex officio board. 

State Supervision: Potential. — The State Tax Commission 
is composed of three members appointed by the Governor with 
the advice and consent of the Senate for terms of six years. Its 
statutory powers and duties with respect to supervision and 
control over assessment administration are moderately extensive. 
It has general supervisory powers over the local officials, and is 
authorized to confer with and advise them as to their duties. 
The commission, either through its members or by a representa- 
tive, is required to visit each county at least once in two years 
to ascertain whether the local officials are faithfully discharging 
their duties. It is empowered to call group meetings at such 
times and places as it may designate (at the county seat in coun- 
ties with township organization). It is its duty to prescribe 

i«* Constitution, Art. X, sec. 18 $ Missouri Statutes Annotated, 1931, sec. 9854. 
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assessment books and forms for, and may require reports from, 
the local officials. Subject to final approval by the State Board 
of Equalization, it is authorised to investigate all complaints of 
alleged violation of the laws, to see to it that the laws are enforced, 
and may institute removal proceedings in the courts^ for viola- 
tions thereof. It is empowered to raise or lower the assessed 
valuation of any parcel of real property after notification -of 
the taxpayer affected and the granting of a hearing, which is 
a sort of limited grant of the power of reassessment. 14 

State Supervision ; Actual. — As is the case with many other 
state tax commissions, the activities of the Missouri State Tax 
Commission in the matter of local assessments have been on the 
decline in recent years. It appears that at one time vigorous 
attempts at state supervision had been made, state engineers assist- 
ing local assessors with difficult properties, an assessors’ manual 
published, and energetic efforts made to obtain objective value 
data for the state equalization. The general tone of the recent 
reports is that of diminished interest and vigor However, it 
still holds county and statewide conventions, makes the visits 
required by law, and has continued to publish its assessors’ manual. 
State supervision over assessments is moderately extensive in 
Missouri at present 1C 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — The National Industrial Con- 
ference Board Study . — The National Industrial Conference Board 
has made a ratio study of assessment inequality in its recent 
survey of fiscal affairs in Missouri. 16 Some 1,632 transfers of 
urban property and 1,296 transfers of rural property, all as of 
1929, were utilized as the sample. The properties were situated 
in thirty-nine counties. * 

Individual Inequality — When the ratios were computed and 
classified, it was found that they varied from under 10 per cent 
to well over 120 per cent, in the case of both urban and rural 
property. Both were assessed with marked inequality, the coeffi- 
cient of dispersion for the rural properties being 34 per cent, 
that for the urban properties, 35 per cent (computed by the 
writer). Table LXII shows the facts upon which these coefficients 
were computed. 


i* Missouri Statutes Annotated, 1931, see^. 9819, 9833, 9854 

Based on lecent repoits of the MUsoiui State Tax Commission See 
also its Assessors * Manual , 1931 

National Industrial Confeience Boaid, The Fiscal Problem in Missouri, 
1930, chap vi. 
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TABLE LXII 

Rural and Urban Distributions ef Sample Assessment Ratios 
in Missouri, 1929 11 


ft 

ASSESSMENT RATIO 

_ .... ..... ... i 

Number of Properties 

Urban 

Ruial 

r, ■■■ ! 

Under 10. ... . 

14 

10 

10- 19 , . 

54 

52 

20- 29 ... r . . 

134 

99 

30- 39 . . . 

233 

150 

40-49 , . . 

269 

177 

50- 59 , 

284 

219 

60-09 . , 

217 

102 

70- 79 , , . 

161 

142 

80-89 ...... 

131 

141 

90- 99 , . . ... 

63 

78 

100-109 

i 39 

1 39 

110-119 . .... 

6 

i 6 

120 and over, .... 

27 

13 

Totals 

1,632 

1,296 


51 Source. National Industrial Conference Buard, The Fiscal Problem in Missouri, 1930, p 175 


Inter-County Inequality . — Tlie data were classified so as to show 
the variations as amongst county averages. A compilation of 
these county averages reveals a great deal of inter-county 
inequality, as shown in Table LXIII. 

TABLE LXIII 


Distributions of Average Assessment Ratios of Sample Missouri 

Counties, 1929 R 


| 

ASSESSMENT RATIO 

Number of Counties 

1 

Urban 

Ruial 

30-34 9 

1 

1 

35-39 9 . , . ... .... 

o 

3 

40-44.9 . . . . 

6 

5 

45-49.9 .. . ... 

7 

0 

50-54 9 . . ... . ... 

9 

6 

55-59 9 , , , . 

6 

2 

60-64 9 

3 

10 

65-69 9 

3 

4 

70-74.9 

1 

2 

Total . , . . . 

39 

r 

30 


& Based on National Industrial Conference Board, op, cit„ p. 174. 


For urban properties, the greatest extremes were between the 
county average of St, Louis county, with an average assessment 
ratio of 30 per cent, and Platte county, with an average ratio of 
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86 per rent. These two counties also wore the extremes for rural 
properties: St Louis, 31 per cent; and Platte (also Pettis), 72 
per cent. 

The Hammar Investigation . — Regvessimty . — These same general 
findings, extensive individual and inter-county inequality, were 
made in another study of assessment inequality in Missouri, . by 
Dr. C. IT. Hammar, in which some 2,451 rural transfers as .of 
the period 1927 to 1931 were utilized. 17 In addition, a test for 
regressivity was made, which resulted in the findings shown in 
Table LXIV. 

TABLE LXIV 

Relation of Value or 1 Farm to Assessment *Ratio in Missouri, 

1927—1931 n 


VALUE OF PROPERTY 

Number 

of 

; properties 

Average 

a'aRepsment 

ratio 

SO -SI ,000 

418 

100 4 

1,000- 2,000 

489 

79 1 

2,000- 3,000 

394 

72 4 

3,000- 4,000 

266 

73 6 

4,000- 5,000 . .... 

236 

73 3 

5,000- 6,000 

137 

69 3 

0,000- 7,000 . 1 

138 I 

63 4 

7,000- 8,000 

07 ! 

64 8 

8,000- 9,000 

50 

64 0 

9,000-10,000 . . . , | 

37 

63 1 

10,000-11,000 

54 

61 8 

11,000-12,000 

17 

50 1 

12,000-37,000 

142 

65.5 


» Source Conrad H Hammar, The Accuracy and Flexibility of Rural Real Estate Assess- 
ments m Missouri , Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station Research Bulletin 169, June 
1932, p. 13 


Overtaxation of the majority of taxpayers and discrimination in 
favor of those most able to pay was definitely and emphatically 
revealed in this study. For example, properties worth less than 
$1,000 were assessed at an average ratio of 100.4 per cent; those 
worth between $4,000 and $5,000 at 73.3 per cent; while those 
worth between $9,000 and $10,000 were assessed at 63.1 per cent. 

As in the Clarke-Jesness study, an attempt was made to dis- 
cover whether this regressivity was associated with the size of 
the farm and/or the value per acre A classification on these 
two bases was made, the results of which were as shown m 
Table LXV, 


Com ad H Ilammai, The Accuracy and Flexibility of Ruial Real JSttfaic 
Assessment in Missoun, Missouri Agricultural Expeument Station Roswucli 
Bulletin 109, June* 1932, 
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TABLE LXV 


Relation of Value Per Acre and Number ,of Acres to Assess- 
ment Ratio op Missouri ''Farms, 1927-1931 ” 



1 Number 

Average 

VALUE PER ACRE 

of 

ABHeasmont 


properties 

ratio 

i?0-$24,00 . . 

149 

113 32 

25- W 00 „ . 

174 

88 65 

50- Si 90 

113 

71 75 

85-180 00 

32 | 

63 29 

' 

Number 

Average 

NUMBER OP ACRES 

of j 

aBeeBsment 


properties 

ratio 

O- 90 9 , 

287 

87 37 

100-239 9 

160 | 

95 06 

240-380 

31 1 

93 49 


a Source Hammar, op oil , pp, 10-18 


From an examination of the assessment ratios, it is clear that 
the ratios varied inversely with the value per acre, but not inversely 
with the size of the farms. Indeed the smallest farms, those of 
less than 100 acres, were found to be assessed at the lowest aver- 
age ratio of the three subclasses of tbe size of farm classification. 
As in the Clark- Jesness study, regressivity was found to be asso- 
ciated with value per acre and not with the number of acres in 
the farm. 

Homogeneity of Soil Types and Assessment Inequality . — One 
of the most interesting and thought-provoking parts of Dr Ham- 
mar’s very able investigation was his attempt to correlate homo- 
geneity of soil types and assessment inequality One might expect 
that Avhere lands are most varied, where the task is most difficult, 
there assessments would be made with the least equity How- 
ever, exactly the reverse situation was found to be the case in 
Missouri, the worst inequality being found in counties where the 
topography and land patterns are relatively uniform and simple. 
The explanation is given by Dr. Hammar as follows : 

“Apparently a high degree of variability enforces a high degree 
of attention on the part of the assessor to the task at hand and the 
task of evaluation is well done. On the other hand, where land 
conditions arc uniform and land values do not vary greatly,* the 
tendency is to assess everyone much alike. 

“The extreme of this latter situation is found irf Atchison county 
where 64 out of the 110 properties, selling between 1927 and 
1932, were assessed at from $90 to $95 and 44 at a straight $95 
per acre. In no other county of the 13 was the situation so extreme, 
although there was a marked tendency to assess at $50 per acre in 
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Harrison and between $35 and $30 per acre in Barton county. 
Where the task of assessing is easiest, it is very badly performed. 
Indeed, so great is the relaxation of attention in counties where 
the task of valuation is easiest that the final assessment pattern 
is far less accurate than in counties where the task itself is more 
exacting 

Responsiveness of Assessments to Changes in Valve . — Another 
ini cresting portion of this study sought to discover the degree 
of responsiveness of assessments to changes in values. Data jpn 
206 tracts in thirteen townships of Livingston county for the years 
1914 to 1931 constituted a sample which was considered to be 
representative. Dr. Dammar made the following observations: 

“The premium on copying the books of the previous assessor 
apparently does not have the same potency from year to year . . . 
hi 1915, valuations were changed on only 24, or 8.1 per cent, 
of all the Iraets. fn 1918, however, values were changes on prac- 
tically all or 99.3 per cent, of the 296 properties. Other years 
show varying percentages 

“No sat isi'aetory single explanation for this variability on the 
part of the assessors can he advanced Apparently a great num- 
ber of changes were made each time a new assessor was elected, 
the new office holder being unwilling to accept the valuations of 
his predecessor in office. An old set of values seems also to fall 
at a single blow after a period of rapidly changing market values 
such as in 1918 when practically all valuations were given a 
substantial upward thrust . . . 

“Clearly the system of assessing farm real estate in this Missouri 
county does not work with a studied and accurate smoothness, 
but rather jerkily and uncertainly. * ,19 

Summary . — In conclusion, we may say that on the basis of the 
investigations made by the National Industrial Conference Board 
and Dr. Hammar, in which were found much individual inequality, 
inter-district inequality, regressivity and rigidity, the real estate 
tax in Missouri is very poorly administered. 

North Dakota 

Assessment, Review and Equalization. — Township assessors, 
elected by popular vote, and city assessors, appointed by the mayor 
with the approval of the city council, biennially assess the real 
property of North Dakota. Where there are no organized town- 
ships, the county constitutes a tax district and has its own elec- 
tive assessor With the exception of the cities, compensation for 
assessing is on a # per diem basis. Real property is now assessed 
at a legal ratio of 50 per cent 20 Farm buildings and improve- 


i* Hammar, op. eit , p 23. 
is Ibid, p. 30. 

20 The ratio was changed from the founer 75 per cent by Laws of 1933, 
p, 493. Initiated measure approved June 29, 1932. 
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meals ure exempt from taxalion. In the townships, the township 
hoard of supervisors acts as the board of review. In the cities, 
a board composed of the mayor, council and auditor performs 
tins function. In counties without township organization, the 
local review and revision are made by the board of county com- 
missioners. In counties with township organization, this board 
equalizes as amongst ta£ districts, The state equalization is made 
by an ex officio board composed of the Governor, State Treasurer, 
State Auditor, Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor, and the 
State Tax Commissioner. The Governor is chairman of the board 
aftd the Tax Commissioner, who does most of the preliminary work 
in connection with this equalization, is secretary. The state equali- 
zation extends to adjustments as amongst cities and villages as 
well as amongst counties by law, although it is confined in practice 
to counties. 21 

State Supervision : Potential — The State Tax Commissioner, 
who is appointed by the Governor with the advice and consent 
of the Senate for a term of six years, has extensive statutory 
powers with respect to supervision of local assessments. He has 
general supervisory powers over the local officers; is authorized 
to confer with, advise and instruct them; and, either personally 
or by representative, to visit them as often as practicable or nec- 
essary, Besides powers and duties with respect to forms and 
reports, he is authorized to examine into cases where violation 
or evasion of the law is alleged ; may institute proceedings m the 
courts for the enforcement of the law and for the removal of 
assessors who have violated it; and is empowered to make reassess- 
ments with his own appointed agents. 22 

State Supervision: Actual — The activities of the Tax Com- 
missioner of North Dakota are now chiefly advisory, being largely 
confined to the preparation and publication of an Assessors’ 
Manual and conferences with the local assessors at county meet- 
ings Some years ago, the supervisory organization was more 
elaborate and central control was more extensive. A law of 3910 
had contemplated the establishment of a county supervisor and 
assessor of income of the Wisconsin type, 23 This law had been 
•superseded by another law of that year which allowed the Tax 
Commissioner to appoint a supervisor in each judicial district 
of the stale. 21 Such officials had been appointed at various 
times. 211 They had advised and conferred with the local assessors, 

Supplement to the Compiled Laws of Noith Dakota, Annotated, 1913- 
1925, sec. 2141-a— 2, and letter fiom Mr. J. J, Weeks, Tax Commissioner, 
under date of July 3, 1934. 

22 Supplement to the Compiled Laws of North Dakota, Annotated 1913-1925. 

secs. 2092-a-l , 2092-a-4, 2092-a-5 r 

2 3 Laws of 1919, cb. 219. 

24 Special Session Laws of 1919, ch. 69. This law meiely permitted the 
appointment of distiiet supervisor, whereas the eailier law had made the 
appointment of county supervisors mandatory 

Eor example, they had been appointed in 1919 and regularly until 1923 and 
1924. They were reappointed again in 1925. Seventh and Eighth Reports of 
the State Ta® Commission of North Dakota, 
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had collected sales data; and had assisted the Tax Commissioner 
in preparing the equalization table by furnishing him with 
this information In 1933, the # office of tax supervisor w as abol- 
ished by law, and the functions formerly exercised by these offi- 
cials were transferred to a Regulatory Department consisting of 
a Director, an Assistant Director, and seven inspectors, charged 
with the supervision of the pure food law, the hotel inspection 
law, the licensing department law, and a host of other state laws. 20 
However, the Regulatory Department has not actively assumed 
any duties in the matter of tax assessment in actual practice 
thus far 27 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — A comparative ratio test of 
assessments, utilizing owners' estimated valuations as the basis of 
comparison, was made in a study of rural tax problems of North 
Dakota by R, W Newton and Alva PI. Benlon. 2R The sample 
consisted of 154 farms of three counties, values being as of 1924, 
The test was for only land value assessment inequality. Improve- 
ment values, when present, were deducted from the total value, 
and this value was then compared with the land assessment; 
however, most of the farms studied had few improvements any- 
way. The results of a computation and classification of the ratios 
were as shown in Table LXVI. 

TABLE LXVI 


Distributions of Assessment Ratios of Rural Properties in 
Sample North Dakota Counties' 1 


4 

ASSESSMENT RATIO 

] 

ThraiU 

county 

Number or 

Wells 

counts' - 

PliOPEKTIKS 

Hettinger 

county 

All 

1 counties 

10 and under. . ... 




i 

10- 20 


1 


1 

20-30 



1 

j 1 

30- 40. . 

2 

8 

8 

18 

40- 50 

10 

13 

5 

28 

50- 60 . . ... 

14 

8 

8 

30 

60-70 

12 

14 

6 

32 

70- 80 . 

0 

5 

2 

13 

80-90 

2 

5 

1 

8 

90-100 , . 

2 

4 


0 

100 and over . . , 

10 

5 

2 ■ 

17 

Totals 

1 

58 

! 

03 

I 

33 

151 


a Source R W. Newton and Alva II Benton, Some Tax Problems of North Dakota Farmers, 
North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 203, Oct 192b, p 38 


20 Laws of 1933, eh. 199 

27Lettei fiom Mr J J. Weeks, Tax Commissioner of North Dakota, undei 
date of July 3, 1934. 

2 sR. W, Newton and Alva H, Benton, Some Tax Problems of North Dakota 
Farmers, Noitli Dakota Agricultm al Experiment Station Bulletin 203, Oct. 
1926, pp. a 7-5 9 
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The actual range of the assessment ratios was much greater 
than this table indicates. In Hettinger county, the range was 
from 23 per cent to 137 per cent; in Thraill, from 33 per cent 
to 186 per cent; in Wells from 17 per cent to 567 per cent!-' 1 
On the basis of the facts of this investigation, the writer has 
computed the coefficient of dispersion for the sample It was 
approximately 32 per cent, indicating very substantial inequality. 

Besides this inequality as between individual properties, there 
was also considerable variation as amongst the three average county 
ratios. In Thraill, the average assessment ratio was 66 per cent; 
in Wells, 57 per cent; in Hettinger, 48 per cent. 

r 

South Dakota 

Assessment, Review and Equalization, — In counties wdiich are 
organized into townships, the township constitutes an assessment 
district. Cities (and unorganized counties) also constitute assess- 
ment districts. A township assessor is elected each year in the 
townships. In some of the cities, assessors are appointed by the 
mayor with the approval of the city council; in others, they are 
elected by popular vote. Real property is assessed annually. 
Review and revision are performed by the board of supervisors 
in townships; the board of trustees and clerk in incorporated 
towns; and the governing body and auditor in cities. In counties 
having no local boards of review, the county commissioners, 
together with the county auditor, hear complaints and make adjust- 
ments. In the other counties, these officials constitute the county 
board of equalization, in which capacity they hear and decide 
appeals from the decisions of the local boards and equalize as 
amongst tax districts. Appeals may be taken from decisions of 
the county boards to the State Board of Equalization, or to the 
courts. The former body is now composed of the Director of 
Taxation, the Assistant Director of Taxation and the State 
Auditor. 30 The state equalization was confined to adjustments as 
amongst tax districts and counties by law prior to 1933. In that 
year, however, the scope of the state equalization was extended 
to cover changes as amongst individual parcels. 31 


29 Ibid , pp. 57-58. 

bo Laws of 1931, ch. 9G. XJp to the time of the l eorganization of the state 
administration in 1925, a state tax commission had made the state equaliza- 
tion, In that year, it was provided that the Seeietary of Finance (the head 
of the new Department of Finance), the Director of Taxation (the head of 
the new Division of Taxation), and the Assistant Director of Taxation (if 
such were appointed, if not, the Director of Audits and Accounts) should 
constitute the State Board of Equalization, By laws of 1931, ch 9(5, it was 
provided that the Secretary of Finance could also he the' Director of Taxation, 
and that the State Board of Equalization should be composed of the Director 
of Taxation, the Assistant Director, and the State Auditor. At the present 
time, the Secretary of Finance is the Director of Taxation, 
si Laws of 1933, ch. 186, 
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State Supervision: Potential. — The Director of Taxation lias 
succeeded to the powers and duties of supervision and control 
over assessments possessed by the former Tax Commission Ho 
has general supervisory powers over the local officials ; is authorized 
to confer with, advise and direct them as to the proper perform- 
ance of their duties and to construe the daws of the state for -their 
guidance. Besides powers and duties with respect to forms ‘and 
reports, he is authorized to examine into cases where omission, 
fraud or inequality is alleged, and it is his duty to institute cor- 
rective measures. He is also empowered lo direct that proceed- 
ings be instituted in the courts for the removal of assessors for 
official misconduct or neglect of duty. lie may order the local 
assessors to reassess, but cannot make such* reassessment with 
his own appointed officers / 2 

State Supervision : Actual. — The activities of the Division 
of Taxation with respect to assessment are moderately extensive, 
being chiefly of an advisory and educational nature. Sales data 
are compiled for equalization purposes An Assessors * Handbook 
has been prepared and distributed. Letters and instructions are 
sent to the local officials, and meetings are held with the assessors 
in the various counties of the state. The power of ordering reassess- 
ments has been exercised only once in the past ten years /* 1 

Recent Assessment Conditions— E. P. Crossen in a study 
of taxation in South Dakota made the following comments on the 
assessment situation in this state: 

il Local assessors are elected each year by popular vote of the 
people, not necessarily because of their qualifications— their 
familiarity with property values, with tax laws, etc., but possibly 
because of personal popularity or of political connections. Prom 
the fact that township assessors are elected by popular vote and 
also because the assessment unit is relatively small in area, the 
personal factor is very likely to influence the valuation placed 
upon property That some of the local assessors are not qualified 
by training or experience to make a fair valuation of property 
is evidenced by the lack of any consistent relationship between 
representative sale values of property and the assessed valuation 
placed upon such property. A study of representative sales of 
farm land showed that farms sometimes sold for more, sometimes 
for less, than they were assessed. Frequently the same farm was 
given the same assessed valuation year after year, in spite of 
a tendency in recent years for land values in the state to 
increase .” 34 


32 South Dakota Compiled Laws, 1929, sec 0587. 

33 Data from Report, 1931-1932, pp 7-9, and letter fiom Mi. W. C. Welsh, 
Direetoi of Taxation, Division of Taxation, and Secietaiy of Finance, Depait- 
ment of Finance, under date of June 14, 1934. 

34 E. P. Ciossen, Taxation and Public Finance in South Dakota , South 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 232, June 1928, p. 28. 
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Nebraska 

Assessment, Review and Equalization — The assessment unit 
in Nebraska is the precinct, which virtually corresponds to the 
township in rural areas and the ward in cities. In each precinct 
an assessor is elected by ^popular vote, serving for a term of two 
years, and compensated on a per diem basis. Real property is 
now assessed biennially/ 5 The precinct assessors perform their 
duties under the supervision of a county assessor. The latter is 
a full-time salaried official in fifty-six of the counties, specifically 
elected to the office for a term of four years. In the remaining 
thirty-seven counties of the state, the county clerk acts as the 
supervising county assessor. In counties of 150,000 or more 
inhabitants, the county assessor appoints the precinct assessors 
(with the consent of the board of county commissioners) in lieu 
of the more usual method of selection by popular election as stated 
above. The members of the board of county commissioners, 
together with the county assessor and county clerk, constitute 
the county board of equalization, which board has power to hear 
and decide complaints of taxpayers and to make adjustments 
upon its own motion. Appeal from the decisions of the county 
board lies to the courts. The state equalization is made by an 
ex officio board composed of the Governor, the Secretary of State, 
the State Auditor, the State Treasurer, and the State Tax Commis- 
sioner. The Governor is chairman of the board; the Tax 
Commissioner, secretary. This state equalization is confined to 
county aggregates in practice, although it appears that the law 
allows adjustments as amongst subdivisions of counties as well/ 0 

State Supervision: Potential. — The State Tax Commissioner 
is appointed by the Governor with 'the confirmation of the Senate 
for a term of two years. He possesses moderate statutory powers 
and duties in the matter of supervision over assessments in his 
own right, more drastic powers being subject to the confirmation 
of the ex officio state hoard of equalization Thus, the Tax 
Commissioner has general supervision over the local officials, 
prepares assessment forms and blanks, distributing these as well 
as general advice and instruction to the local assessor via the 
supervisory county assessors. With respect to the power of 
reassessment, lus authority is limited to recommending to the 
State Board of Equalization that it order such to be made. It 
is provided that the slate board must first grant a hearing at 
wliicli the county or precinct assessor be given an opportunity 
to show cause why a reassessment (by special assessors designated 
by the Tax Commissioner) should not be made. In the matter 
of the removal power, also, the authority of the T^ax Commissioner 


sspiior to Laws of 1933, ch. 130, teal estate assessments were made 
quftdi ennially. 

3«Lettei from Mr. Win. H. Smith, Tax Commissioner of Nebraska, under 
date of June 13, 1934. Compiled Statutes of Nebraska, 1929, ch. 77, see. 1004. 
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is limited to a recommendation to the state board. The latter 
is authorized to remove a county assessor for wilful neglect or 
refusal 1o perform his duty. ^Incidentally, precinct assessors are 
removable for similar cause by the comity board of equalization. 87 

State Supervision: Actual. — State administration with respect 
to equalization and supervision of assessments is of a definitely 
ex officio character in Nebraska. Even the State Tax Commis- 
sioner is also Director of the Budget, State Comptroller, and 
Supervisor of State Purchasing. As a result of the pressure 
of 1 lie many other duties of the state officials, it is not surprising 
to learn that state supervision and control over the local assess- 
ment m Nebraska is of a very nominal sort. • The advisory and 
educational activities appear to be very slight, and the more 
drastic powers of reassessment and removal have been very seldom 
exercised, if at all. The supervision exercised by the county 
assessor is of negligible importance. 38 

Recent Assessment Conditions — Individual Inequality.— A 
ratio test of assessment inequality in Nebraska was made by 
R. W, Nelson and G. W. Mitchell in the study of assessment 
conditions 111 tile Mid-west to which reference has already been 
made. .Sales value constituted the basis of comparison, 1,479 
transfers of properties in seven cities and 884 transfers of rural 
properties m twelve counties being taken as a representative sample. 
The transfers took place in the year ending April 1, 1928. The 
data were originally obtained by the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Eailroad Company. Considerable inequality was revealed 
when the ratios were calculated and classified and the coefficient 
of dispersion computed. For the rural properties, the coefficient 
of dispersion was 26 65 per ce*tt; for the urban properties, 27.30 
per cent. 

Rural-Urban Inequality. — Another type of inequality uncovered 
was the difference between the average assessment ratio of all 
1ho sample rural properties and that of all the urban properties. 

1 he average rural ratio was 58.62 per cent; the average urban 
ralio, 47.85 per cent. 

Vai-iationa as Amongst County Average Assessment Ratios and 
Coefficients of Dispersion —Considerable variations as amongst the 
average assessment ratios and coefficients of dispersion of these 
sample counties was revealed, as shown in Table LXYII 


Compiled Statutes of Nebraska, 1929, eh. 77, 
38 Data fiom R. W. Nelson and G. W. Mitchell/ 
fiom Mr. Win. H.jSmith, Tax Commissi onei of 
June 13, 1934, 


secs 301-306, 1611. 
op oit., chap v, and letter 
Nebraska, unclei date of 
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TABLE LXYII 

Average Assessment Ratios anij Coefficients of Dispersion 
in Sample Counties and Cities of Nebraska, 1928' 


COUNTY * 

Number 

of 

properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Coefficient. 

of 

dispersion 

Counties with Full- Time County 

• a 

Assessor 



Box Butte 

67 ] 

43 90 

32 60 

Chci ry .... 

85 

76.06 

30 09 

Cheyenne 

103 

70 82 

23 21 

Ouster ... 

96 

54 77 

20 51 

Keith . . 

50 

49 88 

37 01 

Perkins , , 

87 

41 51 

23 27 


Counties Without Full-Time County Asse^or 


Antelope 

49 

74 84 

27 07 

Buffalo 

78 

01 78 

20 18 

Furnas 

52 

58 67 

22 17 

Gape 

58 

67 40 

15 99 

Lineoln 

304 

52 18 

33 42 

Red Willow 

49 

51 67 

21 66 

Cities m Counties with Full-Time 

County Assessor 


Lincoln . 

681 

00 99 

25 10 

Hastings .... 

195 

53 56 

31 39 

Fremont 

161 

53 47 

23 00 

Grand Island 

171 

46 25 

34 21 


Cities in Counties without Full-Time County Assessor 


Beatrice 

118 

48 72 

26 48 

North Platte 

87 

35 87 

27 24 

McCook 

66 

36 11 

23 71 

r 

1,479 

47 85 

27 30 


a Source Ncl&on and Mitobell, op cil , p 113 


The average ratio in Perkins county was 41.51 per cent; in 
Cherry county, 76.06 per cent. In the city of North Platte, the 
average ratio was 35 87 per cent; in Lincoln, 60.99 per cent. As 
for the variations in the index of assessment inequality, namely, 
the coefficient of dispersion, Gage county was apparently least 
unsatisfactorily assessed, with a coefficient of 15.99 per cent; Keith 
county worst assessed, with a coefficient of ( 37.01 per cent. In 
the cities, Fremont, with a coefficient of 23.00 per cent and Grand 
Island, with a coefficient of 34.21 per cent, were the extremes. 

Incidentally, the comparatively trivial importance of the super- 
vision exercised by the Nebraska county assessor^ commented upon 
by Nelson and Mitchell in their description of the system, is 
demonstrated by the fact that as a group, the six counties and 
three cities which do not have a full-time county assessor made 
a better showing than those which have a full-time county assessor 
The average coefficient of dispersion for the six counties with a 
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» , 

full-time county assessor was 29.88 per cent as compared with 
23 42 per cent for the six counties where the county clerk per- 
forms the functions of that office* in an ex officio capacity. Again, 
in the four cities located in counties with a full-time county 
assessor, the average coefficient of dispersion was 28,43 as com- 
pared with an average coefficient of dispersion of 25.81* for the 
other three cities. Several explanations are possible. It may 
he supposed that the part-time supervising officials happened to 
be more efficient ; or at the other extreme, that the supervising 
official actually exerts a bad influence. Bait neither of these 
explanations are probably right. It is most likely that the work 
of the supervisory county assessor is of slight influence, and 
whether he carries on his limited activities on a full-time or 
part-time basis makes very little difference, other and more 
important considerations determining Ihe quality of the assessment. 

Kffjrmimly — Not only were inter-property and inter-district 
inequality found to exist in assessments m Nebraska but also pro- 
nounced and widespread regressivity. It was found that there 
was a tendency for farms of low value per acre to be proportionally 
overassessed in every one of the counties investigated.* 19 

Kansas 

Assessment, Review and Equalization. — The township trustee, 
flic chief administrative officer of Kansas townships, is usually 
the primary assessing officer in this state. County assessors, who 
are elected by popular vote for terms of two years, serve as super- 
visory officers. They are authorized to appoint deputies to do 
the actual assessing, but where township trustees exist, the latter 
must be appointed. In cities, the appointment of deputies must 
be approved by the county commissioners. The township officials 
are compensated for their work in connection with real property 
assessments (which are made quadrennially) on a per diem basis. 
In counties of 25,000 inhabitants or less, the county assessor is 
also compensated on a per diem basis; in the more densely popu- 
lated counties, on a salary basis. In counties of less than 65,000 
inhabitants, the county clerk acts as county assessor, no county 
assessor being elected. 

The board of county commissioners sits as a county board of 
equalization, in which capacity it hears and decides complaints, 
with power to make adjustments upon its own motion. Appeals 
from the decisions of the county board may be taken to the Tax 
Commission, which also makes the state equalization. This equali- 
zation is very extensive in scope by law, including the possibility 
of adjustments as* amongst counties, cities and townships, and 
individual properties. 

State Supervision: Potential.— Tlie State Tax Commission is 
composed of three members who are appointed by the Governor 

3»Nebon and Mitchell, op. ctL, p. 117 
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for terms of four years As is the usual ease in file stales of 
the Mid-west as contrasted with the states of the East and the 
South, the statutory powers and dpties of the Tax Commission with 
respect to central control and supervision over assessments are 
extensive. It lias general supervision over the local officials, 
is authorized to confer with, advise and direct them in the 
performance of their duties , and to visit each county for the 
purpose of investigating their work and methods as often as is 
deemed necessary. The Tax Commission is directed to hold a 
conference of county assessors at least once every two years at 
the capitol It is required to provide a uniform method of keep- 
ing lax rolls and books, also of forms for such reports from 
the local officials* as it may request. It is authorized to examine 
into all cases where violation of the law is alleged, with powers 
to recommend such measures as will remedy the defects discov- 
ered. It is empowered to require any county board to reconvene, 
and may make such orders as it deems necessary to such hoard 
with respect to changes as concerns persons, towns, cities and/or 
classes of property. It may institute proceedings for the enforce- 
ment of the laws, and may remove a county assessor after a 
hearing for official misconduct or neglect of duty. Upon com- 
plaint of the supervising county assessor, the State Tax Com- 
mission may remove township assessors from office. The com- 
mission also has the power to make reassessments by deputies 
appointed by itself/ 0 

State Supervision. Actual — The Kansas State Tax Commis- 
sion lias taken a moderately active part in local assessment work, 
Besides visits and conferences, the commission publishes instruc- 
tions periodically to the local officials. It also hears and decides, 
a considerable number of appeals. Such reassessments as it has 
made in recent years have been made upon complaint of tax- 
payers of cities and townships. The powers of removal of town- 
ship assessors has been exercised in only one or two instances. 11 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — Individual Inequality — An 
extensive study of assessment inequality in Kansas has boon made 
by Dr. Eric England 42 This study was the first modern com- 
prehensive ratio tost of assessment inequality made in the United 
Stales. Some 7,353 rural transfers, which took place in Ihc ten- 
year period from 1913 to 1922 inclusive, constituted the sample 
The data were obtained from the files of the State Tax Com- 
mission. Dr. England computed the average coefficient of dis- 
persion for rural properties to be 22.5 per cent, indicating a 


*0 Revised Statutes of Kansas Annotated, 1923, cli. 79, sees. 1401, 140 c, 
1411, 1413, 

41 Based on recent reports of tlie Kansas State Tax Commission and letter 
from Mr. Clarence Smith, Secretary of the Kansas State Tax Commission, 
under date of July 9, 1934, 

42 Eric England, Assessment and Equalisation of Farm and City Real Estate 
in Kansas 9 Kansas State Agricultural College Bulletin 232, July 1924, 
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substantial amount of inequality. For urban properties, the aver- 
age coefficient of dispersion for the state, based on a sample of 
3,647 transfers of the same ten-year period, was slightly less, 19.7 
per cent. 43 

Inter-County Inequality . — When all of* the properties in the 
sample were classified according to counties, wide inequality as 
amongst the various average county assessment ratios was revealed. 
For rural properties, the range of these averages was between 
46.2 per cent in Scott to 77.9 per cent in Hamilton. The range 
for urban properties was even greater: from 16 7 per cent in 
Stanton to 90 2 per cent in Leavenworth. Ufcban inter-county 
inequality was considerably worse than rural as a classification 
of the average county ratios, presented in Table LXVIII, shows. 


TABLE LXVIII 

Distributions op Average Assessment Ratios op Kansas 
Counties, 1913-1922, Rural and Urban " 


AVERAGE ASSESSMENT RATIO 

N minim op CotmriEs 

Rural 

Uiban 

TJndc i r 30 


1 

30-34 9 . . . .... 


I 

33-39 9 . ... . 


1 

40-44 9 


1 

45-49 9 

5 

5 

60-54 9 

7 

11 

55-59 9 , . .... 

IS 

14 

00-04 9 .... * . 

26 

IS 

G3-69 9 . 

30 

21 

70-74 9 

17 

17 

75-79 9 

2 

10 

80-84 9 


4 

85-89.9 . . 



90-94 0 . . 


1 


105 

105 


6 Based on Erie Englund, op tit , pp 40-47 


Regressivity . — With respect to regressivity, a classification 
-according to value groups of 10,307 parcels of farm real property 
of fifteen counties, and of 10,231 parcels of urban property of 
sixteen counties, transfers of which had been made in the ten- 
year period 1913-1922, constituted an excellent test. Table LXIX 
shows the results obtained. 

0 

Knglund, op. cit , pp fid, 57. 
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TABLE LXIX 

Relation op Value op Property to Assessment Ratio in Kansas, 

1913-1922 * 


Rural 


GROUP 

r 

Number 

of 

properties 

Average 
price 
per sale 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

I . 

1,123 

SI, 222 

85 7 

II . . . . . 

1 ,920 

2,567 

76.7 

III. , 

1,981 

3,993 

72 9 

IV 

1,503 

5,588 

70 0 

V . .. 

1,095 

6,885 

06 4 

VI. . . 

717 

8,662 

05,3 

VII . . . . 

587 

9,714 

G2 3 

VIII 

1,381 

16,950 

58 7 

Total and averages. 

10,307 

SO, 353 

05 0 


Urban 


GROUP 

Number 

of 

properties 

Average 
price 
per sale 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

I 

1,411 

$170 

97 0 

II 

1,552 

483 

89 0 

Ill . , 

1,547 

819 

82 9 

IV .... 

924 

1,073 

80 5 

V. 

1,120 

1,242 

76.5 

VI 

1,138 

1,703 

74 5 

VII 

1,050 

2,490 

70.9 

VIII. . . 

1,487 

5,954 

09 1 

Total and averages , . ,7 

10,231 

$1,766 

73.3 


a Source 1 Eric Englund, op cit , pp 14-17. Number of properties and averagea from Eric 
England, Tax Revision m Kansas, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 234, Dec 
1024, p, 34, 


This test for regressivity is one of the most thorough which 
has been made. It is based oil over 20,000 eases. It resulted 
in a finding of a definite, regular and pronounced tendency for 
the assessment ratio to vary inversely with the value of the prop- 
erty. Thus, in the case of the farms, properties worth $1,222 
on the average were assessed at a ratio of 85.7 per cent; those 
worth $5,588 on the average at 70.0 per cent; those worth $16,956 
on the average at 58,7 per cent. Similarly in the case of the 
urban properties: the least valuable group were assessed at 97.0 
per cent; the most valuable at 69.1 per cent. 

Rural-Urban Inequality . — The rural properties were assessed at 
an average ratio of 65.6 per cent as compared with an average 
ratio of 73.3 per cent for the urban properties. Hence there was 
inequality as between urban and rural properties, in addition 
to the other types of inequality described. 
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Land-Improvement Inequality . — Another type of inequality 
found, although the evidence presented was admittedly incon- 
clusive, was that between land and improvements of farm property. 
The basis for this belief was a comparison of census values and 
assessed values. In 1920, the census listed the percentage of farm 
improvements to total farm property as 13.5 per cent. This per- 
centage on the tax rolls was only 7.3 per cent. In other words,, 
the percentage of improvements to total farm property was smaller 
on the rolls than as reported to the census. Hence, it may be 
inferred that improvements were being relatively underassessed. 

Summary — The results of the Englund study were similar to 
the results of ratio studies of assessment inequality subsequently 
made in other states. Substantial individual, inter-county and 
rural-urban inequality were found. Of notable importance was 
the way that the comprehensive and thorough regressivity test 
was met, regressivify being found to be pronounced and without 
a single irregularity in the trend, in both the rural and urban 
classifications 



CHAPTER IX 

THE WEST SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 
Arkansas 

. ' Assessment, Review and Equalization, — The real property of 
cities and towns is assessed in odd years, the property outside of 
cities and towns, in even years, in Arkansas. Up to 1929, assess- 
ment and equalization had been made by boards of assessment 
composed of an elective county assessor and two part-time township 
assessors appointed by the county judge. In that year, however, 
the present system of an elective full-time salaried county assessor 
(with statutory provision for deputies, according to population) 
for assessment, and a county equalization board of three members 
appointed by the county quorum court for review and equalization 
was inaugurated. 1 2 3 Appeals from the decisions of the county boards 
of equalization lie to the! courts, and not to the Tax Commission.- 4 
A state equalization is provided for by law, as amongst districts, 
cities, townships and counties. Prior to 1933, this function had 
been entrusted to a State Tax Commission of three full-time 
appointive members Due to the need for economy and retrench- 
ment, however, this commission was abolished in that year, and 
its functions, as well as those of the Railroad Commission and 
the Conservation Commission, consolidated into a tri-membered 
appointive body, the Arkansas Corporation Commission 41 The 
Corporation Commission, with its wide responsibilities in many 
fields, is in tlie nature of a cyclical regression in the secular trend 
toward specialization and division of labor 

State Supervision: Potential — The statutory powers of the 
Corporation Commission with respect to supervision and control are 
very extensive. It is authorized to determine annually the legal 
ratio of assessment, (In recent years, this ratio has been set at 
50 per cent.) It has general supervisory powers over the local 
officials; is authorized to confer with, advise and direct them as 
to their duties; to construe the tax laws; and to prescribe rules 
and regulations to govern them in the performance thereof. It is 
empowered to request reports from them, and may visit them for 
tlie purpose of investigating their work and methods. It is also 
authorized to call meetings or conferences of assessors It is 
required to examine into cases where violation of the law is alleged, 
and to institute proceedings for the enforcement of the law and 
for the removal from office of local assessing officers for official 
misconduct or neglect of duly. It may require county boards 


1 Acts of 1029, No 172. In counties of ovei 73,000 inhabitants the Tmaid 
consists of nine members. 

2 Ruling of Tax Commission, October 25, 1927. Commerce Clearing House, 
State md Local Tamtion , Arkansas, p. 2052. 

3 Acts of Arkansas, 1033, No. 12. 


[ 160 ] 
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of equalization to reconvene -and re-equalize according to its 
instructions; and may order reassessments to be made by either 
the county assessors or by a person or persons recommended by 
the county judge and appointed by the commission. 4 

State Supervision : Actual — Lack of funds has prevented any 
substantial use of the wide powers of supervision possessed by 
the Tax Commission and its successor, the Corporation Commission. 
The activities of the Tax Commission in recent years had been 
mainly advisory. It had prepared a booklet containing a synopses 
of the assessment laws -and instructions for their enforcement, 
and had met with the assessors m visits and conferences. It had 
frankly acknowledged that these activities constituted the method 
of attempting to achieve equalization of the state levy, no equaliza- 
tion in the orthodox sense of the word being made, because of 
limitations of funds and staff The power to order reassessments 
had been very rarely excreted, and since 1929 not at all. 15 Con- 
sidering the numerous duties of the new Corporation Commission, 
it is to be expected that even less state supervision and control 
than before will be exercised over the local assessment 

Recent Assessment Conditions — Prior to the reorganization 
of assessment administration and the abolition of the township 
boards, C. 0. Brannen made a ratio test of assessment inequality 
in this state. Estimated values were utilized as the basis of 
comparison The time period selected was the period 1921—1925 
inclusive. The ratios, when computed, were found to vary from 
5 per cent to over 100 per cent in the case of both urban and rural 
properties. 0 

On the basis of the facts of this investigation, Martin and 
Stephenson have computed the coefficients of dispersion 7 In both 
the case of rural and urban properties, very considerable inequality 
was indicated by these figures, although the rural situation was 
found to be much more inequitable. The urban coefficient of 
dispersion was 33.71 per cent; the rural, 41.80 per cent. 

In 1929, the Arkansas Commission on Business Laws and 
Taxation made a list of the most glaring defects in the revenue laws 
and administration of this state. Included in this list was 
“Indifferent practice of assessing officers under the township board 
regime , resulting in the widest disparity in the several districts in 
the assessment of property identical in character and worth. M8 


* Ci aw ford and Moses Digest of the Statutes of Arkansas, as amended by 
tile 1927 and 1931 Supplements, sec. 97781 

5 Based on recent reports of the Aikansas* Tax .Commission, and letter fiom 
Mr. W, H. Childers, i^ember of the Arkansas Corporation Commission, midei 
date of July 9, 1934. 

6 C. 0. Brannen, The Farm Taw Problem %n Arkansas , Arkansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station Bulletin 223, February 1928, pp, 24-27 

7 ,1 . W. Martin and C. M. Stephenson, loc. cit . 

8 Report of the Arkansas Commission on Busmess Laws and Taxation 1929 
p. 104. 
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No evidence is available on the operation of the present county 
unit system, but certain it is that the former system had resulted 
m very unsatisfactory tax administration. 

Louisiana 

Assessment, Review and Equalization. — Tentative average 
values for various classes of property are set annually by the Tax 
Commission for the guidance of local assessors in Louisiana. 
Although the assessors are not required to assess individual 
properties at precisely these values, the class land value must not 
be less on the average than as set by the Tax Commission. Subject 
to this limitation, assessments are made in first instance by parish 
assessors, elected by popular vote for terms of four years and 
serving on a salary basis . 0 The reviewing procedure is elaborate. 
A parish board of equalization composed of two persons appointed 
by the police jury (the governing body of the parish) and one 
member appointed by the Tax Commission hears complaints of 
taxpayers and makes adjustments. From the decisions of these 
boards, appeals may be taken to the State Tax Commission, which 
also makes the state equalization, by classes and counties. Appeals 
from the action of the Tax Commission may be taken to the 
police jury, which may recommend changes to the Tax Commission 
The latter then goes over the evidence again and takes final action, 
except for the possibility of further appeal to the courts 10 

State Supervision : Potential. — The Louisiana Tax Commission 
is composed of three members appointed by the Governor with the 
advice and consent of the Senate for terms of six years Its powers 
and duties with respect to supervision over assessments are fairly, 
extensive. It has general supervision over the local officials ; is 
directed to advise and confer with them,* to prescribe rolls and 
forms for them ; and may require reports from them. It is required 
to investigate alleged violations of the laws. It is authorized to 

publicly reprimand’ * assessors for being wilfully negligent or 
unfair, but it cannot order their removal from office . 11 With 
respect to reassessment, the writer has been advised that the com- 
mission believes that it probably possesses the power, although this 
power has never been exercised . 12 

State Supervision: Actual. — Contrary to the general practice 
of most southern states, the Louisiana Tax Commission actively 
participates in the matter of assessments It sets average values 


o The parish is the unit of local government in Louisiana. It corresponds 
to the county of other southern states 

10 Appeals to the courts may also he taken from t v e prior action of the 
police jury, t. e,, if it declines to recommend a decrease to the State Tax 
Commission. 

11 Louisiana General Statutes, 1932, secs. 8313, 8321. 

12 Letter from Mr. Tkeo. S. Landry, Chairman of the Louisiana State 
Commission, under date of June 20, 1934. 
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for different types of land and other property, and has a representa- 
tive on the parish board of equalization. It has a force of field men 
or inspectors who report to the Tax Commission on assessment 
conditions and inequalities throughout the state. In carrying out 
these activities, its policy is one of co-operative guidance rather 
than force. 18 , 

Recent Assessment Conditions — A ratio test of Louisiana 
assessment inequality was made by R. L Thompson and 33. W. Allin 
in their recent survey of the tax situation, in this state, 11 Bales 
prices were the basis of comparison, 3,151 rural transfers and 4$51 
urban transfers constituting the sample. These transfers were 
made in the period from 1925 to 1930. No coefficients of dispersion 
were computed, nor were the ratios classified in such a way that 
this average index of inequality could be computed. However , 
the study throws a good deal of light on the assessment situation 
in this state with respect to inter-parish inequality, rural-urban 
inequality, and regressivity. 

Inier-Parish Inequality . — Rural-Urban Inequality , — As concerns 
inter-parish inequality, the facts were as presented in Table LXX. 

TABLE LXX 

Average Assessment Ratios in Sample Parishes op Louisiana, 

1925-1930 1 


PARISH 

Rural 

Urban 

Number of 
properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Number of 
properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Beauregard , . 

440 

39 2 

395 

71.0 

Jefferson Da via 

306 | 

52 5 

656 

72 3 

Natchitoches . . 

385 ! 

55 i 

284 

72 3 

Iberia and Lafourche , , , . 

327 

48 3 

656 

60.0 

Tensas and Concordia 

82 

60 0 

342 

56.4 

Union , 

367 

49 5 

145 

61.6 

Saint Landry 

418 1 

60 3 

896 

61 9 

Webster . 

273 

47 0 

662 

66 4 

Tangipahoa 

553 

44.9 

815 

48 8 

Totals and averages 

| 3.151 

61,0 

4,851 

61 4 


** Source R, L> Ihon^son and B W> AUin, liouMtatid Farm Taxes, Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin 231, Part II, May 1933, p. 23. 


As can be observed from examination o£ Table LXX, the ratio 
of assessed to sales value varied from an average of 39.2 per cent 
in the parish of Beauregard to 60.3 per cent in Saint Landry, 
in the ease of rural properties; and from 48.8 per cent in 

13 B a- se(l 011 recent reports of the Louisiana Tax Commission and letter 
from Mr, Iheo. S. Landry, Chairman of the Louisiana Tax Commission, 
under date of June 20, 1934. 

M R. L. Thompson and B. W. Allin, Louisiana Farm Taxes, Louisiana 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 231, Part II, May 1933, pp 17-23 
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Tangipahoa to 72.3 per cent in the parishes of Jefferson Davis and 
Natchitoches, in the case of urban properties. The table also reveals 
that the average assessment ratio fdr the urban properties was over 
10 points higher or about 20 per cent greater than the rural ratio. 

Regressivity . — A thorough test of regressivity was made in this 
study. Not only were all of the 8,002 properties classified according 
to their total value, but, in addition, the rural properties were 
classified by value per acre. Table LXXI shows the results of the 
classification by total/ value. 


TABLE LXXI 

Relation of Value of Property to Assessment Ratio in 
Louisiana, 1925-1930 a 


VALUE 01 

PROPERTY 

Urban 

Rurai, 

Number of 
properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Number of 
properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

SO- $50. 



246 

176 9 

60 

180.8 

51- 100 , 

, , , 


485 

128 9 

i41 

137 2 

101- 150 



416 

118 1 

no 

104 6 

151- 200 



313 

96 7 

132 

96 0 

201- 250, . 



265 

99.5 

85 

81 5 

251- 300 



282 

99 6 

165 

77 2 

301- 350. 



157 

85 4 

67 

64 6 

351- 400 . 



195 

90 5 

166 

67 8 

401- 450 .. 



124 

74 S 

57 

72 5 

451- 500.4 , 



301 

82 4 

180 

66 5 

501- 1,000 



840 

74.0 

717 

54 0 

1,001- 1,500 



380 

64 6 

364 

48 9 

1,501- 2,000.., 



228 

56 0 

264 

46 0 

2,001- 2,500. 



154 

57 3 

128 

44 0 

2,501- 3,000. . 



435 

50 7 

110 

47 9 

3,001- 3,500. .. 



77 

53 8 

71 

48 0 

3,501- 4,000 . 



60 

49 9 

62 

39 6 

4,001- 4,500 . . 



49 

49 0 

25 

45 1 

4,501- 5,000 . 



28 

46 5 

40 

43 4 

6,001- 5,500 



21 

47 7 

22 

82 6 

5,501- 6,000. 



17 

53.0 

16 

42 7 

6,001- 6,500. 



11 

49 1 

19 

48.1 

6,501- 7,000 . 



7 

53 6 

10 

55 5 

7,001- 7,500... . 



7 

39 3 

35 

50 2 

7,501- 8,000 ... 



2 

41 8 

H 

70 2 

8,001- 8,500 



5 

67 4 

6 

02 3 

8,501- 9,000 



3 

80 0 

6 

57 0 

9,001- 9,500 . . 



3 

40 7 

1 

11 4 

9,501-10,000. . . 



i 9 

47 5 

11 

48 7 

10,001-10,500 . . 



0 


] 

53 8 

10,501-11,000 . . 


. i $ » • 

1 

65 4 

6 

! 75 9 

11,001-11,600 



1 

43 & 

5 

51 4 

11,501-12,000.. .. 



1 

10 4 

1 

54 2 

12,001-12,500 

. . * 


i 6 

40 3 

0 

i 

12,501-13,000 . . 



3 

i 39 s 

; 5 

33 6 

13,001-13,500 



1 0 


2 

31 4 

13,501-14,000 .. 

* » • * 


O 


6 

j 51 2 

14,001-14,500 



1 

‘29*6 

0 

... . 

14,501-15.000 . 



2 

22.4 

4 

84 6 

15,000 and over . . , 



7 

39 9 

57 

47 2 

Totals and averages . . . 


4,851 

61 4 

3,151 

51 0 

! 


a Source: ii L. Thompson and B W. 4.11m, op at , pp, 19-22, 
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A very definite and pronounced tendency for the assessment ratio 
to decline as the value of the property rose w as found to- exist in 
the case of both the rural and urban properties. Urban properties 
worth less than $50 were assessed at an -average of 176.9 per cent; 
those worth from $501 to $1,000 at 74.0 per cent; from $4,501 to 
$5,000 at 46.5 per cent; from $9,001 to $9,500 at 40.7 jper cent; 
from $14,501 to $15,000 at 22.4 per ceht. The trend was pot 
entirely regular, hut it was fairly regular, especially where the 
averages were based on a substantial number of cases A similar 
situation was found to exist in the case of the rural properties. 
Properties worth less than $50 were assessed an average of 1S6. 8 
per cent; Ihose over $15,000 at 47.2 per cent. Again, the trend 
was, although somewhat irregular, persistent and definite. 

When the rural properties were classified according to value 
per acre, the results were as shown in Table LXXII. 

TABLE LXXII 

Relation op Value Per Acre to Assessment Ratio in Louisiana, 

1925-1930 a 


VALUE PER ACRE 

Number of 
properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

SO- 

Sfi 



209 

158 8 

6~ 

10 



442 

87 1 

11- 

15 . . 



414 

61,8 

16- 

20 



315 

58.4 

21- 

40 . 



644 

53 9 

41- 

60 



419 

51 5 

61- 

SO ... . ... 



252 

44 3 

81- 

100 



163 

38 1 

101- 

120 , 



73 

34.8 

121- 

140 . 



46 

32 9 

141- 

100 .... 



39 

26.6 

161- 

ISO 



22 

27 8 

181- 

200 



19 

25.7 

201 and over 



94 

26 4 

Total and average. 



3.151 

51 0 


n Thompson and Alim, op. at,, p. 18. 


The same general tendency toward regressivity was revealed, 
even more definitely and regularly than in the preceding table 
Properties worth less than $5 per acre were assessed at 158.8 per 
cent on the average; those worth from $81 to $100 per acre at 38 1 
per cent; those over $200 at 26.4 per cent. 

Summary . — The data oil assessment ratios in Louisiana were not 
presented in such form as to make a computation of the coefficient 
of dispersion, the index of individual inequality, possible. How- 
ever, the findings 9 of substantial inter-county inequality and pro- 
nounced regressivity lead to the conclusion that the state tax on 
real property is inequitably levied; that individual inequality is 
probably extensive; and that the tax burden is higher than it 
should be because of discrimination against those least able to pay. 
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Oklahoma 

Assessment, Review and Equalization, — Real property is 
assessed biennially in Oklahoma by county assessors, who are elected 
by popular vote for a term of two years. They are compensated 
for tlieir work on a full-time salary basis. Subject to consent by 
the county commissioners, "they may appoint deputies to assist them 
The county equalization is now performed by a tri-member ed board 
composed of one member appointed by the county commissioners, 
one member by the district judge (or judges), and the third by 
the^State Tax Commission. 10 Appeals from the decisions of these 
hoards may be taken, according to the law, to the State Board of 
Equalization, a body provided for in the Constitution, composed of 
the Governor, State Auditor, State Treasurer, Secretary of State, 
Attorney-General, State Inspector and Examiner, and the President 
of the Board of Agriculture. 10 By a statute of 1931, however, the 
Oklahoma Tax Commission, composed of three members appointed 
by the Governor for terms coterminous with his, was created; 
and the books, records and employees of the ex officio board were 
transferred to the new commission. 17 Thus the functions of the 
ex officio board provided for in the Constitution have been delegated 
by statue to the new appointive body, except that final approval 
must be given by the constitutional board. The state equalization 
is one of classes and counties. 18 

State Supervision.— -By the law ivhich created it, the Tax Com- 
mission was given some slight power of supervision over local 
assessments, consisting chiefly in the authority to prescribe rules 
and regulations to govern the local officials in the performance of 
their duties Further than this the legislature did not go, and 
legally authorized state supervision and control over local assess- 
ments is still very slight. 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — Information with respect to 
assessment conditions in Oklahoma is not very extensive. Some ten 
years ago, when property tax administration was highly localized, 
and when the ex officio state board had not yet been superseded 
by the Tax Commission, the following comments were made in a 
study by Frederick E. Blaehly and Miriam E, Oatman : 

in Those hoards were established by Session Laws of 1931, ch. fid, art ii, 
approved April 10, 1031. The terms of all of the membeia are coterminous 
with that of the comity commissioners. Before this law was passed, the 
county equalization was' made by the county commissioners and the county 
assessor 

10 Constitution, Art. X, sec. 21, 

11 Session Laws of 1931, ch. 06, art i, approved January 19, 1931. 

is Oklahoma Statutes, 1931, sec. 12656. By Laws of 1933, H. B No. 136, 
it was provided that the State Board of Equalization, unon recommendation 
of the Tax Commission, be authorized to raise oi lower* the assessed valua- 
tion of the property of any taxpayer having property of the value of $30,000 
Or more. This act, however, when submitted to the people by refeiendtim, 
was defeated, Aug. 15, 1933. Letter from Mr. John T. Bailey, Commissions. 
Oklahoma Tax Commission, under date of June 19, 1934. 
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“The assessment of the general property tax is about as bad 
as it well could be. 

“The county assessors, who $re elected officials receiving small 
salaries, are almost without exception unqualified by business 
training or public administration for doing their work. 

“Again, the state provides no administrative standards for local 
assessors. No lot and block maps, field books, valuation maps,' or 
other aids, in valuing property .are furnished. No rules are laid 
down as to what factors are to be taken into consideration in 
determining value, such as type of construction, depreciation, space, 
and the other generally accepted criteria , ’ ^ 

As for more recent evidence, the Oklahoma Tax Commission in 
lls first report, after calling attention to 1 the limited scope of the 
powers granted to it by the legislature, made an appeal for 
additional authority so that it might be able to remedy “the 
amazing and monstrous disparities that have been shown to exist in 
the assessment of properties of the same kind and class, in the 
several counties of the state .” 20 


Texas 

Assessment, Review and Equalization — County ^ assessors, 
elected by popular vote for a term of two years, and, in counties 
of less than ten thousand inhabitants, the county sheriff acting in 
an ex officio capacity, together with their deputies, annually assess 
the real property of Texas . 21 Compensation for assessing is on a 
commission basis Cities usually have their own elective assessors, 
but the office may be abolished by city ordinance. The com- 
missioners of the county court sit as a county board of equalization, 
in which capacity they hear and decide complaints of taxpaj^ers, 
and may make adjustments on*their own motion. Appeals must 
be taken to the courts. There is no provision for a state 
equalization. 

State Supervision. — There is a State Tax Board, composed of 
the Comptroller, the Secretary of State and the State Tax Com- 
missioner, but the work of this board with respect to ad valorem 
taxation is confined to the determination of the intangible values 
of railroads, ferries, toll bridges and oil pipe line companies . 22 


F. E. Bladily and M. E, Oatman, Some Problems fov Oklahoma Finance , 
Oklahoma Bureau of Municipal Research, Studies in Government and Admin- 
istiation, Number 4, November 1, 1924, p. 79. 

so First Annual Report of the Oklahoma Tax Uommtssiow, January 1931— 
November 1932, p. 19. 

si By General Laws of 1933, cb. 197, the office of assessor and collector 
were merged; and it was provided that the assessor should be biennially 
elected in counties o£ 10,000 or more inhabitants, and that in the less densely 
populated counties the sheriff should seive as tax assessor and collector. 
Prior to this law, the sheriff had been ex officio tax collector. 

22 Letter fiom Mr. Jerome Sneed, Jr., Delinquent and Intangible Tax 
Attorney, State Tax Board, under date of June 20, 1934, 


6 
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State supervision and control is practically non-existent in Texas. 
With the exception of the prescription of forms and certain 
statistical and clerical matters, the state does not participate at all 
in the matter of assessments. 23 4 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — Individual Inequality.— A. 
recent ratio test of assessment inequality in Texas has been made 
by L, P Gabbard. 21 Sales values were used as the basis of compari- 
son, 917 rural transfers and 1,037 urban transfers constituting the 
sample. The rural transfers were of properties located in eight 
dfSerent counties; the urban, of properties in seven counties. 
When, the ratios were computed and classified, the results were as 
shown in Table .LXXIIL 

TABLE LXXIII 


Rural and Urban Distributions op Sample Assessment Ratios 
in Texas, Showing Relation to Value op Property 51 


ASSESSMENT RATIO 

RtJRAIi 

Urban 

Number of 
properties 

Average 
sales price 
per property 

Number of 
properties 

Average 
sales price 
per property 

1-10 

22 

$10,192,20 

86 

84,035 08 

11-20 . ... 

176 

9,715 60 

131 

4,090 51 

21-30 

240 

6,456 92 

222 

3,691 99 

31-40 , 

163 

4,273.78 

234 

2,525 01 

41-50 

112 

2,545 73 

167 

2,072 85 

51-60 

72 

3,002 01 

79 

2,330 97 

61-70 

41 

2,297.53 

35 

1,522 60 

71-80 , . 

30 

2,228 90 

24 

1,610 41 

81-90 

20 j 

1,741 70 

15 

799 80 

91-100 ... . .. . 

16 J 

5.661 12 

32 

570.25 

101 and over . . ... 

25* 

1 1,132 52 

42 

728.76 

Totals and averages 

917 

85,416 05 

1,037 

: $2,774 72 


a Source: L. P. Gabbard, Inequalities in Taxation of Farm Lands and City Property Due to Scope 
and Method of Assess7nent Texas Agriculture Experiment Station Bulletin 458. September 1932 , 
P, 19, 


As can be observed from inspection of this table, the ratios 
ranged from less Ilian 10 per cent to over 100 per cent in the case 
of both the urban and rural properties. The coefficients of 
dispersion, computed by the writer on the basis of the facts of this 
table, were very high, — 48 per cent in the case of the rural 
properties, 49 per cent in the ease of the urban properties. These 
figures indicate an extremely inequitable assessment situation in 
Texas. 


23 Report of the Tax Survey Committee created by tlie 49th Legislature 
of Texas, 1929. In Supplement to the House Journal, 41st Legislature, p. 443. 

24 L. P. Gabbard, Inequalities in Taxation of Farm Lands and City Prop- 
erty Due to Scope and Method of Assessment, Texas Agricultuie Experiment 
Station Bulletin 458, September 1932. 
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Rural-Urban Inequality. — With, respect to the average degree o£ 
inequality as between urban and rural properties, the difference was 
negligible The average ratio <5f assessment for the rural properties 
was 38 per cent; that for the urban properties, 39 per cent. 

Regressivity — Much more significant* was the indication* t of 
regressivity revealed by this study. Instead of reclassifying the 
data by value groups as is usually done in testing for regressivity, 
Gabbard computed the average sales price of each of the ratio 
classes of Table LXJX. If regressivity existed, the lower assess- 
ment ratio classes would be those of the more valuable properties. 
This was found to be very definitely the case* Rural properties 
assessed at a ratio of less than 10 per cent were worth $10,192.20 
on the average; those assessed at from 41 to 50 per cent, were 
worth $2,545 73 on the average; those assessed at over 100 per cent, 
$1,132 52. With few exceptions, a definite, pronounced and regular 
tendency toward regressivity was found The same is true of 
the urban properties. Properties assessed at a ratio of from 1 to 10 
per cent were worth $4,035 08 on the average; those assessed at 
from 41 to 50 per cent, $2,072.85; at* over 101 per cent, $728.76. 

Inter-County Inequality — In another part of this investigation, 
2,808 rural transfers and 2,527 urban transfers were utilized in 
order to discover the extent of inter-county inequality. The facts 
were as shown in Table LXXIV. 

TABLE LXXIV 


Average Assessment Ratios of Sample Texas Counties, Rural 

and^ Urban 



COUNTY 


Hun u. 

Urb \n 



Number of 
properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Number of 
properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Collin . 

Dnllas .... 

Dawson , . . 

Harrison . . , , , , 

Lubbock . . 

poik . . .. ; ; ; 

Rockwell . . .... 

Sutton . , , , 

584 

239 

‘131 

4C2 

156 

443 

219 

74 

30 1 
15 7 
16,9 
40 8 
26 2 
46 8 
27 4 
22 0 

425 

289 

500 

416 

511 

2i9 

167 

34 7 
36 6 
21 4 
40 1 
33 2 

30 3 
33 1 


ft Source: L. P Gabbard op. cit , pp. 20-21. 


Exceedingly high inter-comity inequality, due iu part probably 
to the absence of any state equalization and supervision, was 
revealed. In Dallas county, the average rural assessment ratio 
was lo.7 per cent. In Polk county, it was almost three times as 
high, 46.8 per cent. The urban properties, while making a 
somewhat better showing on this score, were also assessed with 
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very great inter-county inequality. In Dawson, the average ratio 
was 21,4 per cent; in Harrison, 40.1 per cent, or almost twice as 
high. 

Summary . — With these findings of glaring individual and inter- 
county inequality and pronounced regressivity in mind, we may 
well agree with the characterization of the assessment situation 
in Texas made by the Tax Survey Committee which reported in 
1929 : “The conditions in the State in the matter of the assessment 
bas^ of property are ^chaotic.” 25 

25 Report of the Tax Survey Committee , 1929, p. 15. 



CHAPTER X 
THE MOUNTAIN STATES 
Montana 

Assessment, Review and Equalization. — Comity assessors, ■ 
elected for terms of two years and compensated on a full-time 
salary basis, together with their deputies, biennially assess the real 
property of Montana. There is -an elaborate classification 4?f 
property for purposes of taxation, real property being taxed on a 
30 per cent basis of full cash value. The board of county commis- 
sioners sits as a county board of equalization, in which capacity 
it hears complaints of taxpayers, and may make adjustments on its 
own motion. 

At the head of the system is a State Board of Equalization, 
which, in all respects except in name, is really a tax commission. 
It is composed of three full-time appointive members who must 
be such “as are known to possess knowledge of the subject of 
taxation and skill in matters pertaining thereto ; M and lias exten- 
sive power with respect to supervision over assessments, as well as 
equalization (by counties, classes and subdivisions of counties) 
and the hearing of appeals from decisions of the county boards. 1 

State Supervision : Potential. — The State Board of Equaliza- 
tion has general supervisory powers over the local officials; may 
prescribe rules and regulations to govern them; and has duties 
and powers in the matter of forms and reports. It may visit the 
^counties whenever it deems it necessary, and may call meetings 
of the county assessor at the capj.tol for consultation and instruc- 
tion. It is its duty to require enforcement of the law ; may examine 
into eases of alleged violation; and may institute proceedings in 
the courts for the removal of assessors for official misconduct or 
neglect of duty. The power of reassessment is not specifically 
mentioned in the statutes, although it appears that the State Board 
probably possesses this power. 2 * * 

1 Since real property is classified into a number of subclasses in Montana 
(as is the geneial rule in this gioup of states), the power to equalize as 
amongst classes is of more significance than in states wheie equalization by 
classes is authorized by law but wherein real piopeity itself constitutes a 
single class. 

2 Supplement to the Revised Codes of Montana, 1923-1927, secs. 2122.1- 

2122 8. Sec. 2122.8 (5) authorizes the State Board of Equalization “To 

adjust and equalize the valuation of taxable property among the seveial 
counties, and the different classes of taxable propeity in any county in the 
several counties and between individual taxpayeis; supervise and review 
the acts of county Assessors and county boards of equalization; change, 

increase or decrease valuations made by county assessors oi equalized by 
county boaids of equalization; and exercise such authority and do all things 
necessary to secuie a fair, 3 ust and equitable valuation of all taxable prop- 
erty among counties between the different classes of property and between 
individual taxpayers. 5 ’ 
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State Supervision: Actual — The activities of the State Board 
of Equalization of Montana in the matter of assessment of real 
property are moderately extensive. They consist largely in the 
ordering of changes in connection with the state equalization, 
general advice to the local officials; visits; and conferences at the 
capitol. a 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — Evidence on assessment 
inequality in Montana is not very abundant. In the Report of the 
and License Commission to the State Board of Equalization 
in 1918, various comments having specific reference to the break- 
down of the general property tax and the need for classification 
were made. Thfcse observations applied, in part, to the situation 
with respect to inequality of assessments of real property: 

“This provision of our statute m regard to the assessment of 
all property at its full cash value has become a dead letter, not only 
in Montana, but m every state that has attempted it. Such a 
provision does not tend to the uniformity in taxation such as is 
contemplated by our Constitution. Instead of ail property in 
Montana being assessed as its full cash value, we find a great lack 
of uniformity, not only as between different counties but also as 
between individuals, and almost a complete disregard of the 
statutory provisions relatively to full value. 5,1 

And further along in this report- “The Commission has made 
an exhaustive examination of the assessment of different counties 
of the state, and has found a great lack of uniformity. . . . 

There are great differences m assessments upon the same classes 
of property, and in fact it cannot be said there is any approach 
to uniformity.” 3 4 5 

From these observations, and Jfroni other bits of evidence such 
as the recommendation of the State Board of Equalization in 1928 
“that the office of Assessor should be one so provided as to invite 
and retain competent persons, M we may conclude that assessment 
conditions in Montana are unsatisfactory. 0 How unsatisfactory 
and how they compare with those of other states cannot he 
determined on the basis of this limited body of evidence. If we 
may infer that they are as inequitable as in other states of this 
region for which more abundant evidence is available, they are 
very inequitable. 


3 Based on recent Reports of the State Board of Equalization and letter 
from Mr Jas, H Stewart, Chairman of the State Board of Equalization, 
undei date of June 22* 1934. 

4 Report of the Tax and License Commission to the State Boaid of Equali- 
zation 1917-1918, p. 10. 

5/MU, p. 11. 

c Third Biennial Report of the State Board of Equalization for the Period 
July 1, 1 92G-U une 30, 1928, p. 15 
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Wyoming 

Assessment, Review and Equalization,— -County assessors, 
elected by popular vote for a two-year term of office and serving 
on a full-time salary basis, annually assess the real property of 
Wyoming, The statutes provide that the eoimty commissi oners 
divide the county into districts, and tlfht the comity assessor 
appoint a deputy in each district except his own. These deputies 
are compensated on a per diem basis The board of county com- 
missioners sits as county board of equalization, in which capacity 
it hears complaints of taxpayers and may matte adjustments u^un 
its own motion Appeals from the decisions of the county boards 
of equalization may be taken to the State Board* of Equalization, 
which as ils name implies makes the state equalization. Although 
this equalization is wide in scope by law, including the possibility 
of adjustments as amongst individual properties, such individual 
adjustments am made only on appeal in practice . 7 8 As in the case 
of Montana, the State Board of Equalization is comparable to the 
tax commissions or departments of other states. It is a full-time, 
appointive body, its three members being appointed by the governor 
for terms of six years 

State Supervision : Potential — The powers of supervision and 
control over the local assessment granted by law to the State Board 
of Equalization are extensive. It has general supervision over the 
local officials; is authorized to issue rules and regulations for 
their government* and to construe the tax laws for them. It is 
its duty to presenbe forms for and may require reports from them. 
It is directed to confer with, advise and instruct them as to the 
proper performance of their duties; and is required to visit each 
'county annually in order to investigate their methods and learn 
whether they are faithfully discharging their duties. It may 
investigate cases of alleged impropriety or inequality; and may 
institute proceedings for the enforcement of the law, and for the 
removal of local officers for violation of it. With reference to the 
power of reassessment, which is not clearly granted by the statutes, 
the writer was informed as follows by the chairman of the State 
Board of Equalization: 

“The Slate Board of Equalization when not satisfied with the 
assessment made by the Assessor would direct such Assessor to 
make a reassessment There is no provision in our law for the State 
Board to employ agents of its own in such a matter although should 
a case arise where the assessor would not assess the property as wc 
thought proper, undoubtedly we would assume the authority of 
assessing the same and issuing an order to the County Commis- 
sioners to place such assessments on the tax roll . 518 


7 Letter from Mr, €. H McWhinnie, Chairman, State Board of Equaliza- 
tion of Wyoming, under date of July 6, 1934. 

8 Letter from Mr. McWhinnie* cited above. Data on othei powers of the 
State Board of Equalization from Wyoming Revised Statutes, 193 L eh. 115, 
secs. 511, 512. 
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State Supervision . Actual — The activities of the State Board 
of Equalization in the matter of assessments are moderately 
extensive. They consist in equalization ; aiding the local officials 
m the classification and valuation of lands; and general advice and 
guidance 

( 

' Recent Assessment Conditions. — Assessment Ratios . — In 1931, 
the State Board of Equalization was provided with funds with 
which to make a state-wide investigation of property valuations. 
Tkis investigation and the results thereof were described in the 
report of the State Board for 1931-1932 as follows: 

“In April 1931, an investigation by our field representative 
was begun covering assessed valuations of rural and urban real 
estate, utilities and other properties, 

“Assessment rolls of twenty-one counties were examined and 
data compiled covering valuations of farm and ranch property 
in these counties and the valuations of town lots and improvements 
in 41 of the 73 incorporated towns and cities within the State; 
this required the handling of approximately 100,000 assessment 
schedules and the making of plats of towns, where suitable plats 
were unobtainable, showing the assessed values of lots and 
improvements. 

“A compilation was made of representative ranch and farm 
schedules for the purpose of determining the approximate average 
value of farm and grazing lands in the various counties, the better 
to enable the Board to suggest proportional equalization average 
values as between counties. 

“This being a cross sectional study, values will fluctuate 
somewhat in an application of the total acreages and valuations^ 
to the results of this study. I^owever, sufficient data has been" 
compiled to demonstrate the absolute necessity of a complete survey 
and classification of all lands, town lots and improvements within 
the State if the problem of equalization in the various counties 
and as or between counties is ever reasonably satisfactorily 
solved. 5 ’ 0 

Assessment Practices . — Further data on assessment conditions in 
Wyoming are furnished in the Report Made ta the Special 
Legislative Committee on Organization and Revenue made by 
Griffenhagen and Associates Reprehensible practices such as 
farming out assessing to part-time deputies; roll-copying ; 
horizontal changes ; and general absence of modern assessing 
technique in the cities of the state were found and criticized. 

The deputy assessors were found to work for only a few weeks 
in the year, and appointments to this office considered “political” 
jobs. Indeed, some of the assessors are reportecHo have stated that 
they do not even appoint the same deputies in successive years, 


» Seventh Biennial Report of the State Board of Equalization, 1931-32, 
pp. 9-10. 
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because of the need of passing the jobs around .among the faithful 
of their political parties. Continues the report: 

“Even 1 1 the assessors were all fully trained and experienced 
technicians, the practice of farming out the assessment work by 
districts to untrained deputies, selected largely for political reasons, 
and employed for short periods from year* to year, would prevent 
uniform and consistent results. 

‘ * So many different assessing officers are concerned that a single 
standard of work among them is practically impossible. Each 
assessor is independent of every other, and there is no adequgAe 
supervision or review of results. 

“In general, the assessors have expressed themselves as using 
their best judgment as to the value of individual properties in 
relation to other properties, taking into account all elements of 
value. No doubt the assessors do use their best judgment, and 
are doing the best they can under the circumstances. Some of 
them doubtless are doing a good job, or at least as good as could 
be expected in the absence of special training and of uniform rules 
or measures or guiding principles and procedures. But the whole 
matter of assessment, as can readily be seen, is largely a matter 
of the varying individual judgment of people without special 
experience or training except such as they may have secured m 
office, in this particular kind of work. 

“To a large extent, m actual practice, the values of previous 
years are taken for subsequent years except as flat percentage 
reductions may be suggested by the state hoard of equalization or 
otherwise determined and applied, and except as adjustments may 
be decided upon by the individual assessors. Upon a change in 
office the new assessor often feels it incumbent upon him to apply 
his individual judgment to altering the valuations fixed by the 
individual judgment of his predecessor. 

“The assessors are handicapped by the little attention that 
has been given to the scientific determination of what constitutes 
value for purpose of taxation. More attention should be given 
not only to the basic elements of assessment but to the simpler 
matters of method. 

“In practically all the counties the assessment of city and town 
property is handled in a much more haphazard way than that 
of rural property. In only a few cases are adequate bi.uk and lot 
maps available for comparison of values of adjacent properties 
In no instance has it been found that definite unit values 1 i 
been established on a scientific basis to be applied by frontage 
or depth computation methods such as have been applied With 
signal success to urban assessments in numerous other states. 

“In no case has it been found that standard values for typical 
buildings and structures have been established to which individual 
buildings and structures could be related as has been found an 
essential aid to uniform judgments elsewhere. ni ° 

Griffenliageii and Associates, Report Made to the Special Legislative 
Committee on Organization and Revenue , 1933, Vol. I, pp. 475-477. 
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Colorado 

Assessment, Review and Equalization — The real property of 
Colorado is annually assessed by county assessors, elected for terms 
of two years and serving on a full-time salary basis They may 
appoint deputies to assist them Review and equalization are made 
by the county commissioners sitting in an ex officio capacity. 
Appeals from the decisions of the county boards of equalization 
may be taken to the Tax Commission or to the courts Although 
tbfre is an ex officio state board of equalization provided for m 
the Constitution, composed of the Governor, Auditor, Treasurer, 
Secretary of State and Attorney-General, the duty of making a 
state equalization has been largely transferred to the Tax Com- 
mission . 11 Up to the time of an adverse decision, Union Pacific 
R . R. Go . v. Board of County Commissioners of Wild County , it 
had been assumed that the scope of the state equalization was very 
wide, but in this case it was held that valuations of individual 
properties could not be changed . 12 However, real property is 
classified into various subclasses, and changes by such subclasses 
are authorized. 

State Supervision : Potential — The Colorado Tax Commission 
is composed of three members appointed by the Governor and State 
Treasurer to hold office for terms of six years Its statutory powers 
and duties with respect to supervision of assessments are very 
extensive. It lias general supervisory powers over the local officials, 
and is authorized to issue instructions to them. It is its function 
to prepare forms, tax schedules, tax rolls, field books, etc for them, 
and may require reports from them. It must hold an annual 
meeting with the county assessors at the capitol, and may call . 
group meetings at times and places designated by it. It is directed 
to investigate the work and methods of local officers and for that 
purpose one or more members of the commission must visit at 
least one-lialf of the counties of the state annually, and every county 
in the state at least once in two years. It has the power to file 
charges with the Governor against assessors for removal from office 
for wilful omission of properly or wilful refusal to assess at true 
value. It may order local assessor’s to reassess and is authorized 
to make reassessments with its own appraiser or appraisers . 13 

State Supervision : Actual. — The activities of the Colorado Tax 
Commission with respect to supervision of assessments include visits 
by a field investigator and the members of the commission * annual 
state conference of assessors and district meetings; and general 
advice and guidance. Reassessment orders have been made at 
various times, but the commission has been unable to make 


Constitution, Art. X, sec 15; also CourtrigM’s Mills Annotated Stat- 
utes of Colorado, 1930, sec. 6333, 

1235 Fed. (2nd Series) 785, (1929). Letter from Mr. E. B. Morgan, 
Chairman of the Colorado Tax Commission, dated July 15, 1934. 

13 CourtrighCs Mills Annotated Statutes of Colorado, secs. 6294-6306, 
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reassessments with its own appointed appraisers because of the 
lack of funds and personnel necessary to undertake such work. 
Thus far, only one county has been reassessed by the commission. 14 

Recent Assessment Conditions — Individual Inequality ', — A 
ratio test of assessment inequality in Colorado was made in a study 
of tax problems in this state by Coombs, Moorhouse and Seeleyd 5 
Owners’ estimates of value were taken as the basis of comparison,* 
the sample consisting of 420 rural properties, as of 1925-1926, 
and 205 urban properties, as of 1926. The average assessment ratio 
of the various districts of the slate, and the range of the raflos 
in each, were as presented in Table LXXV 

TABLE LXXV 


Aver 4<m‘ \\ T i> Ranges of Sample Assessment Ratios in Colorado, 

by Districts' 1 


j 

DISTRICT 

Kuiun (1025-1920) 

Urb\n (1026) 

Number 

o f 

properties 

High 

Low 

Average 

Average * 

Low 

High 

Number 
of , 

properties 

Northern Colorado 

359 

531 0 

14 0 

i 

04 7 

40 4 

19 5 

99 3 

38 

Arkansas Valley 

10 

71 3 

22 4 

49 1 

132 8 

83 2 

232 9 

28 

San Luis Valley . 

21 , 

122 8 

20 0 

00 7 

57 1 

32 9 

83 3 

21 

Western Slope 

30 

117 5 

21 0 

47 O 

70 8 

16 9 

193 6 

90 

Plains 





60 8 

30 3 

98 4 

28 

Totals and aver- 









ages 

120 

531 6 

U 0 

61 O 

| 

63 G 

10 9 

232 9 

205 


h Source: W Coombs, L A Moorhouse, B. D. Seeley, Some Colorado Tax Problems with Special 
Reference to their Effect on Agriculture , Colorado Agricultural Evperiment Station Bulletin 34G 
Sept, 1028, pp 41-13 


As can be observed from an examination of this table, the ratios 
ranged from 14 6 per cent to 531.6 per cent in the case of the 
rural properties; and from 16.9 per cent to 232 9 per cent in 
the case of the urban. The coefficients of dispersion, which have 
been computed by Martin and Stephenson on the basis of the facts 
of this investigation, are better indices to the degree of assessment 
inequality. For the rural properties, the coefficient of dispersion 
was computed to be 36 06 per cent , for the urban, 39 31 per cent, 
These figures indicate a very high degree of assessment inequality 
in Colorado. 


14 Based on icpgijC. lepoi is of the Coloiado Tax Commission and letter 
from Mr. E B. Morgan, Chaiiman of tlie Colorado Tax Commission, under 
date of June 15, 1034. 

15 Whitney Coombs, L A. Moorlitm&c and Bui ton D Seeley, Some Colorado 
Tax Piollcma with Special Reference to Their Effect on Affncultnrc, Colo- 
rado AgricuUm al Experiment Station Bulletin 346, Sept, 1028, pp 40-44, 
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Rural-Urban and Inter-District Inequality . — The average assess- 
ment ratio for the rural properties did not vary much from the 
average urban ratio, the figures being 61.0 per cent and 63 6 per 
cent respectively. Hence, little inequality on this score was found. 
However, there were very considerable variations amongst the 
district averages, the San Luis Valley district having an average 
rural ratio of 40.7 per cent, while the Northern Colorado' district 
was assessed at an average of 64.7 per cent Far greater inter- 
district inequality was found as amongst the urban ratios, the 
Arkansas Valley district being assessed at an average ratio of 132.8 
per cent and the Northern Colorado district at 46.4 per cent at the 
extremes. It should be noticed, however, that the number of cases 
on which these district averages have been computed are often too 
small to be anything but barely indicative. 

Assessment Practices — In addition to this evidence on assessment 
inequality, the following description of assessment practices in 
Colorado by Prof. Jens P. Jensen throws further light on assessment 
conditions in this state: 

4 * Away from the large cities, ordinarily no systematic records 
of the sales are kept by the assessors, and the appraisal is made 
more or less as a matter of guess work, except in so far as the value 
is deliberately kept the same from one assessment year to another 
The result is that there are great inequalities not only among the 
individual properties within each tax district, but in the average 
ratio of assessed to true value as between counties. Ml6 

Further along in the survey, Prof Jensen observes: “The 
inequalities m the assessments of individual items within each 
county and the discrepancies among counties are due only in part 
to chance variations, but are ii^ part deliberately intended. . * 

The assessors often state that they try lo discover what the average 
ratio is for the state, and to be guided in their work by that ratio. 
Sometimes for election purposes, they boast that they have kept the 
average ratio for the home county down below the state average, 
and thus saved for the taxpayers a part of the state tax, 

“Another prevailing practice leads even more surely to inequali- 
ties. It is common for the assessors to keep the valuation of 
individual parcels fairly steady from year to year, so as not to 
necessitate changes in the tax rates. The result is that the valuation 
of individual properties is kept relatively uniform, regardless of 
changes in individual values, or m the correctness of the original 
assessment. Such a procedure is bound to produce inequalities 
in the assessment, since the changes in value of individual properties 
are not uniform.” 17 

And finally: “That there are other causes of the inequalities in 
the assessments is certain. There is ignoranOs and carelessness, 
and perhaps favoritism for political and other reasons. But' there 

Jens P, Jensen, Binvey of Colorado State Tax System (Made under the 
Auspices of the Denver Chamber of Commerce, 1930), p. 53. 

17 pp, 88-87. 
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is in nearly all counties, except Denver, and possibly a few other 
counties, an absence of reliance upon anything but ‘rule of 
thumb. 5 ” 18 

Summary, — On the basis of the results of the ratio test made 
m the Coombs-Whitney-Seeley study, and the description of assess- 
ment practices made by Prof. Jensen, *it may be concluded that 
administration of the real property tax in Colorado is very poor 
indeed. 

New Mexico 

Assessment, Review and Equalization. — County assessors, 
elected for terms of two years and compensated for their work 
on a salary basis, together with their deputies, "quadrennially assess 
the real property of New Mexico 10 In 1929, it had been provided 
that assessments be made by county boards of tax appraisers, 
composed of three members : the county assessor ; a person appointed 
by the board of county commissioners ; and one member appointed 
by the State Tax Commission. 20 However, these boards were 
abolished in 1933 and the comity assessors again constitute the 
primary base of the New Mexico sj^stem. 21 The county commis- 
sioners sit as a county board of equalization, in which capacity 
they hear and decide complaints of taxpayers with power to make 
adjustments on their own motion. Appeals from the decisions of 
the county boards of equalization may be taken to the State Tax 
Commission. There is no provision for a state equalization. 

State Supervision: Potential, — The State Tax Commission is 
composed of three members, appointed by the Governor with the 
consent of the Senate for terms of six years. Only the president, 
entitled the Chief Tax Commissioner, is a full-time officer, the 
other two members being compensated on a per diem basis. 
Although it is not authorized to make a state equalization, the 
statutes give it extensive powers of supervision and reassessment 
in addition to the appellate function mentioned above. The com- 
mission has general supervisory powers over local officials; may 
require reports from them ; and is empowered to confer with, advise 
and direct them in the performance of their duties. It is to hold 
conferences for their instruction and may assist the county in 
making assessments. It is authorized to make investigations of 
assessment conditions It may make reassessments with its own 
appointed agents. It does not have the specific power of removal 
but it is authorized to institute proceedings in the courts to enforce 
the laws imposing penalties and punishment on public officers. 22 

State Supervision : Actual.— The State Tax Commission of New 
Mexico has made some valiant attempts to better assessment con- 

0 

w Ibid., p, 88. 

19 Prior to Laws of 1933, eh. 86, assessments were made annually 

2° Laws of 1 920, ell. 84. The appointive members had been compensated 
Oil a per diem basis F 

21 Laws of 1933, ch. 4. 

22 New Mexico Statutes Annotated, 1929, ch. 141, secs. 607-608. 
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ditions in this state. Some years ago, it attempted a policy of 
reassessment in co-operation with the counties. The plan called 
for ,an equal number of representatives of the Tax Commission 
and the county, the county paying* 80 per cent of the costs, the 
state 20 per cent. The program began auspiciously, but came to 
grief with the realization of reassessing counties that they would 
not only be better assessed? but also assessed proportionately higher 
for purposes of the state levy, unless the whole state were 
reassessed. 23 The experiment of having a county board of tax 
appraisers, of which one member was a representative of the State 
Tax^Commission, did not work out well either. The experiment 
was apparently a compromise plan between the wishes of the Tax 
Commission for centralization and the opponents of centralization 
The Tax Commission recommended the abolition of these boards 
after a brief trial. 24 At the present time the State Tax Commission 
participates actively in the valuation of one type of land, grazing 
land, setting the values by subclasses With respect to the other 
classes of real property, its participation appears to be slight. 

Recent Assessment Conditions — It is very probable that the 
description of assessment conditions in the Report of the New 
Mexico Special Revenue Commission of 1920, to which Prof. R M 
Haig served as special counsellor, still applies. 

“In spite of material advancement brought about since the 
establishment of the state tax commission, assessments are still 
inaccurate and incomplete. . . The witnesses who appeared 

before us were unanimous in their testimony that the system of 
locally elected county assessors had broken clown ; that the assessors 
were ordinarily chosen for considerations quite apart from their 
technical qualifications or efficiency; and that, in short, the office 
had become a political football Although there are occasional 
officials who are both able and inclustfious the great majority appear 
to be either inefficient or negligent or both. One case was cited 
of an assessor who had been out of Ins county for nearly a year. 
The actual assessment is often delegated to a deputy, paid by the 
county, and the work usually consists of the mere mechanical 
copying of the rolls of the previous year. The assessors are often 
without aids to assessment such as maps and charts. No provision 
is made for the expenses of field work and consequently, even in 


23 Seventh Biennial Report , 1926—1 028, p. (1 et seq 

24 In 1920, the Special Revenue Commission of New Mexico had tpcom- 
mendeef state administration of assessments. In its Seventh Biennial Report 
( 1920-1028} , the State Tax Commission had recommended the adoption 
of one of several alternatives: (1} the appointment of assessois by the Tax 
Commission upon recommendation of the county hoards; (2) a system of 
extensive state supervision with eight of moie supervisois, each to have 
foui counties; (3) appointment of assessois by county lyiards after quali- 
fication by written and oral examination. In the A 7 inf7r Biennial Report 
(1930-1932), it had recommended that the county hoards of tax appiaiseis 
be abolished, and that a complete state-wide survey of leal pioperty be 
made and valuations changed every four years. 
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the ease of real estate, the assessor does not ordinarily view the 
property personally in order to arrive at a valuation for tax 
purposes.” 25 

Arizona 

Assessment, Review and Equalization — Assessments of real 
property in this state are made annually by county assessors and 
their deputies The former are elected by popular vote for a term 
of two years, and are compensated for their work on a salary basis. 
Three special charter cities, namely, Phoenix, Yuma and Prescgtt, 
have their own assessing organizations. The county board 1 of 
supervisors sits as a county board of equalization, in which capacity 
it has the power to make adjustments on its own motion as well 
as on complaint of taxpayers. Appeals may be taken both to the 
courts and to the State Tax Commission. The latter makes the state 
equalization. This equalization is extensive in scope by law, 
including adjustments as amongst individual properties, as well as 
amongst cities, towns, counties and classes. (Heal property is sub- 
classified in this state.) 

State Supervision : Actual —The State Tax Commission is 
composed of three members, not appointed by the Governor as is 
the usual practice, but elected by popular vote (for terms of six 
years). However, since it is required by law that its members are 
to possess knowledge and experience in the subject of taxation, 
and since they are full-time officials, the commission is similar to 
other state tax commissions in all other respects. Its statutory 
powers and duties m connection with supervision over assessments 
are extensive. It has general supervisory powers over the local 
officials; is directed to provide forms and tax rolls; and may 
require reports. It is required* to hold conferences at least once 
a year with the county assessors for their instruction and guidance. 
It may visit the counties in order to inspect their work as often 
as it deems necessary. It is authorized to investigate any matter 
of taxation, and to examine into cases where violation of the law is 
alleged. It has the power to institute proceedings in the courts for 
the removal of assessors for official misconduct or neglect of duty. 
It does not have the power to order or make reassessments, but 
may order any county board of equalization to reconvene and to 
make changes with respect to the valuation of any person or any 
class of property. 26 

State Supervision: Actual — At various times, a rather high 
degree of state leadership in assessments has prevailed in Arizona. 
In 1913, the State Tax Commission had obtained the co-operation 
of county and city officials in making a reappraisal, by a valuation 
expert, of all tljjje city and town property in the state. This 
reassessment had been confined to urban properties, and to site 
values only 27 

25 Report of the New Meonco Special Revenue Commission, 1920, p. 20. 

20 Revised Code of Arizona, 1928, secs. 3056-3061. 

27 Second Biennial Report of the State Tax Commission* Dec. 28, 1914, 
pp. 12-13. 
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In 1929, the State Tax Commission was designated a Board of 
Tax Survey, given original jurisdiction in fixing valuations for all 
classes of property and $30,000, to enable it to make a reappraisal 
of the property in the state. 28 The law contemplated a permanent 
fundamental change, namely the establishment of state reassessment 
every five years. However, difficulties soon began to appear. The 
sum was not sufficient for a thorough and complete revaluation 
of all classes of property. Moreover, the law provided that the 
survey had to be completed by January 1, 1930. Hence, the Tax 
Commission, or rathen Board of Tax Survey, decided to confine its 
activities to real property only. This, in itself, would not have 
been fatal to the experiment, since much good could have been 
accomplished in the improvement of assessments of this very 
important class of property. However, this decision of the board 
proved to be unfortunate in that it opened a legal loophole to those 
opposed to the reassessment. When the reassessment was completed, 
the opponents of the revaluation attacked it on the ground that 
since all classes of property in the State had not been revalued, that 
therefore the revaluation so made was incomplete, discriminatory 
and invalid. These contentions were sustained by the courts 20 

The net result was that the valuation of the board was not 
compulsory upon the county boards of equalization, and that if they 
so desired, they could re-establish the values as set by the county 
assessors. 

It is the opinion of the State Tax Commission that the resurvey 
was not entirely in vain. In its Tenth Biennial Report (for the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1930) it stated: “This Commission believes, 
however, that the money spent in trying to establish a reappraisal 
of realty values has not been a loss, for there has been created 
in the state a 'Tax Conscience 7 and if they will follow it up and 
make thorough study of the existing condition, it is bound to result 
in a great deal of good. 7 730 

Thus far no successful follow-up has been made. In 1931, the 
legislature passed a measure to be submitted to referendum vote 
providing for an elaborate economic and fiscal survey of the state 
(Laws of 1931, ch, 103). The State Tax Commission was to be 
designated a Board of Tax Survey, with an appropriation of 
$250,000 for the work. This survey was to be far more extensive 
than that of 1929. It contemplated a comprehensive inventory of 
the income and property of the people and businesses (including 
corporations and public utilities) ; and a compilation of the business 
transactions and receipts and expenditures of the state government 
and its subdivisions. All of this material was to be made the basis 
of a reorganization of the fiscal system of the state, the valuation 
for assessment purposes being one aspect of it. This referendum 
was defeated at the polls, November 2, 1932. 

28 Laws of 1929, ch. 46. 

29 Oglesby v. Chandler, 37 Ariz. 1 (1930). 

so Tenth Biennial Report of the State Taw Commission of Arizona, Dec. 
31, 1930, p. 14, 
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Assessment Inequality. — During the state survey of 1929, many 
cases of inequality and of complete omission were discovered. 
Mr. E. A. Hughes, a member of the State Tax Commission at the 
lime that the revaluation was being carried on, made the following 
observations on the findings of that body during the course of the 
work. » 

“We have found property assessed at 10 per cent of its value, 
and other property at over 100 per cent of its actual value We 
have found farm land that has been in cultivation for two years 
and more lying along one of the main paved slate highways assessed 
at $15 00 per acre, while other lands in the same project farther 
away from the source of water supply and no better in quality 
assessed at from $30 00 to $50.00 per aero. WS have found some 
lands which were classified as slick lands carried at $1.00 an acre 
although planted to and growing a crop, though of course not as 
good as surrounding lands In one instance forty acres out of u 
1(10 acre tract was carried as such. We have found lands that 
have sold for $750.00 to $1,000.00 per acre assessed at $135.00, 
homes that have cost from $20,000.00 to $30,000.00 carried on the 
assessment rolls at $3,000.00 or $4,000.00. There will also be quite 
a pick up on property that has never been on the assessment rolls 
at all. For instance in one small town in Maricopa county, the 
records showed 58 pieces of improvements assessed, while our field 
man actually measured up 101.” 

# # # 

“We could go on and point out hundreds of other discrepancies 
and inequalities which Ave have been able to iron out ,” 31 

Utah 

Assessment, Review and * Equalization. — County assessors, 
elected by popular vote for terms of four years, and serving on a 
full-time salary basis, together with their deputies, make both the 
rural and urban assessments of real property in Utah Real 
property is assessed annually. The board of county commissioners 
sits as a county board of equalization, in which capacity it hears 
and decides complaints of taxpayers and may make adjustments 
on its own motion Appeals from the decisions of the county board 
may be taken to the State Tax Commission, Avliich also makes the 
state equalization, by classes and counties. (Real property is 
subclassified.) 

State Supervision: Potential — The State Tax Commission, 
which superseded the former appointive state board of equalization, 
Avas established in 19 3 0. 32 The present commission is composed of 
four members, two of which are full-time, two part-time, appointed 
$ 

si E. A. Hughes, Address delivered at the Twenty-fourth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association, Arizona Taxpayers' Magazine, 
March 1930, pp. 5-G 

Constitution, Art. XIII, see. 11, as amended Nov. 4, 1930, 
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by tlie Governor with the advice and consent of the Senate for terms 
of four years,* 3 The statutory powers and duties of the state tax 
officials with respect to supervision over assessments are, since the 
recent reorganization, very extensive. The State Tax Commission 
has general supervisory powers over the local officials ; is authorized 
to confer with, advise afid direct them; and may prescribe rules 
and regulations to govern them. It is directed to prepare and 
enforce the use of forms for, and may require reports from them. 
It is its duty to visit each county annually (oftener if necessary) 
for^hivestigation of the work and methods of the county officials 
and for the direction thereof It is authorized to hold state or 
district conference with the assessors at such times and places 
as may be deemed necessary. It is empowered to order any comity 
board of equalization to reconvene m order to make corrections. 
It is .authorized to examine into cases where violation of the law is 
alleged. It may institute proceedings in the courts for the removal 
of local officials for failure or neglect to comply with the laws 
It may order the county assessors to reassess and may make 
reassessments with its own personnel . 34 

State Supervision: Actual. — The new State Tax Commission 
of Utah participates actively m the matter of assessments of real 
property. It has very vigorously exercised its power to reassess, 
the reassessments being made in co-operation with the county 
officials by a corps of engineers. A very substantial portion of the 
buildings of the state has been reassessed m this manner. In some 
of the counties, the commission has assisted in the reclassification 
and revaluation of rural lands. Moreover, supervision and advice 
have been extensive. The present Tax Commission of Utah is one 
of the most energetic in the country with respect to participation 
in real estate assessments . 35 r 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — The formidability of the task 
of the new State Tax Commission inherited from the operation 
of the old regime is evidenced by the following observations, 
recently made by the commission: 

“The investigations made by the Tax Commission during the 
past two years indicate that the necessity for equalization of assess- 
ments is not confined to equalization between counties. If it were, 
the problem would be tremendously simplified. Given a reasonably 
good initial assessment by the county assessor and the task of 
relating and comparing it to similar assessments in other counties 


33 By Laws of 1931, ch. 53 all of the four members were full-time, but this 
was supeiseded by Laws of 1933, ch. 59, which piovided for the present 
organization. 

3<t Revised Statutes of Utah, Annotated, 1933, Title 80, c*' 5, secs. 37-51. 
as Data from address by Mr. R, E. Hammond, Commissioner, State Tax 
Commission of Utah, “Rebuilding Utah’s Tax System’’ delivered at the 
Twenty-Sixth Conference of the National Tax Association, Proceedings of 
the National Tax Association 1933, p. 63 et seq, and letter from Mr. Ham- 
mond dated June 16, 1934. Up to June 16, 1934, the buildings in nine of 
the twenty -nine counties had been reassessed. 
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does not present Ihe difficulties that are found in the situation 
which undoubtedly exists at this time, the correction of which the 
commission considers of paramount import a nee ; namely haphazard 
assessments in many of the counties, with ratios of assessed values 
to true values ranging in particular instances from nothing to 
400 per cent This is hi orally true, as anyone who will take the 
lime to investigate can prove to his complete satisfaction ” 3tt 

Nevada 

Assessment, Review and Equalization —County assesses, 
elected by popular vote for terms of four years, together with their 
deputies, annually assess the real property of Nevada. The county 
commissioners sit as a county board of equalization, in which 
capacity they hear and decide complaints of taxpayers and may 
make adjustments upon their own motion Appeals from the 
decisions of the county hoards nmy be taken to the Tax Commission 
or to the courts The former makes Ihe state equalization.* 7 This 
equalization is extensive in its statutory scope, including adjust- 
ments as amongst classes and individual properties. 

State Supervision: Potential — The Nevada Tax Commission 
is not a full-time administrative body. The Governor (who is 
chairman) and the appointive full-time member of the Public 
Service Commission serve ex officio, five other members serving on 
a part-time basis Of these five, one commissioner is required to 
possess a practical knowledge of and experience in land classifica- 
tion and land values; one is to be a specialist in live stock; another 
in mining; another in business; another in banking Their term 
of office is four years. There is a full-time secretary. The statutory 
•powers and duties of the Tax Commission with respect to 
supervision over local assessments are extensive. It has general 
supervisory powers over the local officials; is empowered to confer 
with, advise and direct them as to their duties; and to establish 
general rules and regulations to govern them It is authorized 
to prescribe assessment forms and blanks, and may require reports 
It is its duty to make investigations of property escaping taxation, 
and to require local oflleei\s to place same on the rolls. It has 
the power to institute proceedings against violators of the law, and 
since county officers may he removed from office by the circuit court 
for refusal or neglect to perform any official ad in the manner 
and form prescribed by law, apparently may institute proceedings 
for removal in such cases. The power of reassessment is not 
specifically mentioned in the statutes It is the opinion of the 
Tax Commission, however, that it- has the authority under the law 
to make reassessments with its own personnel. 38 

w First Biennial 1 of thd Utah Tax Commission, 1931-1032, pp 11-12, 

37 pnoi to Laws of 1933, eh. 176, the state equalization was made by the 
Tax Commission sitting with the connty assessors as a state boaid of equal- 
ization. 

3« Nevada Complied Laws, 1920, secs. 6542, 6544 (and 4860). Letter from 
Mr. W. D. Atkinson, of the Nevada Tax Commission, under date of June 
22, 1934, 
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State Supervision : Actual. — The Nevada Tax Commission has 
frankly stated a common attitude of tax commissions on state 
supervision of local assessments, although seldom so bluntly 
expressed, when it stated in a letter to the writer, “These powers 
are exercised whenever it is deemed necessary, however, it is the 
attitude of the Commission to interfere as little as possible with 
the powers and authority granted to the county assessor . ” 30 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — No detailed analysis of assess- 
ment conditions! in this state has been prepared to the knowledge 
ol^the writer. However, some comments made by a former member 
of the State Tax Commission shed light on the present state of 
affairs : ^ 

“It stands to reason then, that in order to make an equitable 
distribution of the tax burden the tax roll should be . . . sensitive 
It should respond readily to the upward and downward trend m 
basic values, 

“That this condition does not prevail is evidenced by the fact 
that the rolls are replete with hereditary values which wore 
determined at such remote periods that the men who were 
responsible for Ihem have been forgotten. 

“Individual statements are recopied from year to year with the 
result that m thousands of instances, upon property which is 
rapidly enhancing in value, the burden becomes negligible. Its 
opposite effect is actually to increase the load upon those whose 
property is not worth what it was a few years ago. A great number 
are unduly overtaxed and a greater number inexcusably under- 
taxed .” 10 

Idaho 

Assessment, Review and Equalization. — County assessors’ 
elected by popular vote for terms of four years and serving on a 
full-time salary basis, together with their deputies, .annually assess 
the real property of Idaho. The county commissioners, as is typical 
in this section of the country, sit as a county board of equalization. 
In this capacity they hear and decide complaints of taxpayers, and 
may make .adjustments upon their own motion Appeals from 
the decisions of the county board lie to the courts. The state 
equalization is made by an ex officio board provided for in the 
Constitution, composed of the Governor, Secretary of State, 
Attorney-General, State Auditor and State Treasurer . 41 Its scope 
is limited to adjustments by counties and classes. (Real property 
is subclassified in Idaho.) 

so Letter from Mr. W. D. Atkinson, of the Nevada Tax Commission, under 
date of June 22, 1934. 

40 p, y, Gilkon, address at conference of county commissioners. Quoted 
in the Nevada Tax Review, No 30, Feb, 1932, p. 5 r . 

Constitution, Art. 7, sec, 12. By a law passed in 1931, it was proposed 
to amend the Constitution by substituting a provision for the establishment 
of an appointive tax commission to supersede the ex ojjicio state boaitl of 
equalization, but this proposed amendment was defeated at the polls, S Tj. 
1931, p. 461, Defeated Nov. 8, 1932. 
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State Supervision : Potential. — Prior to 1933, the statutes made 
little provision for state supervision and control over local assess- 
ments In 1933, a law was passed enabling' the State Board of 
Equalization to investigate assessments and compel reassessments 
if deemed necessary. 42 Another law of that year conferred certain 
supervisory powers upon the Department of Finance. It was given 
the authority to confer with and advise local officials ; to investigate 
assessments and report its findings to the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion ; and to institute proceedings in the courts for the removal 
of assessors for official misconduct or neglect of duty. 43 

State Supervision: Actual — It is too early to make any con- 
clusions as to the actual degree of central control over the local 
assessment which may result from the 1933 legislation. The 
Commissioner of Finance has received only a very small appropria- 
tion and has not made any substantial efforts toward the establish- 
ment of vigorous state supervision as yet 44 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — There is very little published 
material on assessments m Idaho. In reply to an inquiry made 
by the writer, the State Auditor, who is Secretary of the State 
Board of Equalization, stated: 

“The Federal Emergency Relief Administration is at the present 
time at work on a state-wide project to gather information for 
the State Beard of Equalization regarding the actual and true value 
nf urban and rural property from the standpoint of its utility. 
Many interesting facts hitherto unknown are being disclosed which 
we are certain that in the end will display the irregularity and 
erroneous assessments which have been returned by county 
assessors M1B 


42 Laws of 1933, ch. HO. 

43 Laws of 1933, ch. 146. 

44Lettei fiom Mr Harry C Parsons, State Auditor and Secretary, State 
Board of Equalization of Idaho, under date of June 25, 1934. 

Letter from Mr Harry C. Parsons, State Auditor and Secretary of the 
State Boaul of Equalization of Idaho, under date of June 25, 1934. 



CHAPTER XI 
THE PACIFIC STATES 
Washington 

-Assessment, Review and Equalization. — Except for the two 
counties which have township organization and township assessors, 
the biennial assessments of the real property in Washington are 
macfesby county assessors, who are elected by popular vote for a 
two-year term of office. Provision is made for the appointment 
of deputies. Certain cities may have separate assessment organiza- 
tion, but even in this ease the county assessor acts as city assessor 
ex officio. The county assessor serves on a full-time salary basis, 
except that in some counties he is also county treasurer. Real 
property is assessed at a legal ratio of 50 per cent of its true valim. 
Review and equalization are made by the county commissioners 
In cities of the first and second classes, the city council selects a 
committee of three from its membership to sit with them. In the 
two comities which have township organization, the chairman of 
the township supervisors selects a committee of three to sit with 
the board Appeals from the decisions of the county boards of 
equalization may be taken to the State Tax Commission This body 
makes the state equalization, by counties and classes. 

State Supervision; Potential — The State Tax Commission is 
composed of three members appointed by the Governor with the 
consent of the Senate for terms of six years. Its powers of 
supervision and control are apparently extensive, although there 
is some question as to the more drastic powers. It has general 
supervisory powers over the local assessing and equalizing officials , 
may promulgate rules and regulations for their government; is 
authorized to prepare blank forms for and may require reports 
from them ; and is directed to hold annual conferences at the capitol. 
It is authorized to order the county boards of equalization to 
reconvene and make changes. It is given the power to make 
reassessments by the statutes, although there appears to be some 
doubt as to the validity of this grant by the legislature. 1 There 

1 In answer to an inquiry concerning the existence of and utilization by 
the Washington Tax Commission of the power of reassessment, the write* 
was informed as follows: "The question you present as number two, is veiy 
difficult to answer. The original Tax Commission Act of 3 925, as amended, 
apparently gives the tax commission power to either order reassessments 
by local assessors or to make reassessments using its own employees oi 
appointees. Ilowever, oni 1931 Legislature enacted a law dealing specifically 
with the Reassessment and retaxation of property 9 . . . Under this last 

mentioned act, the tax commission made certain reass elements, somewhat 
in the nature of a test Upon the basis of these reassessments, the con- 
stitutionality of the act was called into question with the result that the 
couit declared that insofar as it provides that the State Tax Commission 
may reassess for local taxation purposes property within a county, city, 
town or other municipal corporation, Chapter 106, Laws of 1931, is un- 

[188] 
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is also some doubt as to the power of removal, although the Tax 
Commission most probably possesses this power.- 

State Supervision : Actual, — Whatever the exact legal situation 
may be with respect to the reassessment and removal powers, the 
actual policy of the Tax Commission makes little ^use of them.^ The 
activities of the Tax Commission are of an educational and assisting 
rather than compulsory nature. It holds annual conventions with, 
the assessors for purposes of stimulation and instruction and assists 
in the appraisal of difficult properties It l^as never attempted to 
remove an assessor or any other official from office, 3 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — The Report of the Department 
of Taxation and Examination in 19 2d — For the years 1921 to 1924, 
inclusive, the Division of Taxation in the Department of Taxation, 
and Examination (then the head of the state tax system), collected 
and compiled some 17,685 transfers of urban property and some 
12,049 transfers of rural property. The assessed valuations and 
sales considerations were aggregated by counties, and an average 
assessment ratio computed for each county. When these ratios 


constitutional.* In tendering tins decision, the Supreme Couit employed 
much language and dicta that at first seemed to becloud many of the powers 
reposed m the tax commission by the 1925 act, Since the rendering of this 
decision, howe\ei, certain other decisions apparently disclosed a tendency 
upon the part of our Supreme Couit to recede, if the woid may be employed, 
from some of the conclusions derivable from the aforementioned dicta and 
to confine itself quite strictly to the actual holding of the court above quoted, 
which simply held Chapter 106, supra, to be unconstitutional/* Letter from 
the Washington Tax Commission, under date of Juno 26, 1934 Ch. 106, 
Laws of 1931, relating to the "i eassessment and retaxation of property” 
was declared invalid insofar as taxation for county, town or city purposes 
was concerned by Tax Commission et al v Redd,, (1932), 6 Pacific (2nd) 019. 

2 On this point, the writei was Infoimed as follows. “As to your third 
question, it appeals to us that the tax commission is empowered to cause 
the removal fiom office of local assessors for ‘official misconduct or neglect 
of duty.’ Section 21 [of the levenue laws] confers power on the Tax Com- 
mission to enfoice compliance with its orders. Section 25, subdivision 4th, 
apparently sets up ft ‘removal process/ Section 139 provides for certain 
additional penalties to be imposed on county officers Jor failure to peifoim 
their duties There appears to be, however, some slight question concerning 
the present validity of Section 25, supra. We believe that this section to be 
still in effect, but there is some holding by attorneys that this section is 
superseded by Chapter IB of the Laws of Washington, 1925, which last men- 
tioned chapter in the 1925 Tax Commission Act ** Letter cited above. 
[Under the Law of 1917, the Directoi of Taxation and Examination was 
authorized to institute proceedings for removal One of the provisions of 
the 1925 act transferred all the powers of this official except those l elating 
to banking and savings and loan associations to the new Tax Commission. 
In this act of 1925, however, the power of removal was not specifically men- 
tioned. The Tax Commission was authorized only to apply to a judge of the 
Superior Court for an order to a county assessoi disobeying its instructions 
to compel obedience, the assessor having the right to show cause why such 
insti notions should not he obeyed.] The powers and duties of the Wash- 
ington Tax Commission aie set forth in Remington’s Revised Statutes of 
Washington Annotated, 1931, secs. 11091, 11092, 11102, 11140, 11301-11308 

3 Data from recent leports of the Washington State Tax Commission and 
lettei under date of June 26, 1934, cited above. 
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are classified they show considerable variations. Table LXXVI 
shows the results of a classification for the latest year only, namely 


1924. 


TABLE LXXVI 


Rural and Urban Distributions of Averaoe Assessment LIatios 
of Washington Counties, 1924 a 


ASSESSMENT itATIO 

Number op Counties 

Urban 

Kural 

10-14 9 ... 


1 

15-10 9 


3 

20-24 9 . , . 

4 

11 

25-29.9 

15 

12 

30-34 9 ... . . ..... 

12 

8 

35-39 9 

3 

3 

40-44 0 

3 

1 

45-49 9 

50-54 9 

55-59 9 

3 


60-64 9 , . . 

* *1 


Totals . . . 

39 

39 


Q Based on Washington Department of Taxation and Examination, Division of Taxation, Riret 
Biennial Report, for the period ending September 30, 1924, p 6. 


The average county ratios for the urban properties ranged from 
20,89 per cent in the county of Skamania to 63.65 in Ferry. The 
rural ratios ranged from 13.10 per cent in Mason to 42 45 per cent 
in Ferry. 

No data were furnished as to the exact extent of the average 
amount of inequality as amongst individual properties However, 
the following summary of the results of the investigation is 
indicative of ,a very inequitable situation: 

“After four years’ experience in field examinations, the Depart- 
ment has come to realize that the 50 per cent assessment law of 
1919 is not enforced within an approximation of 15 per cent, 
that the average state^ ratio of assessed to actual value of the 
general property, considering every factor that may not appear 
in the deed records, is not to exceed 35 per cent ; that the assess- 
ment is shot through and through with inequalities; that it lacks 
uniformity, in that in many instances discrimination is practiced 
in shifting the load, and that if the enforcement of the 50 per cent 
law is to be promoted, the tax department will have to be fortified 
with controlling authority, and reappraisal of the state provided 
for by a liberal legislative appropriation , 9H 

The Report of the Investigation Commission of^!930 . — In 1925, 
the department was organized and broader powers were conferred 

4 Department * of Taxation and Examination, Division of Taxation, First 
Biennial Report } for the period ending Sept. 30, 1924, p. 5. 
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upon it, including the power to order reassessments. . t In 1930, 
the Tax Investigation Commission reported that conditions were 
still very bad and expressed doubt as to the possibility of relief 
by minor reforms “The variations in assessment in the several 
counties, ’ J it declared, ‘ 1 resulting from the lack of co-ordination 
in the work of 39 county assessors and 73 township assessors ove r 
a long period of years are too great to be removed withih.a 
reasonable time by present methods. ,,r> 

The United States Forest Taxation Inquiry Study . — Further 
evidence on assessment inequality in Washington is provided by 
a study in one of the Progress Reports of the United States Forest 
Taxation Inquiry. 0 Sales prices of 213 properties situated in 
the county of Grays Harbor were compared with the corresponding 
assessed valuations. The resulting ratios showed a coefficient of 
dispersion of 53 per cent, indicating an extremely bad situation. 
When these properties were classified by types of property, as in 
Table LXXYII, very wide variations were revealed as amongst 
the average ratios. Farm property was assessed at an average ratio 
of 28 per cent; cut-over land at almost twice this ratio, 54 per cent ; 
and merchantable timber land at 72 per cent. 

TABLE LXXYII 


Average Assessment Ratios of Various Types of Property in 
Sample County of Washington, 1921-1928 a 


TYPE OF PROPERTY 

Number of 
properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Farm . . . 

85 

28 

Cut-ovei and burned forest land . . . . . .... 

61 

54 

Merchantable timber land 

34 

72 

Other classes 

33 

29 

Total and average . . 

213 

49 


»D Pmegree find R C Xlal!, Assessment Ratios of Rural Real Estate in Oregon and Washington , 
United States Forest Taxation Inquiry, Progress Report No. 6, Feb. 15, 1930, pp 15 and 19. 


Summary — On the basis of the intensive investigation of assess- 
ments in Grays Harbor county, and the more general investigations 
of the former Department of Taxation and Examination and of 
the Tax Investigation Commission, it may be concluded that assess- 
ments in Washington are very unsatisfactory. 


5 Report of the Washington Taw Investigation Commission , 1930, p. 20. 
o Daniel Pinegr^k and R. G. Hall, Assessment Ratios of Rural Real Estate 
in * Oregon and Washington , United vStates Forest Taxation Inquiry, Pi ogre*- 
Rcpoit No. 0, Feb 15, 1930. 
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Oregon 

Assessment, Eeview and Equalization. — County assessors, 
elected by popular vote for a term of four years, and compel] sated 
for tlieir work on a full-time salary basis, together with their 
deputies, annually assess the real property of Oregon. The county 
judge, assessor and clerk 'constitute -a county board of equalization. 
This board hears and decides complaints with power to make 
adjustments on its own motion. Appeals from the decisions of 
the county boards may be taken to the State Tax Commission. 
Thisrbody makes the 'State equalization, by counties. 

State Supervision: Potential. — The State Tax Commission is 
composed of three" i 2 * * * members appointed jointly by the Governor, 
Secretary of State and State Treasurer (or a majority of them) 
tor terms of four years. Up to 1929, the statutory powers of the 
Tax Commission with respect to supervision and control were 
confined to the less drastic types. It had general supervisory 
power over the local officials; was authorized to issue instructions 
and directions to them ; was empowered to make rules and 
regulations for their government; and had the customary powers 
and duties with respect to forms and ** reports. The power to 
institute removal proceedings against assessors was not specifically 
mentioned, but the Commission was authorized to institute proceed- 
ings in the courts for prosecution of officials for penalties, liabilities 
and punishments for violation of the law. 7 In 1929, these powers 
were materially extended by new legislation. It was specifically 
authorized to apply to the courts for the purpose of compelling 
compliance with its orders. 8 It was also given the power to order 
the county boards to make changes in the assessments of individual 
properties, classes and subdivisions^ ©f counties. Most important, 
it was given the power to order reassessments and to make reassess- 
ments with its own appointed representatives. 0 

State Supervision: Actual. — Since the new legislation was 
passed, the State Tax Commission has made vigorous efforts to 
better assessment conditions in the state. It has organized a 
department of local assessment, and has a field force of engineers 
and appraisers. These men have made test appraisals all over the 
state, and have furnished information on values to the assessors 
and to the State Tax Commission. In addition, a building 
valuation manual has been prepared and state conferences held. 
Finally, an extensive reassessment program has been undertaken, 
the commission co-operating with the local officials. The greater 
part of the business buildings of the state have been reassessed, 
a large part of the residences and a number of farm areas. 

i Oregon Code, Annotated, 1930, Title 09, sec. 404. 

s Laws of 1929, ell, 465, sec, 8. Tlic county officials are given opportunity 

to show cause why they should not obey 

°Laws of 1929, eh. 465, secs. 1-3, The present powers of the Tax Cora- 

mission are set forth in the Code under Title 69^ secs. 401-404 and 501-503. 
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Usually, the reassessments have been made by local men working' 
under the direction o£ the engineer of llie Slate Tax Commission. 10 

Recent Assessment Conditions. — Individual Inequality . — Since 
the recent legislation, and consequent extensive supervisory and 
reassessment activity of the Oregon State Tax Commission, no 
study of assessment inequality has been made. However, Prof. 
W IT. Dreesen has made a very comprehensive study of conditions 
before these recent changes, and with respect to the rural situation, 
many of the finding's still hold true. 11 Some 16,806 transfer^ of 
rural property and 23,327 transfers of urtfan property, or 40,133 
transfers m all, constituted this very sizable sample. The data 
were originally collected by Ihe Oregon Tax ^Commission during 
the period of 1921-1926 for equalization purposes The average 
coefficients of dispersion, in both the ease of urban and rural 
property, were found to be extremely high; -18,00 per cent, for 
the urban properties ; 50 26 per cent, for the rural properties. 12 

Rural-Urban Inequality , — No very substantial inequality existed 
as between the average urban and rural ratio -as such. As can 
be seen from Table LXXVTII below, urban property was assessed 
slightly higher m 1921, 1922 and 1923; rural, slightly higher in 
1924 and 1 92fV , and in 1926, the difference was so small as to he 
negligible On the average, rural properties were assessed at a 
very slightly higher ratio than the urban. 


TABLE LXXVIII 

Average Rural and Average Urban Assessment Ratios in 
Oregon, 1921-1926 a 


* 

Ythh 

Avebagk Assessment 

R vrio 

Rural 

Urban 

1921. 

41 72 

43 87 

1922 . , . 

40 53 

41 99 

1923 ..... 

42 17 

44 93 

1924 ... .. ; 

42 45 

40 35 

1925 

42 39 

39 18 

1926 .... 

43.15 

43 88 

Average. . . . . . . . 

-<3 55 

41,87 


* Source W. H Dreesen, A Study in the Ratios of Assessed Values to Sale Values of Real 
Property %n Oregon, Oregon Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 233, p 32, 


10 Data from Mr John H. Carkin, State Tax Commissioner, State Tax Com- 
mission of Oregon- under date of July IB, 1934, and Eleventh Biennial Re- 
port of tho StaterPax Commission , 1929, 1930 

11 W. H, Dreesen, A Study in the Ratios of Assessed Value to Bales Values 
of Real Property in Oiegon s Oiegon Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
223, June 1828. 

is Average coefficients of dispersion for the four yeais: 1921, 1923, 1925, 
192(1. Dreesen, op <nf., footnote p. 41. 
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Inter -County Inequality . — When the properties were classified 
by counties, however, wide variations were found to exist. The 
average county ratio ranged from 27.96 per cent in Clackamas 
to 72.40 per cent in Wheeler for the rural properties The 
inter-county situation with respect to the urban properties was 
slightly better, although still very bad. For these properties, the 
county ratios ranged from 25 51 per cent in Clackamas to 65.71 
per cent in Gilliam Table LXXIX shows the distribution of the 
county average ratios, both rural and urban 


TABLE LXXIX 


Distributions of Average Assessment Ratios of Oregon 
Counties, 1921-1926, Rural and Urban 1 


ASSESSMENT RATIO 

Number of Count* sh 

Rural 

Urban 

20-29.99 ... .. . 

2 

1 

30-39 99 . 

9 

7 

40-49.99 

16 

20 

50-59 99 . ... 

5 

6 

60-69 . 99 

2 

2 

70-79.99 

2 


Totals 

36 

30 


* Based on Dreesen, op. cit, p. 32. 


Regressivity . — A very comprehensive study of regressivity, by 
the classes into which the data of r this study were grouped, was 
made.* 8 The results were as shown in Tables LXXX and LXXXI. 


is It is a basic principle of statistical technique that when it is desired to 
obtain a representative sample of a mass of data which is composed of diveise 
elements, that these diversities be classified first and then samples repre- 
senting each type be selected Following this basic principle, when it was 
found that values ranged within different limits in various sections of the 
state, it was decided to make several classes with different value limits and 
different intervals. Thus the pioperties were grouped into three rural classes 
and two urban classes, the character of the classes being designed tu fit the 
various ranges of propel ty values in the various counties 
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TABLE LXXX 

Relation op Value of Property to Assessment Ratio in Oregon, 
1921-1926, Rural Properties ' 1 


Class A b 

Class B * 

3 

Class C d 

Value of 
property 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Value of 
property 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

Value of 
property 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 

& 

SO- $499 

105.56 

$0- $ 999 

71 72 

S0-S 1,499 

64.14 

600- 994 , 

78 62 

1.000- 1,999 

2.000- 2,999 

54 35 

1 , 50ftr 2,099 

45 82 

1,000-1,499 

68 59 

46 56 

3,000- 4,499 

39 79 

1,500-1,999 . 

59.04 

3,000- 3,999 

42 43 

4,500- 5,999 

33 71 

2,000-2,499 

56.05 

4,000- 4,999 

40.64 

0,000- 7,499 

40 50 

2,500-2.999 

56.24 

5,000- 5,999 

39.40 

7,600- 8,999 

41 88 

3,000-3,499 

52 76 

6,000- 6,999 

37 84 

9,000-10,499 

46 57 

3,500 and over 

38 89 

7,000-13,999 
14,000 and over 

38 81 
41 05 

10,500-15,999 

16 ,000 and over j 

39 97 
3S 80 


ft Dreeaen, op, cit p, 17. 
b 1,090 sales, 5 counties 
c 14,501 sales, 29 counties 
d 1,215 sales, 2 counties. 


The above table indicates very definite and pronounced 
regressivity for tlie rural properties. Properties worth less than 
$500 were assessed on the average at 105.56 per cent of their value; 
those worth $16,000 or more, at 38.80 per cent. As for the trends 
within the classes, Class B, containing 14,501 of the 16,806 sales 
and representing 29 of the 36 counties, showed definite and marked 
regressivity on the whole, with only slight irregularity. 

With respect to the urban properties, pronounced regressivity, 
even more regular than in the case of the rural properties was 
revealed, as shown in the table below. 

TABLE LXXXI 

Relation op Value op Property to Assessment Ratio in Oregon, 
1921-1926, Urban Properties ' 1 


CLASS A h 

CLASS B c 


; 

Average 


Average 

Value of property 

assessment 

Value of property 

assesBin ent 

ratio 


ratio 

$0- $499 

76 11 

$0- $699 . . 

72.93 

500- 999 . 

61,98 

700-1,399 

63 75 

1,000-1,499 

51,11 

1,400-2,099 

45 21 

1,500-1,999 

44 35 

2,100-2,799 

42 67 

2,500-2,499. , & 

42 15 

2,800-3,499 

38 30 

2,500-2, 999 . 

40,52 

3,500-4,199 . 

36,53 

3,000-3,499 

38,49 

4,200-4,899 . . 

30.21 

3,500 and over 

38 43 

4,900 and over 

45 06 


a Source Dreeaen, op. c%t,, p. 28. 
U 9,497 properties, 29 counties 
0 13,830 properties; 6 counties. 
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As in the Englund study of Kansas, a comparison of assessment 
data with census data was made in order to discover whether land 
or improvements were being the more heavily assessed. Here too, 
it was indicated that improvements were relatively under- 
assessed. In 1920, the census reported the ratio of building to total 
farm value as 13.18 per cent, whereas the assessment rolls showed 
this figure as only 10.82 per cent. Again, in 1925, the census ratio 
was 18 01 per cent, the assessment roll ratio, 13.45 per cent. In 
addition to this census evidence, a negative correlation was found, 
qfajhe moderate, it isdrue, — .3755 =*= .08, but still indicative, between 
the assessment ratio <and the ratio of building to total farm value. 
In other words, there was a tendency for the assessment ratio to 
become smaller as the proportion of the total value represented 
by improvements increased. 11 

Relation of Height of Average Assessment Ratio to Inequality — 
One of the most interesting parts of this investigation was the 
attempt to make a definite, objective test of the validity of the 
common impression that a low average assessment ratio is a cause, 
or at least a concomitant, of widespread inequality. The method 
utilized was to test for correlation between the assessment ratio 
and the coefficient, of dispersion. We would expect that the nearer 
the assessment ratio is to 100 per cent, the less the index of 
inequality, or a negative correlation between these two factors 
This expectation was fulfilled, and the common impression of tax 
officials and investigators confirmed by Professor Drcesen’s find- 
ings. For rural properties, the coefficient of correlation was 
— .5108 =*= .083 , for urban, — .4278 ± .092. 19 

California 

n 

Assessment, Review and Equalization. — County assessors, 
usually elected by popular vote for terms of four years and 
compensated on a full-time salary basis, annually assess the real 
property of California. They may appoint deputies to assist them. 
Cities may elect to have their own assessment organization, and 
some cities have exercised this right. The county board of 
supervisors sits as a county board of equalization, in which capacity 
it hears and decides complaints of taxpayers. It is authorized to 
raise valuations on its own motion, but may not lower them except 
on complaint of taxpayers. Appeals from the decisions of the 
county boards lie to the courts. From 1911 until very recently, 
no state property tax bad been levied, and no state equalization 
of the ordinary type made, 10 In 1933, however, the people voted 


14 Dreesen, op, ait., pp. 19-21. 

is Ibid., p. 43. * 

i° Revenue Laws of California, p. vii. Article XIII, secs 14 and 15 of the 
Constitution permitted a state property tax for purposes of making up a 
deficiency in state revenues, but such had not been levied. During tins period, 
the State Board of Equalization attempted to equalize as between common 
property and public utility property. 
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to abandon the policy of Separation of Sources. (Senate Constitu- 
tional Amendment No. 30, .approved June 27, 1933, operative 
January 1, 1935.) 

State Supervision: Potential — The State Board of Equaliza- 
tion, which is provided for in the Constitution, is the chief adminis- 
trative tax agency of the state. It is composed of five members, 
four full-time members (one from each congressional district, 
elected by popular vote for terms of four years), and the State 
Comptroller, ex officio. Its statutory powers with respect to state 
supervision and control are moderately extensive. It has genelal 
supervisory powers over the local officials, and is authorized to 
prescribe rules and regulations to govern supervisors when 
equalizing and assessors when assessing It is also directed to 
prepare and issue instructions to assessors to promote a uniformity 
adapted to varying local conditions; and to instruct, advise and 
direct assessors as to their duties in general. It is directed, 
furthermore, to prescribe and enforce the use of all forms for the 
assessment of property, and to summon assessors to a meeting at 
least once a year for discussion. It is authorized to visit the 
counties for purposes of inspection of the work of the local officials, 
and to institute proceedings against assessors who have “ knowingly, 
fraudulently, or corruptly ” assessed any property below its actual 
cash value. It does not have the power to order reassessments on 
its own motion, but may assist local officials to reassess when called 
upon to do so by the assessing and equalizing officials of the 
reassessing counties and/or cities. Upon the request of the hoard 
of supervisors and the assessor, the member of the State Board 
from the district within which the county or city is situated acts 
with the chairman of the board of supervisors and the assessor as 
a joint reassessment committee^ 7 

State Supervision* Actual. — In actual practice, these extensive 
statutory provisions of the State Board of Equalization are not 
rigorously applied. Its power to institute prosecution proceedings 
against assessors who knowingly assess real property at less than 
actual cash value if enforced would exempt few assessors^ from 
trouble. As a matter of fact, the former policy of separation of 
sources has resulted in delimiting the activities of the State Board 
of Equalization to rather nominal advisory and educational 
guidance 18 It is still an open question whether the abandonment 
of this policy will result in greater supervision in the future. 

Recent Assessment Conditions — The Tax Commission Report 
of 1929 . — The recent special Tax Commission, of which Professor 
R, M. Haig was Director of Research, made comprehensive ratio 
tests of assessments in California, largely in connection with 
comparing the garden on “common property” and “operative 

17 political Code of California, 3 931, secs. 3669e, 3693, 3698. 

is Conclusion based on Final Report of the California Taos Commission, 
1929, pp. 45, .129-131. 
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property M of public utilities. In one part of the investigation, 
4,213 appraisals were utilized as the basis of comparison, the 
appraisals being obtained from the files of the State Board of 
Equalization (made by the latter for purposes of equalization as 
between ‘Voinmon property” and public utility properly). A 
classification of the ratios showed results as presented in Table 
LXXNQ 

TABLE LXXXII 


Distribution of Sample Assessment Ratios in California, 1928* 1 
7 <! 


^ASSESSMENT RATIO 

Number 

of 

properties 

Under 5 . . .... ... 

7 

5~ 9 9 

25 

10- 14.9 .... . . .... 

57 

15- 19.4 

117 

20- 24,9 . , .... ... 

279 

25-29.9 . . 

506 

30- 34,9 .. . 

620 

35- 39.9 . . ... .... . ... 

606 

40- 44 9 . . . , . . . . 

607 

45- 49 9 . . 

497 

50- 54 9 . . .... 

359 

55- 69 9 ... 

180 

GO- 64 9 ... 

104 

65- 69 9 .... 

76 

70- 74 9 . . . 

60 

75- 79 9 .... , .... 

29 

80- 84 9 . . .... 

16 

85- 89 9 . . .... 

8 

90- 94 9 .... . . 

U 

95- 99 9 . . , . . 

4 

100-104 9 . . . 

9 

105-109 9 , . 

2 

110 and over , .... , . .... 

34 

Total 

4,213 


JT_ 


* Final Report of the California Tax Commission, 1929, p. 157. 


The ratios ranged from less than 5 per cent to well over 110 
per cent. On the basis of the facts shown in the above table, 
Martin and Stephenson have computed the coefficient of dispersion. 
It was 27.58 per cent, indicating very substantial inequality. 10 

The Investigation of the Tax Research Bureau . — More recently, 
the short-lived California Tax Research Bureau (in the office of 
the State Board of Equalization) undertook a study of agricultural 
incomes, values and taxes. 20 One part of this study was devoted 
to a study of assessment ratios The sample consisted of 257 
properties spread over eleven counties. Appraisals made by an 
experienced agricultural expert constituted the basis of comparison. 


u* Martin and Stephenson, Zoo. tit 

20 Report of the California Tax Research Bureau (in the office of the State 
Board of Equalization), 1933, pp. 33-41. This investigatory body was estab- 
lished hy Statutes of 1931, ch. 023 and abolished by Statutes of 1933, ch. 954. 
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The time period was 1929-1931. The results were as shown in 
Table LXXXIII. 

TABLE LXXXIII 

Average Assessment Ratios of Various Counties and Types op 
Land Utilization in California, 1929~1931 a 


COUNTY 

Types of farm 

<* 

Number of 
properties 

Average 

assessment 

ratio 



27 

55.98 

Imperial 

Alfalfa, melons, vegetables, grain 

, 20 

37.43 

Lake ... 

Fears 

6 

29.95 

San Bernardino 

Citrus fruits . 

32 

23 82 

Santa Clara 

Deciduous fruits 

28 

46 11 

Sonoma 

Poultry industry . 

20 

26,08 

Stanislaus 

Dairying 

21 

47.66 

Ventura ... 

Beans, beets 

26 

37 94 

Glenn 

All types 

23 

51 44 

Colusa .... 

All types ... . 

20 

51.11 

Tehama 

All typeB . ... 

34 

44 04 

Totals and average 


257 

40 66 






a Report of the California Tax Research Bureau , 1933, pp. 208-209. 


The average ratios were very low, and there was much variation 
amongst them. The individual ratios were not given; hence it 
is not possible to compute the index of inequality as amongst 
individual properties. However, the following summary of the 
investigation shows that such individual inequalities were very 
extensive. 

“The ratios of assessed to appraised valuations averaged 40.66 
per cent, the lowest average group ratio for any county or crop 
group being 23.82 per cent, and the highest average group ratio 
being 56.79 per cent. The lowest percentage of assessed to 
appraised value for any sample was 13 per cent, and the highest, 
111 per cent. The lowest extreme range of variation for any 
county or crop group, comparing the lowest percentage of assessed 
to appraised valuation with the highest such percentage in the 
same group, was 187 per cent, and the highest extreme range of 
variation in any group, similarly determined, was 505 per cent.” 21 


2i Hid,, p. 38. 

7 



CHAPTER XII 

SUMMARY OF PART II 

In this chapter, an attempt will be made to present (1) a 
.summary of present assessment organization and procedure in the 
United States; (2) a summary of the evidence on assessment con- 
ditions therein; and (3) an interpretation of this evidence, 
cG^relatmg it with <the summary of organization and procedure. 
For purposes of (3), a logical framework of basic theory is 
employed in analyzing the performance of a governmental function 
which may be of sendee in fields other than taxation. 


Assessment Organization and Procedure 

New England. — There is a good deal of variation in the assess- 
ment organization of the states of New England. However, certain 
distinctive elements are generally found These are (a) multi- 
membered local boards of assessors; (b) slight provision for 
administrative review and appeal; (c) absence of county equaliza- 
tion; (d) limited statutory powers of state supervision and control. 

Assessment , — In Vermont and Connecticut, the local assessing 
board is generally composed of three members. In Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, the number of members varies from three to 
seven. In Maine and New Hampshire, provision is made for 
separate boards of assessors although the function is often 
performed by the town boards of selectmen. In any event, the 
officials who make assessments iiv rural New England are elected 
by popular vote, and are usually compensated on a per diem basis 
for this work. Cities have their own assessing organizations 
varying in the method of selection, basis of compensation, and 
number of assessing officials. 

Local Review and Equalization . — -No informal administrative 
review other than by the assessing officials themselves is provided 
for in Rhode Island. In New Hampshire, the town board of 
selectmen (which usually makes the initial assessments) has power 
to make abatements. Connecticut towns have a specific reviewing 
body, called the board of review. Complaints are to be entertained 
by the local assessing boards in Vermont, Maine and Massachusetts, 
but taxpayers have the right of further administrative appeal. 
In Vermont, such appeals are heard by the board of civil authority, 
composed of important officers of the locality. In Maine, appeals 
may be taken to the county commissioners, anch in Massachusetts 
to either the county commissioners or the State Board of Tax 
Appeals. The county is of slight importance in this section of the 
country, and no equalization by county officials is made. 

[ 200 ] 
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State Review and Equalization . — There is no provision for 
further administrative review in Maine, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island, appeals being open only to the courts, 
(In Maine and New Hampshire, these courts may call upon the 
state tax officials for a report on the facts of the case although 
they are not bound to accept it.) In Vermont, appeals may be 
taken to a local board of appraisers appointed for the purpose 
by the State Tax Commissioner. Massachusetts is the one state 
in the group which provides for appeal to a state agency, the Board 
of Tax Appeals. State equalization in the orthodox sense of the 
term is made only in Maine and Massachusetts. In the latter st&te, 
it is made by the Commissioner of Corporations and Taxation; 
in the former, by an appointive board composed^of the State Tax 
Assessor and two part-time members. In Connecticut (when 
imposed) and in Rhode Island, the state tax is levied on the basis 
of collections rather than assessed valuations, the system known 
as “ apportionment by expenditure ” being in operation. In New 
Hampshire, a policy of reassessment is followed which is considered 
to be in lieu of equalization. In Vermont, no equalization is made 
other than the exhortations of the Tax Commission to assess at 
full value. In the two states where provision is made for state 
equalization, namely, Maine and Massachusetts, adjustments are 
confined to town aggregates. 

Slate Tax Administration and Supervision . — The single-headed 
state tax department is common in New England, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Vermont and Maine having this type of state 
tax administration. Rhode Island has the tri-membered tax com- 
mission generally found in most of the other states of the country. 
New Hampshire is unusual in several ways. Its Tax Commission 
is composed of three members, "two part-time and one full-time, 
all of whom are appointed by the Supreme Court. The statutory 
powers of supervision and control over assessments possessed by 
the state tax administrative agencies of these states are not very 
extensive. Ordinarily the legislators have been influenced by the 
traditional New England sentiment toward local autonomy, and 
have not liberally conferred the more drastic supervisory powers, 
such as reassessment and removal. Where such powers have been 
conferred, they have been granted in limited form. Thus, in Maine 
and New Hampshire, the reassessment must first be made by local 
assessing officials; if this reassessment is deemed unsatisfactory, 
then reassessment may he made by representatives of the state. 
In Massachusetts, the Tax Commissioner cannot order, hut may 
recommend, a reassessment. In the other three states, the state tax 
officials do not possess the power of reassessment at all. None of 
the states of New England specifically grant the power of removal, 
although New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Maine and Connecticut 
permit the state officials to institute proceedings in the courts for 
the enforcement of the law. On the whole, state supervision over 
local assessment is conceived of as purely advisory and educational 
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in the statutes of the Commonwealth of New England. Certainly 
in actual practice such is the case in all of these states except 
New Hampshire, where the State Tax Commission co-operates in 
the actual assessing of property. In some of the states, notably 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, such advisory and educational 
functions are vigorously administered, In Maine and Vermont, 
state supervision has been very slight. 

The Middle Atlantic States — The assessment systems of the 
three states composing this group have little similarity Varying 
pfqportions of New ^England, Midwestern and Southern elements 
are found. From the viewpoint of assessment administration the 
area may be regarded as a sort of heterogeneous transitional zone, 

Assessment . — In all of the states, the town or municipality is 
the assessment unit and compensation for assessment in rural areas 
is usually small. Further than this, however, there is little 
similarity In New York, there is a board of three assessors m 
the towns similar to the New England type. In New Jersey, 
some tax districts have boards, others single assessors. In 
Pennsylvania, rural areas are assessed by single town assessors. 
Assessment organization in the cities throughout this section varies 
widely with respect to the method of selection, compensation and 
number of assessing officials. 

Local Review and Equalization. — No review is made in New York 
other than by tbe assessors themselves. There is a county equaliza- 
tion, made by the boards of county supervisors. In New Jersey, 
county review and equalization are made by county boards 
appointed by the Governor. These functions are performed in 
Pennsylvania by the county commissioners 

State Review and Equalization . — New Jersey has a quasi- judicial 
Board of Tax Appeals for further review of appeals, and the State 
Tax Department is authorized to make a state equalization, limited 
to counties. No very energetic attempts toward equalization have 
been made by the former state boards. In New York, the Tax 
Commission is not authorized to review complaints of individual 
taxpayers. However, it reviews complaints of tax districts against 
the county equalizations, and makes a state equalization (by 
counties). Neither review nor equalization are made in Pennsyl- 
vania (which levies no slate property tax). 

State Tax Administration and Supervision. — The statutory 
powers and duties of the state tax officials with respect to super- 
vision over local assessment are moderately extensive in New Jersey 
and New York, and practically negligible in Pennsylvania. In 
New York, which has a tri-membered state tax commission, the 
drastic powers of ordering reassessment and compelling compliance 
with the orders of the commission are subject to court approval. 
In New Jersey, where there is a single tax commissioner heading 
the tax department, the state may order reassessment and institute 
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removal proceedings. Practically no central control is authorized, 
in Pennsylvania. As for actual practice, state supervision is of 
a mild advisory sort in New York and New Jersey. In New Jersey, 
supervision has been divided between the county boards and the 
lax department, with not a great deal of actual supervision by 
either body. In New York, the state has aided in the assessment 
of properties which are difficult to appraise, and has been, ‘in 
general, moderately active in the matter of supervision over local 
lax administration. In Pennsylvania, state supervision is prac- 
tically non-existent. 

The Southern States. — We m-ay consider the South Atlantic, 
East South Central and West South Central groups together. For 
despite various dissimilarities, most of the states of these regions 
possess two distinctive features: (a) the county unit of assessment j 
(b) slight central supervision and control. 

Assessment — In practically all of these states, the county is 
the -assessing unit, with either a single county assessor and his 
deputies, or with a county supervisory official (as the chief assessing 
official) and district assessors, generally performing the task. Most 
commonly there is a single county assessor, elected by popular vote, 
but a wide variety of types obtains, especially on the seaboard. 
Thus, in Delaware, tri-membered county boards are appointed by 
the Levy Court Commissioners. In Maryland, the county commis- 
sioners appoint the assessors, ranging in number from ten to 
fifty-six in the various counties In North Carolina, a county 
official (such as the auditor, for example) serves as the supervisor 
of township assessors appointed by him. In West Virginia, a 
full-time comity assessor usually serves in a supervisory capacity 
to deputy assessors whom he his appointed. In South Carolina, 
the assessment is made) by township assessors appointed by the 
Governor upon the recommendation of the members of the General 
Assembly from their respective counties In the less densely 
populated counties of Texas, the sheriff serves as assessor ex officio. 
In Virginia (where there is no mandatory provision for periodic 
revision of assessments in the less densely populated counties) 
assessors are appointed by the circuit court in counties, and by 
the corporation court in cities. In some of the states, such as 
Delaware, Mississippi, Louisiana, Oklahoma and Arkansas, the 
assessor is a full-time, salaried official. In others, such as Kentucky, 
Florida and Texas, he is compensated on a fee or commission basis 
In still others, such as North Carolina and South Carolina, he is 
compensated on a per diem basis. Cities are generally permitted 
to have their own assessing organizations, although in some states, 
such as Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, and Tennessee, the county 
rolls must be u#ed (except where charters or special legislation 
provide otherwise). 

Local Review and Equalization . — Review of complaints and 
equalization are most commonly performed by the comity commis- 
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sioners acting ex officio. However, there are a number of other 
types of organization. In Delaware, the county assessing board 
reviews complaints In Georgia, the review is made by a county 
board appointed by the county commissioners; in Arkansas, by 
a county board appointed by the county quorum court; in Virginia, 
by the circuit court of counties and corporation court of cities; 
and in Tennessee by a board appointed by the county quarterly 
court. In Louisiana, the parish board of equalization is composed 
of two persons appointed by the police jury and one member by 
the C| jrax Commission. *In Oklahoma, the county board of equaliza- 
tion is composed of one member appointed by the county commis- 
sioners, one by the. district judge and one by the Tax Commission. 

State Review and Equalization . — With respect to state review, 
the statutes permit administrative review of the decisions of the 
local hoards in about half the states of this group, namely, 
Maryland, Kentucky, Tennessee, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and the 
Carolinas. In Georgia, appeals may be taken to arbitration boards, 
the composition of which is partly determined by the State Revenue 
Commission. As for equalization, such is provided for by law in 
the majority of these states, and in some, namely, Alabama, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee and Louisiana, adjustments 
may be made as amongst individual properties. In practice, 
however, state equalization is generally not very important in the 
southern states. No state equalization is made in Delaware and 
Virginia (where no state levy on property is made) ; nor is any 
equalization provided for in Maryland, Florida and Texas. 
Statutory provision for an equalization exists in West Virginia, 
Tennessee, North Carolina and Arkansas, but no state equalization 
is apparently undertaken in these states, In Georgia, the state 
equalization is reported to be largely nullified by the possibility 
of arbitration In South Carolina, the Tax Commission is seri- 
ously hampered by lack of funds for this purpose. On the whole, 
it may be stated that state equalization in this part of the country 
is seldom vigorously undertaken, and sometimes not even attempted. 
In those states where it is undertaken, it is usually made by an 
appointive tax commission. Examples are Louisiana, Kentucky, 
Alabama and Mississippi. In Oklahoma, a new appointive tax 
commission has largely taken over the task, subject to approval 
of its acts by the ex officio board provided for in the Constitution. 

State Tax Administration and Stcpervision . — The tri-membered 
tax commission and the single state tax commissioner type of ad- 
ministrative organization are about equally prevalent in this part 
of the country. In Kentucky, Maryland, South Carolina, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Oklahoma, there are tri-membered ap- 
pointive state tax commissions. In Arkansas, the 'former tax com- 
mission has been superseded by a tri-membered appointive corpo- 
ration commission; in Georgia, there is a tri-membered Revenue 
Commission, one of the members of which is ex officio, namely, the 
Comptroller-General, In West Virginia, there is a single tax com- 
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missioner; in North Carolina, a Commissioner of the Revenue ; in 
Tennessee, a Commissioner of Finance and Taxation; in Virginia 
and Delaware, a State Tax Commissioner. In Florida and Texas, 
the Comptroller exercises whatever slight duties are imposed upon 
him in connection with assessments. 

Probably the best summary description of the statutory powers 
of state supervision and control in these states is made by classify- 
ing them into three groups: (a) Practically no state supervision 
provided for: Delaware, Florida, Virginia, Texas; (b) moderate 
supervisory powers granted by law : Oklahoma, Tennessee, Georgia, 
North Carolina, Mississippi; (c) wide powers, including reassess- 
ment and removal m most cases : Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Alabama, Arkansas, West Virginia, South Carolina. With respect 
to actual practice, slate supervision is not very vigorous in the 
southern states, ranging from practically none at all to a moderate 
degree of state control. Examples of the former are Florida, Texas 
and Virginia; of the latter, Louisiana, Kentucky and Maryland. 
There has been a tendency toward greater state supervision m 
Oklahoma, hut the general trend in recent years in these states has 
been toward diminution of central control, notable examples being 
Florida, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Arkansas. 

The North Central States. — The states classified as East North 
Central and West North Central have enough in common with 
respect to assessment organization to be considered together. The 
outstanding characteristics of this group of states are (a) the 
township or district assessor; (b) the widespread existence of both 
township and county review and equalization; (c) the compara- 
tively substantial degree of central supervision and control. 

Assessment , — In practically *all communities where townships 
exist, there is a township assessor Thus, the township is the pri- 
mary assessing unit in Michigan, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska, and in those parts of Illinois, Missouri, 
and' the Dakotas where township organization obtains. In some of 
these states, the task is delegated ex officio to a township official, 
namely, the supervisor in Michigan; the trustee in Kansas; and 
the township clerk in Missouri. In Ohio, the county auditor is 
chief assessor, appointing additional deputies to assist him. Most 
commonly, however, the primary assessing officers in this part of 
the country are elective township officers, compensated on a per 
diem basis. Cities generally have their own assessors (with vary- 
ing methods of selection and compensation), although in some 
states, the cities utilize the county and/or township rolls (e. g 
Ohio — county ; Indiana — township ; Illinois, some parts county ; 
others, township) . 

Local Review and Equalization , — Both a township and county 
review and equalization are made in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, North Dakota and South Dakota. It is in these states 
that the system of multiple equalization boards reaches its greatest 
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height, for together with the state equalization, three equal- 
izations are made. With respect to local review and equalization, 
the members of the boards are, in most cases, local and comity 
officials serving in an ex officio capacity. However, there is a 
slight tendency in some of the states to regard the task as one 
requiring financial or engineering specialization to a greater extent 
than in most states For example, the county treasurer and county 
auditor sit with the board of county commissioners in Ohio , in 
Missouri, the county assessor and surveyor are on the board, and 
iif Indiana, the comity assessor, auditor and treasurer sit with 
the*two other members appointed by the county judge. 

State Review and Equalization . — -The possibility of further ad- 
ministrative appeal beyond the county boards to the state tax offi- 
cials exists in the case of almost all of these states, Illinois and 
Nebraska being exceptional in this respect. State equalization 
is made in all of the states of this group. Usually it is made 
by an appointive state tax commission, although there are vari- 
ous exceptions. Thus in Michigan, the Auditor-General and Com- 
missioner of Agriculture are on the board. In South Dakota, the 
equalization is made by the Director of Taxation, the Assistant 
Director, and the Auditor. In Nebraska, the Tax Commissioner 
is a member of tlie ex officio board and does most of the preliminary 
work. In Missouri, the State Tax Commission prepares the equal- 
ization, although it must be passed upon finally by an ex officio 
board. With respect to the scope of state equalization, it extends 
to individual properties by law m Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri and South Dakota. As stated above, individual changes may 
be made in most of the other states upon appeal of taxpayers. 

State Tax Administration and Supervision • — The composition of 
the state administrative tax agency in this section of the country 
is generally the tri-membered full-time appointive Tax Commis- 
son. In Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota, however, 
there is -a department headed by a single tax commissioner The 
statutory powers and duties with respect to state supervision over 
local assessment are generally extensive. The state tax officials 
of the majority of these states have wide powers and duties with 
respect to general supervision, advice, visits, and conferences, and 
usually possess the powers of reassessment and removal. How- 
ever there are often limitations in the case of the more drastic 
powers. Thus, the reassessment power is limited to ordering the 
local officials to reassess in the case of Illinois, Ohio, Iowa and 
South Dakota In Missouri, only individual properties may be 
reassessed by the Tax Commission. In Wisconsin, the Tax Com- 
mission may reassess only on petition of the owners of 5 per cent 
of the property of a district. In the other six states, this power 
has been liberally conferred. With respect to the removal power, 
the commissions of Illinois and Ohio may institute proceedings in 
the courts for the enforcement of the law, the specific power of 
removal not being mentioned. In Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
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South Dakota and Wisconsin, the state tax officials may insti- 
tute removal proceedings in the courts In Michigan and Minne- 
sota, charges are to be preferred to the Governor The widest 
powers have been granted in the statutes of Kansas and Indiana. 
In Kansas, the Tax Commission may remove county assessors 
(supervising officials) on its own motion, and local assessors on 
complaint of the county assessor. In Indiana, the state tax offi- 
cials possess the power of direct administrative removal, the only 
qualification to full authority being the right of appeal of the 
local official to the judge of the circuit court. * 

In addition to these wide powers, an intermediary supervis- 
ing official is provided for in a number of these states, namely 
Indiana, Kansas, Nebraska and Wisconsin. In* Indiana, he is a 
full-time county official. In Kansas, he is a full-time county offi- 
cial, except in counties of less than 65,000 inhabitants, in which 
the county clerk performs the duties of the office. In Nebraska, he 
is a full-time county official in fifty-six counties, while in the 
other thirty-seven, the county clerk performs this function. The 
highest development has occurred in Wisconsin, where the inter- 
mediary supervisor is a technically qualified, civil-service appointee 
of the State Tax Commission. 

The average degree of actual state supervision and control over 
assessments is relatively fairly high in this part of the country. As 
for variations from this average, at one end are Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota and Indiana; at the other, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Nebraska. Greater central control has been established in 
Iowa in recent years, and the state tax officials of some of the 
states such as Wisconsin and Minnesota have maintained their 
vigorous policies. On the other hand, state supervision has mark- 
edly diminished in Michigan and North Dakota, and is less 
energetic than it was at one time in Kansas, Ohio and Missouri. 

The Far Western States. — We may combine the Mountain 
states and the Pacific Coast States into one classification with re- 
spect to assessments, calling them the Far Western States. The 
distinctive features of this group of states are (a) a high degree of 
uniformness with respect to local administrative organization; (b) 
the county unit of assessment; (c) extensive subelassification of 
real property, with state equalization by such subclasses of con- 
siderable importance (the state property levy is a very important 
tax in this part of the country) ; (d) moderately vigorous state 
supervision, with the general trend toward increasing central 
control. 

Assessment . — The uniformity with respect to the organization of 
local administration is greater for these states than in any of the 
other groups, ^county assessor is elected in all of the states, and 
in all but Nevada and California it is provided by law that he be 
a full-time salaried official. Cities are required to use the county 
rolls (except where charters or special legislation provide 
otherwise) . 
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Local Review and Equalization — A high degree of uniformity 
also obtains with respect to the organization for local review and 
equalization. In most of the states, these tasks are performed by 
the county commissioners. California and Arizona have the super- 
visor type of county administration and hence the county board of 
supervisors, and Oregon is exceptional with a county board of 
equalization composed of the county judge, assessor, and clerk. 

State Review and Equalization . — Further administrative appeal 
is possible in the majority of the states, namely Montana, Colorado, 
New*' Mexico, Arizona, Nevada, Wyoming, Utah, Washington and 
Oregon. In Idaho and California, appeals must be taken to the 
courts. Almost all of the states make a state equalization, Cali- 
fornia (with no state levy) and New Mexico being exceptional in 
this respect. This equalization has been of considerable impor- 
tance in most of these states. Real property is subclassified in 
practically all of the Mountain states, and the equalization is made 
by classes and counties. Usually the state equalization is made by 
appointive, technical officials. In Colorado, there is an ex officio 
board provided for in the Constitution wffiich may modify the 
recommendations of the appointive Tax Commission. In Idaho, 
the state equalization is made by an ex officio constitutional 
board. 

State Tax Administration and Supervision. — In contrast with 
the homogeneity of types of local assessment organization, there 
is a good deal of variety in state tax administrative organization 
in this region. In Wyoming and Montana, there are state boards 
of equalization which are equivalent to state tax commissions in 
all respects save in name. In California, four of the five mem- 
bers of the State Board of Equalization are elective, the fifth being 
the Auditor, ex officio. Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Nevada, 
Oregon, Utah and Washington all have tax commissions, but they 
vary in the number, method of selection and tenure of their mem- 
bers. In Arizona, there are three full-time elective members; in 
Colorado, Washington and Oregon, three full-time appointive 
members. In New Mexico, there are three appointive members, of 
•which only the president is full-time; in Utah, four appointive 
members, two full-time and two part-time. Nevada has a very 
unusual tax commission, composed of seven part-time officials, some 
appointed specifically for the post, others serving in an ex officio 
capacity. 

The statutory powers of state supervision and control pos- 
sessed by these various boards and commissions are quite broad. 
Wide powers and duties with respect to general supervision, ad- 
vice, conferences, and visits are granted in most of the statutes, 
and most of the state administrative bodies of -these states are 
either able to reasses or to make extensive changes in connec- 
tion with equalization. Thus the power of reassessment is pos- 
sessed by the state officials of Colorado, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Idaho (limited to ordering the local officials to reassess), and 
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probably Washington In Montana, Arizona, Nevada and Wyo- 
ming, the power of equalization includes adjustments as amongst 
individual properties, classes and localities and hence could be used 
to bring .about the same results. In California, the State Board 
of Equalization may assist in reassessments upon request of the 
localities. With respect to removal, the power to institute removal 
proceedings is possessed by the state tax officials of Arizona, Colo- 
rado, . Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Utah, Wyoming, and probably 
Washington. In California, power is granted to institute prosecu- 
tion. of assessors fraudulently assessing property, and m ^lew 
Mexico and Oregon, the Tax Commission may institute proceed- 
ings for the enforcement of the law. 

State, supervision and control in the Par West appears to he 
developing very rapidly in recent years. Many of the states take 
an active part in the classification of property, and in recent years 
there has been .an outcropping of reassessment activities, constitut- 
ing violent reactions against the results of local administration. 
In some states, such efforts, have met with ill-fortune; in others, 
with success.. In New Mexico, the state tax officials attempted a 
vigorous policy of cooperative reassessment some years ago hut 
the program came to grief with the realization on the part of 
such counties that they would he assessed at higher ratios than 
other counties for state tax purposes In Arizona a state-wide 
reassessment program commenced in 1929 met with judicial re- 
verses. In Utah and Oregon, however, vigorous policies of co-opera- 
tive state reassessment inaugurated in 1929 and 1930 respectively 
have met with conspicuous success. 

Assessments Under Present Administrative Organization 

The evidence on recent assessment conditions which have been 
surveyed in this report may lie grouped about five main heads : 
(a) Complete escape of property from the tax rolls; (b) rigidity, 
i. e., the failure of assessments to “adjust” to changes in actual 
values; (c) inequality as amongst average assessment ratios of 
various kinds : rural-urban ; inter-district ; inter-class ; land-improve- 
ment; resident and non-resident owned; (d) regressivit y; (e) in- 
equality as amongst individual properties. 

Complete Escape op Property. — Evidence that some real prop- 
erty is escaping entirely from the tax rolls has been revealed in 
only a few states, although it is logical to infer that this condition 
is not uncommon in the vast majority of states. In Connecticut, 
tax maps recently made by aerial photography have revealed a 
surprisingly large number of properties enjoying complete exemp- 
tion at the expense of the rest of the taxpayers. In Arizona, it 
was discovered during the course of the reassessment survey that 
many taxable ^buildings were omitted from the rolls. In South 
Carolina, a comparison of land acreage as reported by the census 
and land acreage listed for taxation disclosed much farm land 
escaping taxation, It is very probable that similar evils exist in 
most of the other states. 
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Rigidity. — There is a good deal of evidence that rural assess- 
ments are not altered so as to conform to changes in values, but 
instead are copied each year from the previous year’s roll, or 
are changed by fiat percentage increases or decreases applied uni- 
formly to all properties (regardless of individual and group dif- 
ferentials in actual value changes). These evils were found in 
almost all of the field investigations : the field investigation of the 
New York Special Joint Legislative Committee of 1923; the field 
investigation of the New York State Commission for the Revision 
of #;he Tax Laws of r 1932 ; the Newton-Hedrick investigation in 
Michigan, the survey of the Institute for Government Research 
in Mississippi; the investigation made by Griffenhagen and Asso- 
ciates in Wyoming*; the field survey of the North Carolina Tax 
Commission of 1928. The existence of this evil has also been 
lamented in Colorado, by Prof. J. P. Jensen, and in Nevada, 
by Mr P. Y. Gillson, a former member of the Tax Commission. 
In Missouri, Dr. C IT. ITammar found that changes were made 
irregularly and sporadically, being dependent upon such factors 
as changes in assessing officei's or violent economic upheavals. In 
no state was it found that assessments were continuously and 
smoothly adjusted to economic conditions when and where they 
occurred. 

Inequality as Amongst Group Averages. — Rural-Urban — In- 
equality as amongst rural and urban properties was found in almost 
all the investigations Table LXXXIV shows the facts for those 
states where average assessment ratios of a comparable nature were 
computed for both types. 

The differences in the average rural and urban ratios were 
slight in some states, e . g., Minnesota, Colorado, Texas and Ore- 
gon. In other states, such as Maryland (1927-1932) , Illinois, North 
Carolina, New York and Wisconsin, they were very great 

The time of comparison is an important factor, as the detailed 
figures for separate years of Delaware, Maryland and Oregon 
clearly show. There is a popular tendency to regard an average 
assessment ratio as a rather permanent, fixed figure. This point 
of view is fallacious, particularly in times of rapidly changing 
market values. As has been just described, assessed valuations 
commonly lag behind actual values. Hence changes in market 
values will result in substantially altered assessment ratios. This 
is probably the explanation for the fact that rural properties, 
which were declining in value m most of the states at the time 
that the ratio tests were made, were more often found to be as- 
sessed at higher average ratios. At any rate, the rural ratio was 
higher in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland (except 1918-1921), 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Florida, Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Missouri and Nebraska. It was lowe? in New York, 
Iowa, Kansas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Colorado and Cali- 
fornia. In Oregon it was higher in 1924 and 1925 ; lower in 1921- 
1933 1926. 
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TABLE LXXXIV 

Rural-Urban Inequality 


REGION AND STATE 

Year or 
years 

Rural 

Urban 

Middle Atlantic 




New York 

1015-1925 

49 1 

63 6 



1923-1925 

40 8 

40 3 

South Atlantic 


/% 



* 1921 

82 2 

80 4 



1924 

89 7 

#73 4 
75 3 


i 

1926 

89 0 



1927 

88 8 

79 2 



’ 1918-1981 

50 6 

57 3 

Mmyland 


1923-1920 

70 9 

58.0 


1927-1032 

91 5 

66.8 

Virginia . . 

West Vugmia . , 

1920 

1929 

45 5 
69 6 

38 4 
64 4 

North Carolina 

1028 

75 O 

58 6 

Florida ... 

East North Central 

1923-1924 

21 8 

10.4 

Illinois . ... 

1927 

41.9 

29 7 

Wisconsin 

1927 

92.4 

72 5 

West North Central 




Minnesota , . 

1926-1027 

84.6 

83 2 

Iowa 

1027 

48 0 

52.2 

Missouri . . 

1929 

58 

52 

Nebraska .... . 

1928 

58.7 

47 9 

Kansas 

West South Central 

1913-1022 

65 6 

73 3 

Arkansas 

1921-1925 

35 O 

56.0 

Louisiana . . 

Texas . .... 

1925- 1930 

51 0 | 

61.4 

1932 

38 

39 

Mountain 




Dnlrjradn . . . ...... 


1925-1926 

61 0 

63 6 

Pacifaa 




1921 

41 7 

45 9 



1922 

40 5 

45 0 

Or fi £ nT| 


1923 

42 2 

45 0 
40 4 



1924 

42 5 



1925 

42 4 

39 2 



1926 

43 2 

43 9 



1028 

38 7 

43 0 

California ....... 


1931 

1932 

40 57 

44 77 



42 27 

45 16 


Variations as Amongst Average Assessment Ratios of Local Gov- 
eminent Units — In order to make possible comparison of the extent 
o£ this type of inequality, the method of computing an index of 
the average degree of variation, which has been applied in the pre- 
ceding chapters to individual inequality, has been extended to 
average assessment ratios of local governmental units Jn Table 
LXXXV are presented indices showing the average degree of 
disuniformity as amongst average assessment ratios of counties, 
cities and other local units within a number of states of the 
country. 
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TABLE LXXXV 

Inequality as Amongst Average Assessment Ratios op Local 
Governmental Units 


REGION AND STATE 


Rural 


Urban 


All 


Type and 
number of 
localities 


Inter- 

locality 

coeffi- 

cient 


Typo and 
number of 
localities 


Inter- 

locality 

coeffi- 

cient 


Type and 
number of 
localities 


Inter- 

locality 

coeffi- 

cient 


New England 
Massachusetts . . . , 
Middle Atlantic 

New Jersey 

South Atlantic 
Maryland . , . * » 

West Virginia 

North Carolina . . , 

Florida 

East ( South Central 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

West South Central 
Louisiana 

East North Central 

Illinois,, 

Indiana 

Wisconsin . . . 
West North Central 
Minnesota. . . 

Iowa .... 

Kansas 

Missouri ....... 

North Dakota. . . 

Nebraska 

Pacific 

Oregon. ... ... 
Washington 


9 S towns . . , 

18 counties 

6 counties 

11 counties 
10 counties 


11 counties 
8 counties 


12 counties. 

6 counties 
41 counties . 
105 counties, 
30 counties, 
3 counties 
12 oountiea 

36 counties 
30 counties. 


12 

16 


9 6 counties 7 


15 

51 


10 counties. 


43 


11 11 counties. 
29 7 counties, 


10 

12 


12 


7 counties. 
3 cities. . . . 


7 

12 


7 

8 
9 

16 

11 

16 


6 citie3. , . . 
8 cities . . 

105 counties 
39 counties. 

7 cities . . . 


7 

8 
13 
13 

15 


36 

21 


36 counties. 
39 counties 


12 

17 



r< 


Variations in the average assessment ratio of counties and cities 
were of comparatively slight extent in some of the states e . g t) 
Minnesota, Iowa and Maryland. On the other hand, inequality 
of this type was glaring in Florida, and very substantial in Texas, 
Washington, West Virginia, Mississippi, New Jersey, Missouri and 
Nebraska. Such inter-distriet inequalities do not affect the fair- 
ness of the local levies, but they do affect the fairness of the state 
levy, and in the case of cities and towns, the county levy. 

Other Types of Inter-Group Inequality. —Summary — Various 
other types of inter-group inequality were revealed. In the Eng- 
lund study of Kansas, the Dreesen study of Oregon, and the 
Blakey study of Minnesota, evidence was submitted that land was 
being overassessed relatively to improvements. In the Blakey study, 
non-resident owned properties were found to be relatively over- 
taxed. In the investigations made in Wisconsin and Washington 
by the United States Forest Taxation Inquiry, certain classes of 
property were found to be faring better than other classes. In 
m investigation of assessment conditions in Chicago, Prof. Simp- 
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son found extremely wide variations as amongst the average assess- 
ment ratios of the various classes of real property in that metropo- 
lis. Substantial variations of this type were found by the present 
writer in New York City. 

The relative significance of these forms of inter-group inequality 
varies. Inter-county inequality is of slight importance in those 
states where the state levy on property is either non-existent, 
rarely levied, and/or light, in states where the property tax is the* 
mainstay of state revenue, it is of considerable consequence. In- 
equality as amongst cities and towns affects the county levy *is 
well as that of the state. Inequality as amongst physical classes 
of property not only affects the state and county levies hut also 
the local levies. However, the most important form of inter-group 
inequality is that amongst value classes. This has been discussed 
under the heading of regressivity in the survey of the individual 
states, and will be discussed thereunder in this summary chapter. 

Regressivity. — There is a great deal of evidence that the real 
property tax, as administered at present, is a regressive tax. In 
a few of the investigations, it is true, the tendency on the part 
of assessors to assess the less valuable properties at higher ratios 
was found to exist only up to a certain point, e. g., $15,000 in 
Maine and $16,000 in North Carolina In a few of the tests, more- 
over, regressivity was found to be only slight, e g Indiana (only 
mild regressivity found in four of the seven counties) and Iowa 
(only slight urban regressivity). Rut the vast majority of the 
tests coincided in their finding that there was a definite and 
pronounced tendency for the average assessment ratio to decline 
as the value of the property (or value per acre, when this was used 
as the basis of classification) increased. 

* 

Inequality as Amongst Individual Properties. — Conclusions. 
— Of all the various types of assessment inequality, inequality as 
amongst individual properties is the most important. It is the 
local levy which is of chief fiscal significance ; it is the inequality 
of these levies which constitutes the heart of the problem of assess- 
ment inequality. Inequality as amongst physical classes and as 
amongst value classes indicates the direction which individual in- 
equality lakes ; rural-urban and inter-district inequality add to the 
inequality of the state and county levies; but it is the variations 
in the treatment of individual properties by the assessors which 
is the very essence of the problem of assessment inequality, and 
it is the coefficient of dispersion, measuring the average degree of 
such inequality which furnishes the best index of assessment 
efficiency. These coefficients are presented in Table LXXXVI. 
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TABLE LXXXVI 

Inequality as Amongst Individual Properties 


REGION AND STATE 

Rural 

Urban 

All 

Coefficient of 

Coefficient of 

Coefficient 

of 

dispersion 


dispel sion 

dispersion 

Nevf England 

f 



Massachusetts . . 

Connecticut 

Maine .... 

23.76 

29.40 

34 13 



Middle Atlantic r 



New Yoik 

Pennsylvania , , 

New Jersey 

*35.53 

21 7 (N. Y. C only) 

32 2 

J 43 9 (Land) 

\ 30 4 (Buildings) 


South Atlantic 



North Carolina 

29.2 



Delaware 

32.2 

31.1 


Maryland... 

34,9 

37.7 

44 ] 26 

Virginia 

44 43 


West Virginia 

59 4 

52 33 

Florida . 

East South Central 

69.00 

68 92 


Mississippi 

40 77 



Tenneesee 

West South Central 

39 2 


35 

Arkansas 

41.80 



Texas 

48 

49 


East North Central 

f 16.35 (Southern and 

1 


Wisconsin . 

( Central) 

1 25 12 (CitieB) 



( 23 0 (Northern) 


Ohio . 

Indiana 

24 S3 

*3i .95 



r 



* 51.60 



( 36 5 (Chicago, before 


Illinois 

1 

j reassessment) 




| 20 0 (Chicago, aftei 


West North Central 

Iowa , . , ..... .... 


l reassessment) 


19.16 r 

/ 32 06 (Cities) 

\ 32 73 (Towns) 


Kansas . . 

Minnesota 

22 5 

(21.0 (Southern) 

19 7 


1 27.9 (Central) 
[33,2 (Northern) 

| 25 97 



Nebraska 

26 65 

■ 27 30 


North Dakota 

32 00 



Missouri . . . 

34 13 

34.67 


Mountain 

Colorado 

Pacific 

30.06 


... . 

California 

Qiegon . 

'50.20 

'48.00 

27 58 


With respect to the rural situation, the general average for the 
country is poor. Better than average assessments are found in 
some of the Midwestern states, with the least unsatisfactory situa- 
tion existing in certain sections of Wisconsin. The most unsatis- 
factory conditions are found in the South Atlantic, South Central, 
Mountain, and parts of the Pacific Coast regions, with the most 
glaring inequality existing in Florida, 

Most of these conclusions are based upon the results of the 
ratio studies. The conclusion with reference to the Far West is 
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based upon a variety of evidence, including field investigations, 
statements by official or quasi- official authorities and a few ratio 
studies. The latter, in some cases, have not been published in 
sufficient detail to make possible computation of the coefficient of 
dispersion, but the very wide ranges are indicative of very 
inequitable conditions. 

The evidence on urban assessment is not qnite so abundant *as 
m the case of rural assessments* However, such data as are avail- 
able indicate that the average is again poor. The ratio tests, 
field investigations and other evidence indicate that the assess- 
ments of the South Atlantic, South Central, and Mountain spates 
are least equitable. Progress has been made recently in some 
of the states of the Pacific Coast, e. g, } Oregon 'Urban assessments 
in New York and Connecticut have improved in recent years. It 
may also be mentioned that assessment techniques have been es- 
tablished and developed to tlie greatest extent m the larger cities 
of the country. (The development and present status of such 
techniques is discussed at length in the next section of the report.) 1 

This description of assessment conditions summarizes tlie facts 
found in the course of this survey. To enable us to grasp the 
significance of these facts, a logical analysis of the basic factors and 
forces which are involved must be made. 

Analysis and Interpretation 

Fundamental Theory: — “A Frame of Reference. ’ * — The two 
basic factors involved in the testing of the efficacy of the admin- 
istration of any governmental function are the difficulty of the task 
set before the governmental agency charged with its performance, 
and the competency of the administrative officers (including their 
equipment and facilities as well* as tlieir personal abilities) to cope 
with the task. These two factors are fundamental to an under- 
standing of problems in the field of public administration, and 
are somewhat akin to demand and supply, and stimulus and re- 
sponse, to an understanding of economic and psychological mat- 
ters. Around these two factors, all of the other foixes may be 
grouped, For example, one might take almost any function of 
government performed by local officers and group the principal 
conditioning forces about them as follows: (1) the difficulty of the 
task conditioned by (a) qualitative factors ; (b) quantitative fac- 
tors; (2) the ability of the administrative organization, conditioned 
by (a) the general tone of the entire local government; (b) the 
character and extent of state supervision and control. 

The Difficulty of the Task: Qualitative Factors . — With respect to 
the function of assessment, qualitative factors include circumstances 
which make the task of assessment either relatively simple or rela- 
tively complex. *A good example of this factor is heterogeneity of 
land types and topography. In areas where land is homogeneous, 


i Part III, tnfm , p, 255 et . sag . 
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values per acre are apt to be more similar and tlie task of assess- 
ment substantially less difficult, than in areas where lands vary 
widely in character. 

Quantitative Factors — Quantitative factors refer to the size of 
the task, geographically or numerically. Thus, the size of the task 
is greater in a county than in a town; in a large city than in a 
village. The qualitative factors may either offset or add to the 
effect of the quantitative factors. For example, in -a large city, 
where both multiplicity and complexity of property types obtain, 
both cf actors tend to make the task more difficult. On the other 
hand, a county wherein land types are very similar may be easier 
to assess than a town with a wide variety of industries and 
land uses. 

Competency op Administration : General Tone of Local Govern- 
ment. — The general tone of the entire local government administra- 
tion is an important matter. Assessment is one function in a com- 
plex of functions performed by a set of officials who have much 
in common. There is an average quality of administrative effi- 
ciency for this whole conglomeration of functions, with some 
functions administered better and others worse than this average. 
In a city dominated by a powerful political machine, is it not to 
be expected that corruption will manifest itself in all of the 
functions? In rural areas which have made little technological 
advance in general administrative efficiency, is it not to be expected 
that assessment administration will be non-specialized and inexpert? 

Character and Extent of State Supervision . — With respect to 
the character and extent of state supervision and control, this 
factor may have a substantial effect on local assessing by either 

(a) accelerating the rate of installation of modern systems or 

(b) stimulating assessors to try more conscientiously vnth existing 
facilities and using present methods. 

General Observations. — All of these factors exert their influence 
on the final result. One factor may be the crucial or deciding 
consideration in one state ; a different factor in another state. For 
example, the relatively good showing of Wisconsin rnral areas is 
undoubtedly due to its vigorous policy of state supervision; that 
of Iowa most probably to the fact that the task of assessment in 
the rural areas is simpler than in many other states because of 
the homogeneity of land types existing therein. 

Application op the “Frame op Reference.” Rural Assessment 
Inefficiency. — Applying this general analysis more comprehensively, 
it is immediately evident that the essential reason for the poor results 
of rural assessing is the wide disparity between the difficulty of 
the task of assessment and the nature of the assessing administra- 
tion. The placing of a capital value upon rural real property, 
even of an ordinary farm (which in fact is an intricacy of value 
elements of both home and economic enterprise) is really a very 
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complicated -and technical affair. It requires an exact knowledge 
of the physical characteristics of the properties ; an understanding 
of economic factors of value; sound judgment; and strict honesty. 
But all available data show very conclusively that, with slight 
exceptions, the assessing officials in rural communities have at the 
present time, few, at best, of these qualifications. Often they are 
impartial and try to assess all properties uniformly, but very rarely 
do they possess the technical equipment .and ability to make this 
attempt at fairness more than a case of “good intentions .’ 7 The 
field investigations which have been surveyed in this report hhve 
dwelt at length on the absence of such necessities as tax fliaps, 
reliable physical inventories of properties, and the economic 
analytical ability so necessary to good assessing. Many of the 
investigations have summarized the whole procedure as one of 
copying former rolls and making horizontal changes at sporadic 
intervals. Sometimes individual changes are made on the basis 
of general, rough familiarity with properties and values when a 
new assessor takes office. In the vast majority of rural communities, 
this is the most that is done. 

Explanation ; of Begressivity . — The discrepancy between the diffi- 
culty of the task and administrative competency is widest in the 
assessment of the most valuable properties. It is here that the 
prevalent method of assessing rural real property on the basis of 
general familiarity breaks down worst. For the range of knowledge 
of values possessed by the -average rural assessor does not include 
familiarity with the more valuable properties. Usually a small 
farmer himself, he cannot think in large enough terms to appraise 
valuable properties. Again, he may be unduly influenced by the 
importance of -a large taxpayer in the community. In either event, 
or in both events, the assessment of such properties makes the 
largest demands on administrative competency, and presents a task 
which the average assessor has utterly failed to meet. Because of 
his failure, the vast majority of taxpayers, who are owners of the 
smaller properties, -are unjustifiably penalized. 

Inter -Reactions of Difficulty of Task and Administrative Com- 
petency. — As in the case of demand and supply or stimulus and 
response, the one factor directly affects the other. For example, 
in rural assessing, heterogeneity of land types makes the task of 
assessment more difficult. One might immediately jump to the 
conclusion that therefore assessments should be less inequitable in 
those areas where lands are similar and homogeneous Hammar 
in his study of assessments in Missouri found, however, that there 
was a definite tendency for ai'eas of the latter type to be assessed 
worse than areas of the former type The explanation lay in the 
fact that the greater difficulty of the task in the case of the 
heterogeneous land type districts served as an incentive to more 
careful assessing, whereas the greater easiness of the task in the 
homogeneous land type districts led to the absence of exertion 
on the part of assessors. The result was that the difference between 
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the difficulty of the task and competency of administration was 
actually greater in the case of the districts which were easier to 
assess This was the particular reaction of the one factor upon 
the other found in rural areas of Missouri. Plowever, this stimulus 
does not necessarily produce this response. The more difficult to 
assess areas may be assessed with greater inequality, substantially 
the same degree of inequality, or as in Missouri, with less inequality. 

Rural and Urban Assessment Efficiency . — The frame of reference 
outlined above, particularly the last-discussed aspect, — inter- 
reactions of the fundamental factors of difficulty of task and 
competency of administration, — furnishes the key to the wide 
disparity in the present status of assessing methods and techniques 
in urban as compared with rural areas . 2 The system of local 
familiarity has worked inequitably m rural areas, but it resulted in 
intolerable assessments in the larger cities. For here, with the 
multiplicity and complexity of real estate types, the necessity for 
organization and system has been jmost pressing. Hence the 
response, the development of technical urban assessing methods 

It should be emphasized that the mere existence of such technical 
methods furnishes no guarantee that assessments are being made 
with more equity The evidence in Table LXXX gives no indication 
that urban assessments are better than rural In Delaware, Florida, 
Missouri, Texas, Virginia and Oregon, the difference between 
the urban and rural coefficient was so small as to be of negligible 
importance. In Pennsylvania, the urban assessments were slightly 
better; m West Virginia, the urban coefficient was smaller, but 
so high that it still indicated a case of extreme and glaring 
inequality. On the other hand, the rural coefficient was slightly 
lower in Maryland and in parts of Minnesota, and substantially 
lower in Iowa and Wisconsin These facts seem to be somewhat 
contrary to popular belief that urban assessments are better than 
rural. A partial explanation lies in the fact that the urban 
coefficients computed in the studies were to a large extent based 
upon properties in the smaller cities, where the advanced techniques 
and methods have made the least headway. However, it is also true 
that the task of assessing is considerably more difficult in cities, 
and in some cities this consideration of difficulty lias proven to be 
of more weight than the efforts made to cope with it. Moreover, 
xuolitical partisanship often rises to great heights in large urban 
centers, and this may result in a high degree of inequality even 
where technical systems are in existence 

To repeat, the mere existence of technical methods in the urban 
field does not mean that therefore urban assessments are better 
than rural. Where cities have failed to install technical systems, 
the results are undoubtedly worse than in rural localities, for the 
method of local familiarity does not break down c^iite so badly m 
rural communities. Where cities have installed such systems, the 


2 For data on the present status of assessing techniques, see Part III, mfra, 
PP* — * 
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results may not be much better than in rural localities if the degree 
of efficiency only counterbalances the greater difficulty of the task. 
On the other hand, the net result may be, and no doubt is, especially 
in some of the larger cities, greater equality in urban assessments, 
the degree of efficiency attained more than equaling the greater 
difficulty of the task. 

County Unit and Town (or Township) Unit Assessment Effi- 
ciency. — Conclusion . — A widely held belief which deserves more 
realistic consideration than it has thus far received is the conviction 
that the county unit of assessment has proven better than* the 
town or township unit. This belief has no basis in fact. According 
to the best available information, part of which is presented m 
Table LXXXII, assessments are worst m the county unit states, 
the South, the Southwest and the Par West. Why this should 
be so is readily explained with the frame of reference described 
above clearly in mind. The task of assessment is quantitatively 
greater in county unit states, and hence really more difficult. 
If the normal reaction had been the establishment of a competent 
organization to deal with it in the more difficult county form, the 
result might have been better assessments than in the town or 
township type. But the reaction has been quite the reverse. Two 
types of adjustment have most frequently occurred- (1) The 
employment of part-time deputies; (2) the degeneration of the 
entire system into self-assessment. The poor showing of the county 
unit states is not entirely caused by this one factor of 1 larger area. 
State stimulation and supervision have been non-existent or slight 
in most of the Southern states, for example, and the general 
governmental efficiency may be greater in the Northeast and 
Middle West; but on the whole the county unit in practice has 
usually been a detriment rathe* than an aid to good assessment 
in the past. There are exceptions, and with technical administra- 
tion the county might prove a better unit than the town or 
township. So far as the record goes, however, the county unit has 
made the poorer showing. 

Further analysis of the county unit of assessment will be made 
in the next section of the report, which is an analytical survey of 
proposals for the rectification of present assessment evils That 
these evils are extensive, that the real property tax is inequitably 
nnd regressively administered, are the conclusions which the survey 
of recent assessment conditions in the present section has 
mcontrovertibly established. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


EQUALIZATION 
Recent Tendencies and Practices 

As has been shown in Part I of this report, state equalization of 
the post-assessment type was at first generally made by legislative 
committees or boards composed of sectional* representatives, inter 
by ex officio state boards of equalization, and most recently by* state 
tax commissions or departments This trendy toward specialized 
administrative personnel was accompanied by’ a development of 
specialized technical methods In a number of states, the basis of 
equalization changed from political considerations to objective 
value data, and in these states the function came to he a technical 
statistical task. This type of equalization spurted forward in the 
period from 1917 to 1926, as a result of the federal stamp tax on 
real estate transfers which was then in force. For by a simple 
calculation, based on the amount of revenue stamps affixed to 
transfer deeds plus mortgages, it was possible to acquire large quan- 
tities of value data conveniently, and at little expense After the 
repeal of the law, in 1926, the further introduction of such objec- 
tive equalization declined, and in those states where it had been 
established, its quality deteriorated. It was very difficult to obtain 
reliable sales data in large quantities, since in most transfers the 
actual consideration is not stated. The tax was reimposed by the 
Revenue Act of 1932 and is now in force, but the influence of the 
deterioration of state equalization after 1926, coupled with both 
the unrepresentative nature (jf many sales records during the 
depression and the continuation of the decline in importance of the 
state levy on property, have combined to make state equalization 
considerably less effective than it was years ago. There are a 
number of states to which these observations do not apply, most 
notably, Wisconsin. This state lias continued even to improve and 
refine, and has adjusted its methods to changing economic circum- 
stances. Because its present practices constitute the highest develop- 
ment of state equalization in the United States, a description of 
the Wisconsin system is presented below. 1 

The Wisconsin System of Equalization 

The System Prior to 1925. — Prior to 1925, the .Wisconsin 
system of equalization was a variant of the sales ratio method 


i The description of state equalization given herein is based largely on 
? T. Roy Biough, decent Developments in Methods of Real Estate Equalization 
in Wisconsin,” Journal of Land, and Public Utility Economics, May 1934, 
p. 13T et seq. The methods are described in extensive detail in the Manual 
for Supervisors of Assessments, Field Statistician and Property Taw Employees 
of Gentral Office, published by the Wisconsin Tax Commission in 1931. 
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common in a number of states. The assessors of income or super- 
visors of assessments collected sales data which they sent to the 
Tax Commission. The accepted sales in each taxation district were 
assembled, and the total sales values and total assessed valuations 
of these properties aggregated. The total assessment of all the 
real estate in the district was then divided by this ratio, thus 
approximating the actual true value of the real property of the 
district. The most unique feature of the Wisconsin equalization 
prior to 1925 was the five-year moving average, true values of the 
four preceding yearsrbeing averaged with the current year. 

Factors Making for Change. — Objection that the sales method 
was too mechanical an operation had been made almost from its 
establishment (around 1903) in Wisconsin. 2 However, the method 
continued to he used until value trends developing after the world 
war caused a number of serious shortcomings to disclose themselves 
in bold relief. Commencing with 1921, a trend of decline in rural 
values set in, while urban land values, after a break, began an 
upward climb. The decline in rural values was accompanied by a 
marked decrease in the number of transfers of rural estate, and 
such sales as did transpire were, for the most part, forced liquida- 
tion sales of one kind or another. Moreover, diversification of rural 
property was increasing with the growth of summer resorts and 
suburban real estate developments, and transfers of such property 
came to dominate the sales ratios These ratios were obviously not 
representative of the mass of farm lands. Nor were the increas- 
ingly greater numbers of sales of vacant lots and small residences 
caused by extensive real estate subdivision activities resulting in 
representative urban ratios. In addition, the employment of the 
five-year moving average caused a. pronounced lag of equalized 
values behind real values of rural lands, making the tax load on 
Wisconsin farms, already hard enough to hear because of the 
decline of values and earnings, still more burdensome. Because 
of these conditions and circumstances, the necessity for modifica- 
tions in the system became acute, and important changes were 
finally adopted in 1925 3 Since that year, the five-year moving 
average has been abolished and the whole system has been improved 
and refined in various ways. 

Modifications Made In 1925. — 1 . Abolition of the Five-Year 
Moving Average . — In place of the five-year moving average, the 
commission has adopted a system whereby current values are the 
starting points or base values for the subsequent yeai\ The method 
is described in the Manual for Supervisors of Assessments pub- 
lished by the Tax Commission in 1931 as follows; 

11 A base value for the real estate of a taxation district must not 
be changed without evidence to substantiate the change. A value 
good enough to be recommended to the county boafd one year must 
not be lightly cast aside the next year. 

2 For further detail, see Blougli, op. cit., pp. 140-141. 

8 Ibid. pp. 141-143. 
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“Such, base value, on the other hand, must not be allowed to 
remain as it is without evidence. 

“These two requirements are not paradoxical although they may 
seem to be. The base figure was used the year before as the 
recommended taxation-district value. The presumption that it is 
correct can be overturned only by evidence showing that the value 
has changed. On the other hand, the value of a taxation district 
may have changed considerably over the year. It requires work 
and evidence to show that no change has taken place in such value 
before the supervisor is privileged to allow ’it to remain at the 
same figure for another year.” 4 

2. Refinement by Extensive Sub-Classification . — Secondly, the 
former crude rural-urban, land-improvement classification has 
been superseded by a far more detailed subclassification of real 
property. By detailed subclassification, it is possible to make an 
equalisation which is more appropriate to the actual value trends 
of component subaverages, and hence to “build up” more accurate 
taxation district values, 

“In 1925, the commission for the first time required the local 
assessor, when making his assessment, to classify real estate on 
the basis of use. The assessor in city and village is required to 
classify real estate into (a) residential, (b) mercantile, (c) manu- 
facturing, (d) agricultural. The assessor in the town is required to 
classify property into (d) agricultural, (e) marsh, cut-over and 
waste, (f) timber, (a) residential, which also includes such mer- 
cantile and manufacturing property as is located in towns. 

“The supervisor of assessments is required to use this classi- 
fication in copying sales and assessments so far as it is possible . . . 

“We have learned much about the ratio method and the assess- 
ment of property since the abotfe classification was put into effect 
in 1925. We now know that the assessor rarely assessed property 
in different classes at the same level or standard of value . . . 
To apply a ratio of 58 per cent derived from sales of residential 
property to a large volume of mercantile properly assessed at a 
slightly lower ratio and to manufacturing property assessed at 45 
per cent, as we found after the classification was adopted was being 
done in one of our large cities, is not doing justice by the task which 
the legislature has given us to perform. ” 5 

3. Added Flexibility. — Thirdly, in place of a rigidly mechanical 
mathematical computation, the process of equalization in Wisconsin 
has become one which attempts to “ adjust ” to circumstances in a 
flexible manner. The supervisor no longer simply collects and 
collates sales data. Instead, a large number of alternative methods 
are now open to him. 

The sales rati# method is now only one alternative, and is to be 
used with discretion when employed. The supervisor is required 


4 Manual, p. 88. 

5 Manual, pp. 104-105, 
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to have copied from the office of the register of deeds all recorded 
sales, the important facts of the sales being recorded on sales cards 
furnished by the Tax Commission. These sales, however, are to be 
used only after investigation of their bona fide character. This 
investigation may be made in two ways: sales may be either 
“officed” or * ‘fielded. 5 * In the former ease, inquiry into the 
usability of sales and the amount of the actual consideration involved 
is obtained chiefly by correspondence ; in the. latter, by actually 
visiting the projoerty and conversing with one or both of the 
parties to the transaction. 0 The sales ratio method, in this 
refined form, and with the ratios computed for and applied 
by classes as described above, is to be considered reliable only if 
at least 10 per cent of the property of the class is represented in 
the property sold. If less than 10 per cent of the property is repre- 
sented, the sales ratio method is not to be used as the sole determi- 
nant of the valuation of a taxation district. 7 

A second method open to the supervisors is the appraisal method. 
With respect to the employment of this method, rules have been 
laid down as to representativeness of sample. In some cases, a 
single composite ratio may be computed ; in others, a separate ratio 
for each type of property is necessary. In either event, the method 
is still a “ratio” method, appraisals made by the supervisors being 
taken as the basis of comparison instead of sales. 8 

Where the local assessments are considered to be extremely faulty, 
a third method is to be applied, called the “mass assessment.” 
In such cases, the locally made assessments are to be entirely dis- 
regarded, no ratios at all being computed Instead, the supervisor 
is to make a valuation of the tax district by a wholesale appraisal. 
The land of the district is to be divided into classes and grades, unit 
values established and applied, and the results summated to give 
total land values The improvements of the town are then to be 
appraised, also in wholesale fashion, and the two summations added 
to give the total value of the taxation district. Sometimes a still 
more hasty wholesale appraisal is made, called a “mass estimate,” 
as a check on either the sales method, the appraisal method, or a 
combination of the two, in districts where the local assessments are 
considered to be poor but still usable 8 

d. Delegation of Powers . — Uniformity of Practice . — A consider- 
able degree of decentralization accompanied this increased flexibil- 
ity of the new system. Or perhaps it is more accurate to charac- 
terize the change as one from unitary government to a strong 
federal government. Prior to 1925, it was the central office which 
had largely determined district taxation values, on the basis of 

0 The latter method is recommended by the Tax Commission because it tends 
to give the supervisors not only better results with respect to the specific 
properties in question, but also a first-hand knowledge of Inarket values and 
factors of value in general. Manual^ pp. 92-93. 

7 Manuals pp. 1 05-1 00. 

s Manual, pp, 106-118 

0 Slough, op. tit; p, 145 and Manual, pp. 119-121. 
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sales data submitted by the supervisors. Under the new system, 
the supervisors were granted wide discretion. They are permitted 
to employ the sales ratio method, the appraisal ratio method, the 
“mass estimate,” and the “mass assessment,” singly or in any 
combination, in order to build up their district taxation values 
More extensive surveillance o£ the supervisors than before has been 
found necessary under the new system in order to bring about 
general uniformity of practice. This need lias been met by requir- 
ing the supervisors to make frequeni reports to the central office, 
and also through close supervision by the member of the Tax Com- 
mission in charge of property tax work and his field men . 10 

Concluding Observations on The Wisconsin System.— The 
outstanding feature of the Wisconsin system of equalization is the 
wide choice of alternative methods open to the supervisors, thus 
permitting flexibility of adjustment to particular conditions There 
is no doubt that it is the most advanced type of state equalization in 
the country today. But the potential ability of equalization, even 
at its best, to improve matters is definitely limited. We may 
best approach this general problem by analyzing equalization from 
two different points of view: (a) As the major remedy for inequit- 
able assessments; (b) as a corrective, supplementary and secondary 
to state supervision and control. 

Equalization as the Major Remedy for Inequitable Assessments 

Theoretical discussion and actual legislative policies have long 
advanced beyond considering equalization as the major remedy 
for inequitable assessments. Below is a brief summary of the 
reasons why state equalization holds little prospect for substantial 
reform. 

I. Attacks Only Incidentally The Most Important Problem. 
— In the first place, state equalization as its name implies, has for 
its chief purpose the equalization of the slate levy on property. 
In some states, indeed, the local assessments are not affected at all 
For example, in Wisconsin, the state equalization is part of an 
apportionment of the state tax by counties. Hence the valuations 
made by the local assessors are entirely unaltered by the equaliza- 
tion. The same is true of New York and a number of other states. 
Since it is the local levies which are of chief significance, state 
equalization thus leaves out the essence of the problem in a number 
of states, and touches it in only incidental fashion in the others. 

II. Corrects Crudely, As Amongst Averages— Secondly, even 
where equalization orders affect the local rolls, they do so only in 


10 B lough, op. o it., pp. 146-147. 
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an average fashion . 11 For even where tax commissions have the 
power to order changes in assessments of individual properties, by 
the very nature of the task, the great bulk of the work must be 
concerned with adjustments as amongst entire localities, or at best 
of subclasses of real property, without reference to the deviations 
from these averages. In the correspondence with the state tax 
officials carried on by the writer largely in connection with Part II 
of this report, the writer was informed by tax commissions or 
state boards of equalization possessing the power of equalizing as 
amongst individual properties that such equalizations were rarely 
made?, and usually only on appeal. 

III. Remedial Rather Than Preventative In Nature. — In the 
third place, as a method of improving the quality of a state property 
levy in a rather crude average way, equalization is not a commend- 
able means for achieving even this rather unambitious end. For 
the system first allows the ill to develop before it attempts a 
remedy. As Professor Caii C. Plehn has put it: <c As everyone 
knows ‘ equalization J after the assessment has been, made fails. It 
is predestined to fail. An audit after the cashier has run away 
with the funds, is of interest for historical purposes only. It is a 
pre-audit that protects. It is equalization before, not after, assess- 
ment that is effective . 5 512 

Summary. — It was the belief that preventative measures would 
be far more effective, coupled with the realization of the limitations 
of state equalization in failing to attack the problem of individual 
inequality which caused the development of state supervision as 
a method of improving assessments. In general, it is now uni- 
versally agreed that supervision is a better method than equaliza- 
tion, and the latter no longer ranks as the major method of improv- 
ing assessments. 

State Equalization as a Subsidiary Method of Reform 

The Concept. — The concept of state equalization as a helpful 
supplement to state supervision is well illustrated by the writings 
of Prof. Harley L. Lutz. Prof. Lutz puts his faith in vigorous 
state supervision, but believes that such inequalities as still remain 
after every effort has been made to prevent them by energetic state 
guidance and supervision should be corrected by equalization. 


n It is of importance to note that the word “average” is used in its technical 
statistical sense, and with all the connotations thereof. One frequently hears 
the phrase “level of assessments” as descriptive of the average assessment 
ratio, as e . “The present level of assessment in New York is 90 per cent.” 

However, in actuality the assessment ratios tend to group themselves around 
an average in a more or less regular hell-shaped curve. The term “level” 
is theiefore a misnomer, the correct term is “average assessment ratio.” 

12 Carl 0. Plehn, “An Ideal System of State and Local Taxation,” Taxa- 
tion in Washington , Papers and Discussions of the State Tax Conference at 
the University of Washington, May 27-29, 1914, Bull., University of Washing- 
ton, ex. ser. No, 12, p. 210 
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Moreover, Prof. Lute believes that the mere knowledge on the part 
of assessors that equalization is being made has a salutory effect on 
assessors toward diminishing the need for it. 

“It has been often observed throughout the United States that 
the principal inequalities in the distribution of the tax burden 
appear in the original assessment, and that the subsequent equaliz- 
ing procedure does not always make adequate correction. Preven- 
tion is much better than cure. The tax commission should be able 
to prevent inequalities from appearing so far as this can be done 
by supervising the assessors m their work. J 

“The most active supervision of the original assessment will not * 
wholly suffice, however, for the detection and correction of all in- 
equalities in valuation The tax commission shtmld have extensive 
powers of review and equalization which should not stop at a 
mere adjustment among counties, hut which should extend clown to 
the local taxing districts, to any class of property, and, if necessary, 
to the individual assessments. The mere possession of such powers 
is in this instance also insurance against the necessity of excessive 
use. If the tax commission is actively equipping itself with such 
knowledge of the facts as will enable it to check up and correct the 
local return, the very existence of these data and the possibility of 
their use act as a powerful incentive to the local officials ni * 

Critical Analysis. — General . — As presented m the preceding 
paragraphs, this concept of equalization is the accepted doctrine 
amongst many authorities, and in this subordinate role, state equal- 
ization is generally considered with approval The writer does not 
agree. In his opinion, the whole system of equalization is a plant 
not worth cultivating, for it bears few flowers and attracts many 
weeds. It diverts attention and effort away from thoroughgoing 
improvements, and offers little *in return. Perhaps the reasons for 
this opinion will be more apparent after these alternative methods 
of improvement will have been considered. For the present, let us 
examine more closely the concept of state equalization as presented 
by Prof. Lute. 

The Validity of the Basie Assumption of the Concept , — In the 
first place, this concept is grounded fundamentally on the supposi- 
tion that state supervision will bring about satisfactory results in 
the majority of cases. But experience has shown that there is still 
plenty of equalizing to do even where the tax commissions pursue 
vigorous policies of supervision. And if state supervision leaves 
much for equalization to remedy, and if equalization operates on a 
wholesale, average scale, leaving many individual inequalities, and 
almost entirely failing to attack the problem of the equitable dis- 
tribution of the local levy, is not general mediocrity hi the results 
of the system to he expected? Unless supervision is capable of 

is H. L, Lutz, The Georgia /System of Revenue , 1930, p. 112. 

ii H. L. Lutz, “TIig State Tax Commission and tiie Property Tax,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. XCY, May 1921, 

p. 280. 
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bringing about good assessments in the vast majority of tax dis- 
tricts, the logical foundation of the newer concept of equalization 
crumbles, and the effectiveness of the whole system becomes open 
to serious question. 

Equalization as a Psychological Deterrent . — In the second place, 
it is very doubtful that state equalization, even at its best, acts 
as a psychological deterrent to undervaluation and inequality. 
Indeed, it would appear that the mere existence of equalization 
may very well provide a stimulus to poor work on the part of the 
local officials. To those assessors who wish to discriminate as 
amongst individual properties, or to undervaluate horizontally, the 
system of equalisation makes no threat of punishment. Such 
assessors have nothing to lose by attempting to carry out their 
wishes. The most that can happen is that the state officials may 
undo their work, and even then in only a crude average manner. 
Thus this type of assessor has nothing to lose and something to 
gain by attempting that which even if discovered will neither injure 
him nor penalize liis community. But let us start off with the 
proposition that most assessors are honest, but rather indifferent, 
which is a fair characterization of the average situation. Would 
not most assessors be encouraged into further inertia and laxity, 
feeling that another set of officials will try to straighten out matters 
anyway? Is it not probable that the sense of responsibility is 
weakened and diffused by the system of equalization rather than 
strengthened ? 

Conclusions . — Aside from this psychological consideration, which 
probably has varying effects on different men, and the average effect 
of which is somewhat conjectural, it appears to the writer that the 
newer concept of state equalization- is only slightly more commend- 
able than the older one. It assumes that supervision will take care 
of the majority of the eases, but in actual practice this has not been 
the case. As a matter of fact, the necessity for state equalizing has 
continued to he of substantial proportions even where supervision 
has been very energetic The result is that the limitations of and 
objections to equalization as a major remedy have been applicable 
to equalization as a supplement to supervision. 

Local Equalization 

Present Status op Local Equalization. — The following sum- 
mary description, made in a study of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board on property taxation fairly represents the present 
status of local equalization in the United States: 

^The consensus of opinion as expressed in the reports of the 
various states seems to be that the revision of assessments by county 
boards is generally unsatisfactory. The county Board is usually 
subject to the same influences that bear on the local assessors. The 
same tendency to undervalue property is evident in their adjust- 
ments. Just as the original assessor tends to set a low valuation 
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upon the property over which he has jurisdiction, so the county 
board tends to keep the assessments of property within the borders 
of its county below the general level of assessment for the state 
as a whole, if possible, in order to lighten the burden of the state 
tax. 

“One reason for the failure of county boards to equalize property 
valuations is the personnel of such boards. In most cases they are 
composed of ex-officio members, and the equalization of assessments 
is only one of the minor duties of a board member. The ex-officio 
members, moreover, usually have little experience in the valuation 
of property and are frequently less able to judge values corrSetly 
than arc the local assessors themselves ” 15 t 

Efforts Toward More Effective Local Equalization — In 
some of the states, an attempt lias been made to develop more 
technical and impartial local equalization. For the most part these 
attempts have come through the extension of the authority of the 
state. Thus, in Louisiana and Oklahoma, the State Tax Commis- 
sion appoints one of the three members of the parish (Louisiana) 
and county (Oklahoma) boards. 10 These boards are authorized to 
make adjustments as between individual properties, and hence it 
would appear that the arm of the state has reached down a long 
way in these commonwealths. In Wisconsin, the county equaliza- 
tion is generally made by the technically skilled and experienced 
supervisors of assessments. Although the law does not oblige the 
county board of supervisors, in whose hands the equalization is 
legally lodged, to accept the equalization of tax districts prepared 
by these representatives of the Tax Commission, this is the usual 
practice. Thus, in 1931, sixty-two out of seventy-one counties 
accepted the figures of the supervisors. 17 The methods used in this 
county equalization are those usdtl for purpose of the state equaliza- 
tion, described above. The valuations of individual properties are 
not altered, the equalization being confined to adjustments as 
amongst the localities within the county affected. This general 
practice of state advice and co-operation in local equalization is 
also carried on by the field force of the State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners in Indiana. 

In addition to the states mentioned above, there are instances 
of vigorous objective attempts at equalization by local boards them- 
selves, as for example, Westchester, Broome and Erie counties in 
New York. 18 But on the whole, the present day situation with 
respect to local equalization is very unsatisfactory, the task being 
performed either perfunctorily or with political considerations 
dominating. 

15 National Industrial Conference Board, State and Local Taxation of Prop- 
erty, 1930, pp 61-62. 

18 See Part II, p$. 162 and 166, supra. 

n H. M. Groves, “Property Tax Institutions in Wisconsin,” Bulletin of the 
National Tax Association, Dec. 1933, p. 77 

18 See Report of the New Yo^Jo State Cfommission for the Revtston of the 
Tax Laws, 1932, Memorandum No. 3, pp, 34-36. 
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The Improvement of Local Equalization as a Method of Reform 

As for the potentiality of assessment reform through improve- 
ment of local equalization, some measure of assessment reform could 
be effected. It is true that a good local equalization could get 
nearer to the individual inequality problem than a good state 
canalization, although any sort of an equalization must deal with 
properties in more or less average fashion. Some good, perhaps, 
could be accomplished by having* the local boards composed of 
technically competent officials appointed by the state tax agency. 
Mo£l probably, unless changes were also made in the original 
assessing organization and procedure, these officials, if permitted to 
revise individual assessments, would have so much drastic revising 
to do that there would be a continual friction between the state 
and the localities. On the other hand, if they were not to be 
permitted to revise individual assessments, the crux of the problem 
would remain unattacked. As for the possibility of technical, non- 
partisan equalization by local officials, the record gives no basis for 
optimism. But even were this a good probability, would it not 
be better to strive for good original assessment rather than good 
equalization? Is not the mere existence of equalization an admis- 
sion of the lack of confidence in the possibility of really satisfactory 
initial assessments? Why attempt to improve and perfect a treat- 
ment which, even at its best, makes provision first for allowing 
people to become ill and then offers a cure, and not a very good 
one at that. Is is not better to focus attention and effort on the 
preventative ? 


Conclusions with Respect to Equalization 

State equalization has in some r cases reached a high degree of 
technical excellence, but its potentialities for substantial reform 
are very limited. For by its very nature it deals with averages, 
and touches only lightly the heart of the problem, namely individual 
inequality. As a supplement to supervision, the scope of its opera- 
tions, if supervision were really adequate, would be to decline as 
supervision increased in vigor. Actually, in most cases of vigorous 
state supervision, energetic state equalization is also undertaken 
and it has been found that vigorous supervision still leaves much 
equalizing to do. The more there is for equalization to accomplish, 
the more applicable become the objections to and limitations of 
equalization as a major method of reform, namely, its remedial 
rather than preventative character, and its emphasis on the state 
levy and averages whereas the most important type of inequality 
is that between individual property owners for purposes of local 
levies 

liocal equalization, with relatively few exceptions, has made an 
extremely poor showing, nor is it worthwhile attempting to improve 
it. For by so -doing, it is an admission of defeat of the hope of 
equitable original assessments. 
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* Indeed, that is precisely what the whole system o£ multiple 
equalization amounts to; assumption of the impossibility of good 
initial assessing, and adjustment to this assumption. It is a 
development of what, from the point of view of short-sighted 
expediency, appeared to be the easiest way out. This cumulative 
accretion of patch-work has resulted in a complicated duplicator^ 
pyramiding of boards, constituting an extreme case of overlapping, 
uneconomical, and ineffective governmental administration What- 
ever good the whole system of equalization, may do toward the 
betterment of assessments is more than counterbalanced by the 
harm it does in diverting attention from the far more effective 
methods of reform which may be undertaken/ From this wider 
viewpoint, are not the establishment and improvement of equaliza- 
tion actually obstacles rather than aids to the development of 
equitable assessment of real property? 
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EFFORTS TOWARD IMPROVEMENT OF REAL PROPERTY 
TAXATION BY INDUCING OR FORCING FULL-VALUE 
• ASSESSMENTS 

Somewhat apart from the main current of recent efforts toward 
the improvement of (assessments by supervision and equalization 
is a group of plans wherein this end is sought through the method 
of inducing or forcing assessments at full value. This group con- 
sists of the proposal for the separation of the sources of state and 
local revenue ; the plan of apportionment of the state levy by local 
expenditures; stringent tax-rate limitation; the use of assessed 
valuations as a criterion for the apportionment of state-adminis- 
tered, locally-shared taxes , and the proposal to condition state aid 
on full-value assessments. Many of these plans have widely differ- 
ing objectives, their operation on assessments being often in the 
nature of by-products. Thus, the elimination of the incentive on 
the part of assessors to undervalue competitively in order to avoid 
part of the state levy was only one of the many objectives of the 
policy of separation of sources. Apportionment by expenditure 
was designed specifically as a remedy for such competitive under- 
valuation The stimulus toward full-value assessments believed to 
be generated by the employment of assessed valuations as a criterion 
in apportionment formulae of state-administered, locally-shared 
taxes is a partial consideration in the construction of such formulae. 
The pressure toward full-value assessments which tax-rate limita- 
tion may conceivably generate was a more important objective years 
ago than in the tax-rate limitation 'movement of recent times. The 
proposal to condition state aid on full-value assessments is aimed 
exclusively at bettering assessments, although it might have other 
effects. Because of the importance of some of these devices in other 
ways besides assessments, some consideration will be given to such 
other aspects, although attention will center principally around their 
actual and probable effect on assessments. Since all of the plans 
are grounded on the desirability of full-value assessments, our dis- 
cussion may well start with a consideration of the nature of the 
case for the full-value standard. 

Tlie Case for Full- Value Assessments 

Prior to the present depression, assessments had very rarely been 
made at full value. As has been shown in Part II of this report, 
property has been commonly assessed at less than full value, and 
at averages as low sometimes as 50 per cent, 33 p<jvr cent and even 
25 per cent. It is generally agreed by tax authorities that the full- 
value standard is superior to such fractional bases. Restricting the 
discussion to the problem of assessment inequality, the advantages 
of the full-value standard are set forth below. 


[ 234 ] 
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I Inequalities More Conspicuous. — Favoritism More Diffi- 
cult. — In the first place, experience has shown that once the asses- 
sor has departed from the full-value standard, there is no end to 
the indefiniteness of subsequent standards, and to the exercise of 
discretion and favoritism which inevitably follows. Under the full- 
value standard the public knows that assessments are supposed to 
be at approximately market value, and taxpayers can more readily 
perceive whether they are being discriminated against. When the 
standard is a fraction of full value, the average ratio often becomes 
a matter of guesswork and approximation, alid favoritism ma y be 
pi^acticed with far greater ease. Injustice is the more provable, 
moreover, because inequalities do not stand out so markedly and 
public opinion is less aware of irregularities. For example, if 
assessments are generally made at a 25 per cent average, and if 
one property is assessed at 12 y 2 per cent and another at 50 per 
cent, this difference does not make so great an impression on tax- 
payers as if the one property were assessed at 50 per cent, and 
the other at 200 per cent, as would be the case under a 100 per cent 
standard. The explanation lies of course in the fact that the tax 
rate would be four times as high as the former case; hence the 
37 14 point differential is really equivalent to the 150 point 
differential. 

II. Better Chance for Correction of Inequalities. — The above 
example illustrates another disadvantage of the depreciated value 
basis. In the second situation, a 200 per cent assessment might 
be contested and lowered, In the former case, the taxpayer would 
often be unaware of the actual average ratio and might allow the 
50 per cent assessment to go through without complaint. And 
moreover, even if he did contest it, it is harder to prove inequality 
than overvaluation since the fcftrner is less absolute and more in- 
definite. 1 

Summary. — In summary, we may say that the full-value stand- 
ard of assessment makes inequalities more conspicuous, and in- 

1 The case for tlic possibility of relief under the full-value standard as 
compared with the case for relief under a fractional standard is not so 
one-sided as it once was. On the one hand, decisions of courts made in the 
90’s had held that property valued above the average of the community, but 
not above its actual worth was entitled to no relief other than that the tax 
officials might be compelled to increase all the lower assessments. The reason- 
ing was that the legal requirements of full valuation would make relief by 
reduction illegal. The full-value requirement is now generally regarded as 
merely a means for achieving uniformity, and therefore no bar to reduction. 
See “Remedies for Unequal Property Tax Assessments,” Note in Harvard 
Lam Review, Vol. 46, April 1933, pp. 1000-100G. On the other hand, the 
trend of recent opinions is that an assessment made at more than full value 
is not entitled to relief unless it is shown that the property is being over- 
assessed relatively^ to the rest of the property of the community (except in 
cases where the overvaluation is bo pronounced and gross that it may be 
entitled to relief under the heading of “constructive fraud/’) See American 
Law Reports , Vol 87, p. 1296, ct seq and cases cited therein, especially 
Bloman-Polh Go. v. City of Detroit et al 261 Michigan 689, 247 N. W. 95 
(March 1, 1933). 
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creases the possibilities of correction through complaints of tax- 
payers. These considerations combine to make the assessor more 
careful and fair in Ills work, and better the chances for rectifying 
the errors which do occur. 

Separation of Sources 

Expectations : Optimistic. — High hopes that assessments would 
be very considerably improved by the inauguration of separation 
of sources were held At one time. Thus the California Commission 
on Revenue and Taxation of 1906 in recommending the policy had 
declared, “It is indisputable that separation would abolish the 
chief incentive to and cause for undervaluations and remove the 
chief source of the existence of discriminations.” 2 The reasoning 
was as f ollows : “ If there were no slate tax to be apportioned among 
the counties, on the basis of the local assessed valuation, there 
would be no object or inducement to the assessor or to the citizens 
of the county to obtain a low valuation. In fact there would be 
more inducements to the assessor to assess the property as nearly 
as possible at its full market value in order to avoid inequalities 
between the citizens among his constituents, and to protect him- 
self against the charge of favoritism. The probability is, that in 
order to enjoy the advertising effect of a low tax rate the general 
inclination would be for the assessor to raise the valuation rather 
than reduce 

Expectations: Pessimistic. — The above position was vigorously 
attacked by Prof. T. S. Adams at about this time. His analysis 
of the probable effect of the establishment of separation of sources 
on assessments was very different: “The influences or factors 
responsible for inefficient assessment work are so numerous that the 
desire to evade state taxes is really a negligible consideration. 
Enumerate these factors — first, the inherent difficulties of the task, 
next, the political atmosphere in which the assessor too often works ; 
then, the insufficient time, insufficient pay, desire to evade county 
taxation, desire to favor personal friends and political associates — 
enumerate these factors, and it is plain, without reference to 
experience, that the mere discontinuance of state taxation of general 
property can work no appreciable improvement. ’ H 

Actual Results. — Time has shown that Prof. Adams was right. 
Neither in California nor in any of the other states where the 
policy has been applied lias it brought about full-value assessments. 
For example, the California Tax Commission which reported in 
1929 declared, “Eighteen years' experience under the system of 
separation shows that the withdrawal of the state direct tax has 

2 Report of the Commission on Revenue and Taxation the State of Cali- 
fornia, 1906, p. 79. 

pp, 62-63. 

*T. S. Adams, "Separation of the Souices of State and Local Revenues 
as a Program of Tax Reform,” Proceedings of the Rational Tax Association } 
1907, p. 622. 
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not brought, about an improvement in the assessment of property. 
In fact an examination of the situation indicates that conditions 
today are worse than they were when the 1906 Commission drew 
its indictment. ,,B Again, Dr Mabel Newcomer, the writer of an 
authoritative treatise on Separation of Sources, lias observed in a 
recent article, “In those stales where separation still obtains, the 
hoped-for full-value assessments have not been achieved. 

The explanation lies along* the line of thought suggested by Prof. 
Adams. Doubtless the attempt to evade the* state tax had been an 
important cause of undervaluation origimlly . But merely eliminat- 
ing this incentive subsequently is not enough tp cause a movement 
in the opposite direction. One cannot heal a man who has been 
stabbed by merely removing the knife. In stales which have tried 
separation the assessors have made no energetic effort to assess 
at full value. They have continued to do just about the same sort 
of work as before, — and even worse, because one of the concomitants 
of the policy thus far has been the loss of interest by tlie state in 
assessments, and decline in state supervision and guidance. 7 

“Separation with Supervision” 

Undaunted by the record, the advocates of separation have not 
yet given up hope. Why, they ask, could not separation be linked 
with supervision, thus gaining the elimination of an incentive to 
undervalue while retaining, or even strengthening state supervision? 
Thus, the special investigating commission of Vermont which 
reported in 1930, after recommending the abolition of the state 
property tax, asserted: 

“Though the state relinquish its power to tax listed property, 
it is still responsible for the proper valuation of such property, 
and the commission believes that the state tax department should 
play a greater part in the matter of local finances. With the 
elimination of a slate tax, any activity on the part of the state 
could not be construed as being a mercenary interference. Equaliza- 
tion of the tax burden on the many parcels of property in each 
taxing unit is basic in a just tax system and the principal step to 
secure equalization is correct valuation. The state tax commis- 
sioner can be a material aid in bringing this to pass and the com- 
mission believes that listers will welcome his assstance 5>s 

Practicability: Pro. — The principle of separation with super- 
vision is not a new one. Long ago, Prof. Edwin B. A. Seligman 

s Final Report of the California Tax Commission , 1929, p. 45 

6 M, Newcomer, “Tendencies m State and Local Finance and their Relation 
to 'State and Local Taxation,” Political Science Quarterly, March 1928, p. 11. 

7 See in this connection J. W. Mai tin and C. M. Stephenson. “Aspects 
of the Movement Towaid Separation of Sonices of Stale and Local Revenue,” 
The Tax Magazine , Feb., 1933, p. 04 ci seq ; and M. Newcomei, Separation of 
State and Loral Revenues in the United States , Columbia Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law, Vol. LX XVI, No 2, 1917, p. 185. 

a Report of the Vermont State Tax Commission, 1930, p. 52. 
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pointed out that the relinquishment of the state real property tax 
did not necessarily involve diminution of state supervision over 
the administration of the local real property tax, when he stated 
that “ the relegation of the general property tax to the local 
divisions would not in any way conflict with the principle of effective 
central control over local assessments. Separation of source is one 
thing; control of administration is quite another thing. The 
warmest advocates of a more efficient administration through cen- 
tralization are not in^any way precluded from lending their sup- 
* port * to the policy of separation. Let us not confuse things so 
essentially disparate . ” 9 

t 

Practicability: Con. — On the other hand, disbelief in the 
possibility of the compatability of state supervision and separation 
was vigorously expressed by Prof. T. S. Adams: “In the winter’s 
opinion it is idle and academic — in the worst sense — to say that we 
can have general or central supervision over local taxes without the 
central jurisdiction making active use of the same basis of taxa- 
tion. Theoretically, yes — -practically, no. What local government 
in the United States would brook control and supervision by a state 
body which had no vital or real interest in the taxes and assessments 
concerned? On the other hand, what American legislature would 
make the appropriation necessary to maintain an effective central 
commission unless that commission were actively engaged in super- 
vising assesssments which the state government itself was to 
utilize ?” 10 

Analysis op the Issue. — The point at issue is still unresolved. 
To the writer it appears that both men were partially right. Prof. 
Adams in the short run; Prof. Seligman in the long run. Thus 
far, it is true, such cases of a defenite and relatively permanent 
policy of separation of sources as have occurred have been accom- 
panied by a pronounced diminution of state supervision. On the 
other hand, the concept that the state has a responsibility for the 
quality of local tax administration irrespective of the importance of 
a state property tax has been making headway in a number of the 
eastern states. Moreover, the prevalence of state supervision in 
other fields of state and local government indicates that the con- 
cept of narrow state responsibility in the field of assessment, as 
set forth by Professor Adams, is contrary to the accepted American 
conception of state supervision over local administration. 

Education . — In the field of education, the concept of state 
responsibility conceived in a wide sense has long been the accepted 
one. The inauguration of active and successful state leadership in 


® Edwin R, A. Seligman, "The Separation of State an$ Local Revenues,” 
constituting chap, xi of tlie Essays in Tawatxon, Eighth Edition, 1913, 
pp. 367-368. 

20 T. S, Adams, ‘‘Separation of State and Local Revenues,” Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. LVI1I, March, 1915, 
pp. 134-135, 
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tlie field of local school administration by Horace Mann and Henry 
Barnard in New England in the first half of the nineteenth century 
was followed by universal acceptance of the principle by all the 
states later, and the development of the methods and ideas of 
these men and their followers. 11 

At the present time, m addition to direct administration of state 
schools of various types, the state actively participates in the 
supervision of the administration of local schools. The various 
types of control employed include the mechanisms of reports; 
periodic inspection; dissemination of advice^ by means of conven- 
tions of superintendents, teachers 7 institutes, and correspondence; # 
the prescription of the course of study ; prescription of text loooks ; 
and the examination of candidates for teaching positions. To be 
more specific on the statutory situation, general advisory and 
supervisory powers are possessed by a state administrative agency 
in practically all of the states. In some forty-four states, the state 
agency sets qualifying examinations, constituting an important 
indirect control of personnel. In some thirty states, the state may 
prescribe the course of study ; and in about twenty-nine states, either 
the choice of text books may be limited to selection from a list 
prepared by the state agency or the text hooks are directly prescribed 
by the state authorities. 12 

Health — Similarly with respect to health administration. After 
the establishment of the first state board of health by Massachusetts 
in 1869, other commonwealths followed soon afterward, and from 
small beginnings the state has come to be entrusted with large 
powers of supervision over local health administration. 13 Indeed, 
the main lines of local health activity are generally laid down by 
the use of the ordinance-making power, which has been granted 
to the state health agency in qjrery state but one. 

In all but six states, the state supervising officials are authorized to 
take over the complete administration of the local health service. 
Upon the failure of a local boarej to enforce the rules and regula- 
tions of a state department, or to handle the administration of the 
local office efficiently, the state department may step in, and 

See E. P. Cubberly, Public Education in the United States, 1919 p. 155 
et seq; and by the same author, Public School Administration , 1910, pp. 1-34. 

12 S, Wallace, State Supervision over Cities in the United States, 14)28, 
chap. v. 

13 The Asiatic cholera had invaded Massachusetts in 1849 and a state com- 
mission had been appointed to propose a plan foi a sanitary survey. The com- 
mission recommended, amongst other tilings, that each town be lequired to 
appoint a board of health .and that a supervisory state board be established. 
Some twenty years later, a state board with powers limited to making investi- 
gations, gathering information, disseminating advice and framing legisla- * 
tion, was established It may be mentioned that a State Board of Health 
had been established in Louisiana in 1865, hut this board at this time was 
merely a body for the enforcement of quarantine regulations at the port of 
New "Orleans. For further details see J. M Mathews, A Report on Public 
Health Administration prepared for the Efficiency and Economy Committee of 
Illinois, 1914, passim, and Charles V Chapin, "State Boards of Health/’ Pro- 
ceedings American Political Science Association, 1904, Vol. 1, p, 143 et. seq. 
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through the medium of its own personnel, take over the conduct of 
all local activities. Similar action may be taken in most of these 
states in times of epidemic, irrespective of the efficiency or in- 
efficiency of local health officers. 

Moreover, various specific phases of health administration have 
been singled out for extensive state control. Thus, in thirty-one 
states, state approval of all plans and specifications relative to the 
construction of any water supply system is necessary before any 
municipality may begin construction work; in at least twenty-two 
states, the continued ^operation of these systems is at all times 
* subject to such approval; and specific orders relative to their opera- 
tion may be issued in at least thirty-three other states. Another 
example is sewage.' In thirty-one states, state approval of all 
sewer construction must be obtained and in twenty-six states, state 
orders may be issued relative to construction and operation. Wide 
powers have also been granted to the states with respect to 
swimming pools, hospitals and places of public assembly . 14 

Public Welfare: Dependency and Delinquency . — The field of 
public welfare agencies is also worth mentioning m this connec- 
tion. In this case the general development has been for the state 
to take over directly the treatment of the more complex cases, and 
to develop supervision of the local institutions, with whom the 
care of the less seriously socially maladjusted individuals has 
remained. Thus, the care of the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the 
insane, and the more dangerous and hardened criminals has been 
largely taken over by the state directly. The most important local 
institutions of charity and correction, namely local jails, poor- 
houses, and reform schools, are now under state supervision . 15 
The mechanisms of such supervision include reports; inspection; 
advice; and the approval of certain actions, such as the erection 
of new buildings . 10 

Practicability: Conclusions. — From these examples of the 
development of a sense of state responsibility for the administration 
of functions performed by local units of government, it would 
appear that, so far as the prevalent American attitude toward state 
supervision of local administration is concerned, the levy of a state 
property tax is not an essential prerequisite to state supervision 
and control over assessments. However, there is one important 
respect in which the function of supervision of local tax adminis- 
tration differs from the other functions cited, a difference which 
is probably largely responsible for the retarded appearance of the 
newer concept in this field Whereas the extension of the partici- 
pation of the state in such fields as health and education is wel- 
comed by a populace which either demands it or is easily con- 

14 Wallace, op. c it. } cliap. iv. r 

15 For an exhaustive treatment of this subject, see the collection of readings 
prepared by Sophimsba P. Breckinridge. Public Welfare Administration m 
the United States. Select Documents, 1927. 

16 Wallace, op. vit. } chap. vi. 
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vinced of its beneficial effect, efficiency in tax administration is 
quite another matter. It is an old and wise saying that “taxes 
make few friends and many enemies.” Progress toward the 
development of a concept of wide state responsibility in this field 
is therefore subject to this consideration. 

Prom the viewpoint of sound political science, the responsibility 
of the state in the matter should not depend on the levy of a state 
property tax. The sum total of governmental administration, 
national, state and local, is a mechanism through which men accom- 
plish the attainment of certain services which they desire to be 
collectively performed. If one part of the mechanism is not fork- 
ing satisfactorily, assistance by another part is to their interest. 
Tlihs rationalistic attitude toward government 'has already found 
favor in many spheres of slate and local administration and has 
made a beginning in the field of taxation. It is the attitude which 
has the greatest “survival value” sociologically, and it should 
eventually succeed the traditionalistic attitude described by Prof. 
Adams, m the field of assessments. 

Concluding Observations on “Separation With Supervision.” 
— We may regard the proposal for separation with supervision as 
practicable. However, its virtue beyond this is small. It is true 
that combined with supervision, the chances for starting efforts 
toward full value assessments would be greater than under separa- 
tion alone. But the task would still be a very formidable one. In 
those states which already have supervision, the reform would con- 
sist in the introduction of separation. This could hardly be expected 
to start a movement toward full-value assessments, for all the forces 
making for undervaluation (namely, individual discrimination; 
the desire to avoid the possibility of taxpayers’ complaints, lack of 
knowledge and facilities; inertia ; habit; and vested interests) would 
most probably be far more powerful than the forces generated by 
separation with supervision. Moreover, it is very doubtful whether 
separation is commendable as a general fiscal policy. Before passing 
final judgment, it would be well, therefore, to consider separation 
from this broader point of view. Hence, a brief treatment of the 
development of the proposal for separation and an analysis of its 
merit as a general fiscal policy is given below. 

Principle Objectives of the Proposal for Separation of Sources 

Germinating Forces and Basic Aspirations. — As the general 
property tax system broke down and special taxes were developed, 
such as public utility taxes, corporation taxes, death duties, etc., 
it was soon found that the newer taxes could be administered only 
by the states. The thought of the advocates of separation was along 
this order : “The development of these special taxes is very desirable, 
Let us promote this development by having the states divorce them- 
selves entirely from the property tax. This will stimulate the 
development of taxes more appropriate to our advanced economy 
At the same time, the elimination of the incentive to undervalue 
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to avoid the state property tax should result in marked improve- 
ment in assessments. Hence the net effect of separation will be_ a 
more advanced state fiscal system and better local tax adminis- 
tration. ’ ’ 

Critical Analysis.— We have already seen that separation has 
not resulted in any improvement in assessments. As a means to 
its most important end, namely, the development of state taxes for 
reaching new forms of tax-paying ability caused by economic and 
social development, its intentions were good, but the mechanism 
* suggested was not a happy one. Below is a brief summary of its 
principal defects. 

I. Inadvisability of Rigid Separation. — As ordinarily conceived, 
the policy assumes that the division of sources of property taxes to 
the localities and taxes on public utility corporations, inheritance 
taxes, and other “special” taxes to the states is an appropriate one 
for modern economic conditions. Actually, its appropriateness is 
very limited. In the first place, it can be appropriate only in those 
states where industrialization has proceeded far enough to permit 
reliance of the state revenue system on other than the property 
norm. And in the second place, even in such states, this particular 
division may not necessarily be appropriate. For example, certain 
states may have more than sufficient sources for state fiscal purposes 
while their localities may not have enough from only the property 
base. Or the latter may derive enough revenue from taxing 
property (mainly real property), but in so doing may cause real 
property to bear a disproportionate share of the total burden. 
Where other sources of tax revenues are plentiful, as is the case in 
economically advanced states a policy of distribution of yield of 
state-administered taxes may well be*a better adjustment. Separa- 
tion may be adopted for a time in states where it is appropriate, 
but it should never be adopted in rigid form. It should not be 
embedded in state constitutions. Ease of adjustment to subsequent 
economic development should be maintained. 

II. Inadvisability of Complete Separation.— Moreover even 
though a state may have abundant sources of tax revenue, it is better 
to minimize the importance of a state property tax rather than com- 
pletely to abolish it. One can believe in the beneficial effects _ of 
exposure of the body to sunlight and air without recommending 
complete nudism. Similarly, one can believe in “special” taxes 
for financing a state fiscal system without stripping it bare of a 
useful, and under certain circumstances, an essential elastic element. 

Conclusions.— With the basic philosophy which inspired the 
proposal for separation of sources, namely, the desire to accelerate 
the development of modern special taxes so as to utilise the new tax 
norms and sources which have emerged in recent years, there can 
be little disagreement. But the establishment of the policy in rigid 
constitutional form cannot be commended. The policy is only one 
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of many types of adjustment of general fiscal policy to economic 
substratum. It may be appropriate for only a short time, in which, 
case further adjustments will be impeded if the policy has been 
embedded in the state constitution. Moreover, it is difficult to 
see why the state property tax should be completely abolished. 
Modern state taxes can be developed just as well with a very small 
property tax in the state fiscal system. The one advantage which 
had been expected from complete abandonment had been the 
elimination of undervaluation in local property tax assessments, 
but experience has shown that this expectation has not been ful- 
filled. On the other hand, the value of the elasticity which a direct 
property tax contributes to a state revenue system has beeimamply* 
demonstrated . 17 % 

Apportionment by Expenditure 

The belief that competitive undervaluation in ordor to evade 
part of the state property tax was responsible for many of the evils 
existing m property tax assessments brought forward another plan 
designed to eliminate such competitive undervaluation, commonly 
known as “ Apportionment by Expenditure.” Under this plan, 
the state property tax is retained, but the method of apportionment 
is changed from assessed valuations to actual tax collections. This 
plan is used by Connecticut (when a state tax is levied) and in 
Rhode Island. Under the usual system, the localities may assess at 
low average ratios (thus avoiding part of the state levy) and still 
obtain sufficient funds for their own needs by merely raising their 
local tax rates. On the other hand, apportionment by tax collec- 
tions takes the rate as well as the base into consideration.^ Hence, 
the only loophole to any attempt at evasion is actual curtailment of 
local expenditures, — a rather high price to pay for such evasion and 
a course which few communities would presumably care to take. 

It is not necessary to go into the problem of whether this basis of 
apportionment is more equitable or less equitable than the usual one. 
For the plan gives little hope for the attainment of its chief objec- 
tive, namely, revision of assessments to full value. As in the case 
of separation of sources, apportionment by expenditure fails to take 
into account all of the many other factors responsible for poor 
assessments, and fails to perceive that whereas the desire to avoid 
the state levy may have been an important ■ cause of undervaluation 
originally , subsequent elimination of this incentive will not be 
sufficient to start a movement toward full-valve assessments . 

Tax Rate Limitation Laws 

Whereas the plans of separation of sources and apportionment by 
expenditure envisioned merely the elimination of the incentive to 

17 Cf e, g. Newcomer: w . . inelasticity lias thus far proven to he the insur- 
mountable obstacle which has prevented the continuation of separation ” M 
Newcomer, Separation of State and Local Revenues % n the United States, 191 f, 
p. 190. 
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undervalue, early stringent tax rate limitation laws sometimes 
sought the forcing of full-value assessments as one of their objec- 
tives. Experience has shown that this end has not been achieved 
by this means. 

Failure to Force Full-Value Assessments. — Full-value assess- 
ments did not result from stringent tax-rate limitation when it 
was tried in Ohio in the decade 1911-1921. Dr. R. C. Atkinson, 
who has made a careful study of the Ohio experience, has sum- 
marized the assessment aspect of this legislation as follows : 

“One of the aims of P the sponsors of the law was to secure the 
♦assessment of real estate at its true value The appraisal made 
when the Smith Law was enacted unquestionably represented a 
vast improvement oVer earlier assessments, and in some parts of 
the state represented a fair approximation of true value. The 
pressure of taxe limitation did not, however, force the maintenance 
of any such standard throughout the succeeding decade. Though 
property values increased greatly during the period, few counties 
raised their assessments prior to 1920 and most Ohio counties were 
not reappraised between 1911 and 1926. In spite of the dire need 
for increased revenue, popularly elected county assessing officers 
simply would not reappraise real estate and no state or local author- 
ity had the temerity to require such action. As a means of insur- 
ing a high level of assessments, the tax limit law was totally un- 
successful. * * 18 

Other Objectives. — An Unsound and Dangerous Mechanism. 
* — Stringent tax rate limitation is moreover, a poor way to achieve 
general fiscal reform. For example, in Ohio, instead of resulting 
in economy and keeping taxes down as had been contemplated, it 
resulted in debts, financial manipulations and actual increase of the 
tax burden : r 

“Under the pressure of inadequate revenues, local governments 
went heavily into debt for the financing of current operation. In 
the early years of the Smith Law the chief effect was to force the 
issuance of bonds for the financing of improvements previously 
financed directly from taxation. Whereas a large amount of school 
construction had formerly been financed on a pay-as-you-go basis, 
this policy had to bo entirely abandoned. By 1915, however, the 
larger units began to find it impossible to balance their budgets. 

18 R. C. Atkinson, “Stringent Tax Limitation and its Effects in Ohio” in 
Public Administration Seivice No. 36, Property Tax Limitation Laws (Glen 
Leet and Iiobeit M. Paige, Editors), 1934, p. 68. The 1910 assessment of 
real estate aveiaged over 80 per cent of full value. This high average assess- 
ment ratio was due to the efforts of the newly created State Tax Commission, 
and to the co-operative attitude which the Smith Law of 1911 helped to cause 
in the minds of the local officials. Indeed, one of the major reasons for the 
law was th pi event taxes from increasing as a result of the general reappraisal 
in which the basis of assessment was changed from about 30' p^r cent to full 
value. By 1920, assessments of leal property repiesented not more than 
50 per cent of actual market value. R. C. Atkinson, The Effects of Tax Limita- 
tion upon Local Finance m Ohi-o 1911-1922, 1923, pp. 55-57, and 89. 
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Deficits became the general thing. Cincinnati ended every year 
from 1915 to 1921, with a heavy deficit, as did Cleveland and 
Columbus in all except one of those six years, and Toledo and 
Dayton in all but two. 

‘‘Of course, the situation could only be met by the issuance of 
deficiency bonds. By 1921, Ohio local governments had some 
$39,000,000 of deficiency bonds outstanding in a total debt of 
$608,000,000. One-fifth of the indebtedness of the City of Cleve- 
land, exclusive of utility and special assessment debt, consisted of 
deficiency bonds, and in some smaller cities such bonds ran as high 
as thirty or even forty per cent of the total. Including street 
repair bonds and the like, Ohio local governments probably issued 
more than $50,000,000 of bonds for financing current expenses 
before the Smith Law limitations were finally relaxed. 

“In addition to wholesale reliance on deficiency bonds, many 
other financial abuses arose Sinking fund requirements were 
commonly ignored, and in many eases sinking fund balances were 
diverted to the payment of operating expenses. Bond funds were 
likewise diverted. Of course, all this was illegal, but under the 
pressure of dire necessity the law was ignored in order to meet the 
cost of essential services. Local public opinion in cities insisted 
upon the maintenance of a minimum of public service even though 
the limitations imposed by state law made it impossible to raise 
sufficient revenue for its financing. 

‘ ‘ The total burden saddled on subsequent taxpayers by this decade 
of rigid tax limitation cannot be determined. Counting deficiency 
bonds and other bonds for current operation and for improvements 
which would normally have been financed from direct taxation, the 
interest on these bonds, the failure to maintain sinking funds, and 
the added year of interest necessitated by the refunding of matur- 
ing indebtedness, it is not unlikely that the Smith Law shifted a 
burden of around $100,000,000 onto the backs of later taxpayers. 

“Undoubtedly, many needless expenditures were prevented by 
the shortage of funds, yet plenty of first class examples of 
extravagance could he cubed from this period of financial 
stringency. That the level of administrative efficiency was raised 
is altogether improbable. Both in Cleveland and in Cincinnati the 
period from 1916 to 1922 was marked by serious maladministration. 
Poverty alone does not produce efficiency 

‘ ‘ Had the latter part of the period not been attended by changes 
in the price level, the situation would not have become so acute, 
but even before 1915 most of the large cities had begun to feel the 
pinch of inadequate revenues, and deficits had begun to appear In 
view of recent efforts to write tax limits into state constitutions, it 
is pertinent to observe how quickly conditions may change and 
disaster occur. When the Smith Law was enacted in 1911, fifteen 
mills afforded modest margin for the expansion of local revenues, 
but by 1918 it had become hopelessly inadequate. 

“Ohio’s ten-year experiment with rigid tax rate limitation was 
a dismal failure, in fact nothing short of a calamity. After an 
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intensive study o £ the effects of the Smith Law the author is con- 
vinced that the imposition of fixed tax limits, not subject to modi- 
fication to fit local requirements, is an entirely unsound and 
dangerous policy. ’ 310 

Concluding Observations. — There is no reason for believing that 
one of the effects of stringent tax rate limitation is full-value assess- 
ments. Debts and financial manipulations offer what appear to 
local administrators easier ways out. As a matter of fact, tax-rate 
limits may cause assessors to undervalue even more than otherwise. 
For example, it was 'found that the psychological effect of the 2 
per emit tax-rate limit provision applying to the seven largest cities 
of New York was r to cause assessors actually to under assess, — in 
order to allow for a margin of increase when needed. 20 And viewed 
as a general fiscal measure for the attainment of other objectives 
(themselves often desirable) it has proven a blundering and ineffec- 
tive device. Prof. Simeon E. Leland has summarized the case 
against property tax-rate limit laws in the concluding chapter of a 
compendium of articles by prominent authorities, edited by Glen 
Leet and Robert M. Paige as follows : 

“ Finally, these conclusions seem warranted to the author of 
this chapter, if the evidence in this volume is carefully weighed. 
First, that tax-limitation laws have not limited property taxes; 
secondly, that they have not accomplished the reformation of the 
state — local tax systems, at least not yet; thirdly, that they have 
not produced economy in government, nor are they either a logical 
or constructive avenue of approach to that goal ; and lastly, that 
where tried, this scheme has so frequently curtailed governmental 
service and produced fiscal chaos that the plan has been permanently 
discredited. ’ ,21 


The Utilization of Assessed Valuations as a Criterion of Appor- 
tionment for State- Administered, Locally-Shared Taxes 

The Plan As Applied In New York. — A method for inducing 
full-value assessment which is less drastic and less dangerous than 
stringent tax-limit legislation is the device of using assessed values 
as a basis for local shares of state-administered taxes, The New 
York personal income tax is a good illustration of the employ- 
ment of this method. Part of the proceeds of this tax are returned 
to the localities on the basis of assessed valuations. Hence, as 
concerns shares of the state personal income tax, the higher the 
average assessment ratio of a locality, the greater its proportionate 
share of the state personal income tax receipts. It was one of the 

io R. C. Atkinson, “Stringent Tax Limitation and Its Effects in Ohio/ 1 
loo . tit,, pp, 69-70. 

20 Report of the New York State Commission for the Revision of the Tam 
Laws, 1932, Memorandum No. 8. “The Revenue Pioblem of l ?ax-Limit Cities” 
(by Dr. Louis Share). 

si Simeon E. Leland, “Alternatives: A Constructive Outlook,” Public 
Administration Service No. 36, Tax Limitation Laws (Glen Leet and Robert 
M. Paige, Editors), Statements by Twenty-four Authorities, 1934, p. 87. 
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specific purposes of the framers of the allocation basis to induce a 
movement toward full-value assessments. Has it succeeded in 
attaining this objective ? 

Effectiveness: The Pond Investigation. — In a special report 
prepared by Dr. C. B. Pond for the New York State Tax Com- 
mission, an attempt was made to discover whether the inducement 
to the localities had succeeded in bringing forth results. 23 Two 
types of tests were made: (a) a statistical tabulation of assessment 
ratios, arranged by years; (b) a direct inquiry to assessors as to 
the force of the provision on their mental processes. 

The Statistical Test . — In the statistical test, three towns from 
each county were selected as representative of tin! towns of the state; 
all of the cities were included Certain years w 7 ere selected, namely, 
1920, 1923, 1925 and 1928. The ratios were classified into two 
classes, those below 70 per cent and those above 70 per cent. This 
test revealed a very slight trend toward higher assessment ratios 
for the towns and a trend of decrease for the cities. 23 

Since the amounts of income tax monies involved are much greater 
for the cities, the incentive, if of any force, should show up in the 
city ratios. Hence the decrease during the period of the urban 
ratios indicates the incentive to be of negligible importance. 

One can properly interpret the facts of this investigation, how- 
ever, only if one bears in mind two important factors (a) value 
movements; (b) the lag of assessments behind value movements. 
Because of the lag of assessed valuations behind real values, if 
urban property values tended to rise during the period, the urban 
assessment ratios would tend to decline ; and if rural values tended 
to decrease the rural assessment ratios would tend to increase. 
Perhaps this furnishes an explanation for the chief causes of the 
behavior of the ratios. As seated above, the tables did show a 
trend toward declining urban ratios and increasing rural ratios. 
At any rate, the statistical evidence definitely pointed to the con- 
clusion that the income tax consideration has not been of such force 
that it has caused a general movement toward full-value assessments. 

The Direct Inquiry,— The direct inquiry to the assessors con- 
sisted of the inclusion in a questionnaire of the following question, 
“What has prevented the towns in your county (your city) from 
raising their (its) total assessments and [hereby receiving a larger 
portion of the State income tax?” 

The replies indicated that the inducement was not very powerful 
in the minds of the officials. 

“Assessors in 7 cities and 17 towns agreed that the chief reasons 
for failing to raise valuations under this law are those which 
account for underassessment m the first place. In other words, 


22 C, B Pond, t'ull Value Meal Estate Assessment m a Prerequisite to State 
Aid in Neut York, Special Report of the State Tax Commission, No, 3, 1931, 
pp. 164-T69. 

23 Ibid., pp 165-169. 
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the lure of more income tax money has been unable to dislodge 
existing deterrents to lawful assessment. After all, who will risk 
his position as assessor in order to gam a few more dollars of income 
tax money for his town? The board of assessors in one city went 
so far as to declare that in their opinion no city in the State had 
raised its assessments to full value for the purpose of augmenting 
income tax returns. 

“ Three town assessors remarked that the failure of local officials 
to realize the benefits of higher assessments under the terms of the 
income tax law explained the dearth of interest. Although no facts 
► are hand to support this statement, ignorance of the law is 
undoubtedly a factor in the situation. ” 24 

r 

Summary . — In the light of this evidence, it would appear that 
the use of assessed valuations as a criterion of apportionment for 
the state-administered locally-shared income tax of New York has 
not resulted in a perceptible tendency toward the making of 
full-value assessments. The reason is not far to seek. The plan 
generates but one feeble force to contend with the multiplicity of 
powerful forces making for undervaluation and discrimination. 

The Proposal to Condition State Aid Upon Full-Value Assessments 

Differentiation From Criterion of Apportionment Plan. — • 
Several years ago, the New York State Tax Commission assigned 
as one of its subjects for investigation the possibility of conditioning 
state aid upon the existence of respectable assessments. Dr. C. B. 
Pond, whose study of the effect of using assessed valuations as the 
criterion of apportionment of the state personal income tax has 
just been described, made this study for the commission. He 
differentiates the apportionment criterion plan from the state-aid 
plan as follows: 

“Only a very small fraction of the $32,000,000 of income tax 
returned hinges on the possibility of a relative increase in assess- 
ments. But if full value assessment were made a prerequisite to 
all State aid, $147,000,000 could he withheld to make good the 
threat. The failure of the income tax returns to raise assessments 
casts no reflection on the power of conditioned State aid to enforce 
legal or minimum standards. The two methods are very different, 
because the present method of apportioning the income tax money 
does not withhold it if assessments are under full value. The 
localities will face quite another problem when they have to 
choose between underassessment and all State aid.” 25 

The Plan As Proposed By Dr. Pond — Dr. Pond states that the 
only change in the law necessary to put the plan in operation would 
he to provide that no tax district will he allowed to participate 
in State aid unless the Tax Commission is satisfied that the tax 
district assesses real estate at full value. He then makes various 

m Ibid 5 p. 104. 

as Pond, op. cii, } p. 109. 
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suggestions as to the way that the Tax Commission might enforce 
this provision. The following is a summary of Dr. Pond's proposal, 
in his own words : 

“To give legal effect to the scheme, it will only be necessary to 
insert a provision in the Tax Law of New York stating that no tax 
district will be eligible for State aid in any form, whether returned 
taxes or roads and school aid, until the Tax Commission is satisfied 
that the tax district assesses real estate at full value. The locality 
should be allowed a period of years, one year ought to suffice, in 
which it must bring its assessments up to the required level i£^ it 
wishes to share in State aid The difficulties of accurately determin- 
ing full value are such that it might prove expedient to 
temporarily at least, all assessments between 90 and 110 per cent of 
full value as meeting the legal requirement. The obvious draw- 
backs to a precise measurement make the zoning of full value desir- 
able, since it is impossible to ascertain with infallible accuracy the 
standard by which the assessment ratio is determined. Pull value, 
thus defined, will also allow for differences of opinion which arc 
bound to arise, even when both parties to the dispute are acting in 
good faith Those localities whose conscientious efforts at valua- 
tion were slightly at variance with State opinion would be less apt 
to lose their destined portions of State contributions. In the 
process of time, the limits of full value may be contracted until 
they closely approximate the 100 per cent mark, for differences will 
be mutually adjusted through the exchange of data and the employ- 
ment of accurate methods of assessment. 

“It might be wdse to offer the localities the alternative of pay- 
ing the costs of a complete reassessment by the Tax Commission. If 
this were included, a locality which had made every effort to 
comply with the law as to full value, but had failed to meet the 
requirement, would still have the opportunity to share in State 
aid, as would any locality that cared to submit to a State checkup 
as a basis for receiving financial disbursements As has already 
been said, the concept of full value is far from absolute and the 
problem of unintentional error is always great, under present assess- 
ment technique. Such an alternative would permit a locality to 
retrieve its mistakes and would give it a chance to escape the fate 
of those which purposely under-assessed. Before resorting to this 
alternative, State aid foregone would be weighed against the charges 
of reassessment by the State. It should be remembered that the 
cost of reassessing would in reality he spread over many years, for 
revaluation would furnish a catalog of values and a standard of 
comparison for future years. Yiewed m this light the terms of the 
alternative appear exceedingly reasonable and the locality which 
is anxious to qualify for State funds will scarcely care to ignore it. 

“The Tax Commission would set up its own machinery for check- 
ing the assessment ratios of the various tax districts It might 
establish a tax omce in each county or divide the State into regions 
for the purpose of keeping track of assessments. All the^ facts 
pertinent to the evaluation of real property would be kept in the 
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tax office as a matter of permanent record. Sales data and informa- 
tion from property owners could be used where possible and 
expert appraisal resorted to when necessary. Each piece of real 
estate could be definitely located upon a tax map, thereby keeping 
an accurate record of all properties A staff of workers would have 
to be employed adequately to conduct the affairs of each office. 
All this is merely by way of suggestion and there are doubtless 
other and better methods of effectively coping with the situation 
than have been mentioned in the rough outline presented here. If 
so, they should be us£d, because the plea is for the principle rather 
thap the method of applying it, and the best procedure should be 
employed. Time, experience and the wisdom of many tax experts 
will be important factors in the development of highly effective 
practices. 

u Property that is common to two or more jurisdictions should 
be assessed as a going concern and the whole broken up into con- 
stituencies commensurate with the relative amount of property 
involved. Assessment of such property is best accomplished by a 
central authority under the supervision of the Tax Commission. 
This body might be empowered to evaluate property which the local 
assessors certify to it as being unusually difficult to evaluate. 

“All of the above outlined procedure fails to interfere expressly 
with the functions of local assessors. If these men go about their 
work honestly and utilize the help offered them by central assess- 
ment and State figures, much closer approximations to full value 
will inevitably result If the local assessors choose to under- 
assess, the State need take no more notice of them than at present, 
for the State will have no power of compulsion. Legally, the 
assessors will be as free as ever to assess as they please, although 
the consequences will be materially altered. The retention of the 
office of local assessor will serve ar a check upon the State figures, 
since the assessors are more familiar with local conditions than an 
outsider. In order completely to safeguard the validity of local 
assessment, an appeal to the Tax Commission and ultimately to 
the courts might be provided in ease of a dispute between local 
and State officials over any piece of property. Once the process 
of State and local assessments as mutual checks has been set going, 
the two should approach closer together as the cumulative knowl- 
edge and experience under such a system harmonizes differences 
and builds up an accurate catalog of values.’ ’ 

“Once the scheme has been incorporated into law, what can 
reasonably be expected of it * The obvious intent is to remedy the 
injustice which now prevails in the taxation of real property by 
equalizing tax burdens under a program of full-value assessment. 
In order to accomplish this, the cause of modern under-assessment 
must be eradicated in some way. If it is possibly to subsume the 
multifarious causes of low assessment under three main categories, 
these may be designated as the lack of accurate methods of value 
determination, the lack of competent assessors and the incentive to 
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under-assess. The full-value proposal, as outlined, furnishes no 
new knowledge of values and offers no innovation in assessment 
technique. It is based upon the assumption that available knowl- 
edge and sources of information are susceptible of more careful 
usage than the desultory and intentional under-assessment which 
has proved itself inimical to all the canons of just taxation. The 
proposal provides a powerful incentive to assess at full value by 
making all State aid conditional upon 100 per cent valuation. This 
might reasonably be expected to induce the selection of more com- 
petent assessors. Since the scheme does not embody a definite 
formula for ascertaining full value, it is unreasonable to expept a 
sudden and sweeping transformation to the hypothetical standard. 
The creation of a strong incentive to full-value* assessment, how- 
ever, establishes a standard which should raise most assessments to 
the point where they would be included within the sphere of toler- 
ance previously mentioned, the region between 90 and 110 per cent 
of full value. In the course of time, more accurate assessment will 
come as the result of experience. The localities have never made 
a united attempt to approximate full value and concerted action 
m this direction should be decidedly fruitful. 

“If the scheme fails to result in a better distribution of the real 
estate tax burden it will be undeserving of continued support 
Since the real estate tax is a percentage tax, justice is proportional 
to the uniformity of assessment and m so far as deviations from 
full value exist, just so far will inequalities remain. It will he 
impossible for the Tax Commission, in checking the assessments of 
tax districts, to review every parcel of real estate in a locality. 
The sampling process must be employed, much as in the determina- 
tion of equalization ratios, and the rating which any tax district 
receives will of necessity be an average rating. ’ ,20 

Critical Analysis op the Proposal as Set Forth By Pond. — 
As put forward by Dr. Pond, the writer is thoroughly opposed to 
the proposal. The mechanism of conditioned State aid may be “used 
to good advantage in the field of assessments, as a method of 
strengthening State supervision. 27 But in the form recommended 
by Dr. Pond, it has a number of serious flaws. 

The Full-Value Test: Inadequate or Impracticable . — In the first 
place, the full-value zone test does not constitute an adequate 
requirement for the “respectable 1 5 assessment which the Tax 
Commission had in mind in assigning the subject. If, as Dr Pond 
has stated, the Tax Commission is to judge fuH value # on an 
average basis, as in the determination of equalization ratios, the 
most probable effect of the plan would be for the localities to mul- 
tiply the whole roll by a single figure which would bring up the 
average assessment ratio to the prescribed zone. In so doing, many 
inequalities would be made more conspicuous, and taxpayers who 

23 Pond, op . tit ., pp. 153-155. 

27 See p t — - 4 infra . 
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were assessed at ratios substantially above full value would stand 
a better chance than before for relief if they made complaint ,* but 
it is a poor system of assessment which depends upon taxpayers 
complaints and suits for the attainment of equity. Dr. Pond 
declares : 

“A tremendous forward step would be made if all equal- 
ization ratios were confined between 90 and 110 per .cent of 
full value. The latest figures show that 136 towns, villages and 
cities are now assessing withm these limits If this is possible 
under present conditions, who can say what is impossible under 
- such favorable circumstances as the full value scheme would 
create?” 2& 

In the opinion'' of the writer, Dr. Pond places far greater 
reliance on the importance of the average assessment ratio than it 
deserves. All available evidence indicates that assessments in 
New York, with the possible exception of some of the larger cities, 
are very poor. This statement covers the 136 towns, villages and 
cities assessing at average ratios of between 90 and 110 per cent 
mentioned by Pond. Because of the combined effect of the fall 
in real property values during the depression and the lag of 
assessed valuations behind real values, assessments in many cities, 
towns and villages all over the country are being made at average 
ratios of between 90-110 per cent. But all available evidence indi- 
cates that there is great inequality nevertheless. The plain fact 
of the matter is that while a high assessment ratio ordinarily is 
indicative of better assessments than a low assessment ratio, it is 
never conclusive proof of good assessing. And during a depres- 
sion, the pronounced lag of assessed valuations behind real values 
may cause a high average assessment ratio to be almost utterly 
meaningless as an index of the equitableness of assessments. In 
fine, enforcement of the £ ( full- valuer’ J standard on an average basis 
could result in only minor improvements, chiefly horizontal adjust- 
ments, leaving the great mass of individual inequality unaltered, 
or only slightly altered. 

On the other hand, if the Tax Commission were to attempt to 
require that all individual assessments in a city or town be between 
90 and 110 per cent (which appears to be the ultimate objective 
of Dr. Pond) it would be demanding a degree of assessment 
efficiency, which, it is safe to say, has never been achieved in any 
jurisdiction in the United Stales. Such assessments have not been 
made in the best assessed cities in the country. To make such a 
standard a prerequisite for State aid would be futile. 

If the full-value test is to be applied on an average basis, it is 
inadequate; if it is to be applied on an individual basis, it is 
impracticable. 

More Commendable Requirements : A Low Coefficient of Dis- 
persion — The Tax Commission would do much better to require a 
low coefficient of dispersion instead of “full value’ * assessments. 


as lUd. t p. 173. 
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This inUex measures the degree of inequality among individual 
property assessments It furnishes both an adequate and practicable 
test of assessment respectability. (See Part II, Methodological 
Introduction.) It could be set at a moderate figure, such as 20 
per cent, for the first few years, and later gradually reduced. 

Minimum Standards with Respect to Equipment , Technique and 
Personnel , — Another alternative would be for the Tax Commission 
to require minimum standards with respect to the equipment, 
technique and personnel of local assessment administration Thus 
the State could recpiire the utilization of tax maps; of sales 
records and other value data; of approved unit value techniques; 
and the qualification of local assessors by successfully passing 
State examinations. These standards would not have to be rigidly 
uniform, but could be varied according to the needs of the dif- 
ferent types of localities. For example, the standards could be 
varied according to size for the cities, and by types of land 
utilization for the rural areas. 

Combination of Requirements . — Or the State might require satis- 
factory compliance with both types of conditions described above. 
It could require first that no locality would be eligible for State 
aid unless it met the prescribed standards of assessment equipment, 
technique and personnel. It could then use the ratio study method 
of investigation of assessment inequality (utilizing sales data, and 
its own appraisals where necessary) to test the operation of the 
systems. Where assessment inequality was found to be over the 
maximum allowed, a warning would be issued that unless the 
situation were corrected by the following year, State aid would be 
withheld. 

Role of the State . — -With such* a set of tests, the role of the State 
would be quite different from that described by Dr. Pond. Instead 
of setting up county or regional assessment offices, the present 
supervisory personnel, the Bureau of Local Assessments, Land 
Tax and Equalization could be used as a substantial nucleus for a 
somewhat larger organization. Officials experienced in preparing 
average assessment ratios on the basis of sales data would compute 
coefficients of dispersion based on such data, when possible, and 
when not, on appraisals made by designated members of the new 
organization. Instead of the State tax officials locating ‘ ‘ each piece 
of property upon a tax map” the State would be charged with 
only the responsibility of seeing to it that the localities were 
properly using the required maps. In short, the role of the State 
would be supervisory, not duplicatory, as the suggestions of Dr. 
Pond would seem to make it. 

Other Objections; Needless Uncertainty , Friction and Relay . — 
If such a set of assessment standards and tests were required as a 
prerequisite to sharing in State aid in New York, the plan would 
eventually result in a substantial amount of improvement. But 
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there are much better ways for attaining this objective. The 
method of indirect pressure always involves uncertainty of opera- 
tion, delay, and friction. Experience with drastic tax-rate limita- 
tion, for example, indicates that financial troubles, curtailment of 
necessary governmental services, and accumulation of debts might 
very conceivably occur before a community would become suffi- 
ciently aroused to take the necessary steps toward good assessing. 
The plan would be almost certain to involve much short-run friction 
and hardship. Indeed, it is a very good probability that these 
short-run effects wopld produce a public reaction aimed not at 
poor assessing, as is the intent of the plan, but at the conditioned 
aid provision itself, causing abandonment of the method before 
the long-run effects had a chance even to emerge. 

Orthodox Conditioned State Aid. — If the mechanism of con- 
ditioned State aid were used in more orthodox fashion, i, e., if the 
State were to grant money to the localities to he used for assessing 
purposes, provided that certain standards were maintained , much 
good, and certainly no harm could result. In this form, the 
mechanism has interesting possibilities. Further discussion of it, 
however, is best deferred to a later section of this report . 20 

Summary 

This concludes our survey of indirect methods of achieving 
improvement in assessments by inducing or forcing full-value 
assessments. It is very doubtful whether separation of sources, 
apportionment by expenditure, the employment of assessed valua- 
tions as a criterion m apportionment formulae of State-adminis- 
tered, locally-shared taxes, or tax-rate limitation laws have had 
any substantial effect toward the attainment of better assessments. 
The latest member of this family, the proposal to condition all State 
aid upon full-value assessments is subject to two serious flaws. 
First, “full-value’ ? is either an inadequate requirement or so 
drastic a requirement as to be impracticable, depending upon 
whether it is to he applied on an average or on an individual basis. 
Secondly, the plan seeks to achieve reform by indirect pressure. 
Such plans may and have worked out in unexpected and danger- 
ous fashion, and at best entail needless friction and hardship. It 
is far better to attack the problem of inequitable assessment by 
direct methods. Before considering direct remedies, however, it 
would be well first to summarize the present status of assessing 
methods and techniques in the United States. This will he done 
in the next chapter. 


20 See chapters xvii and xviii, infra . 
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DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS OF ASSESSMENT 
METHODS AND TECHNIQUES 

A description and analysis of local assessment administration 
may best be made by distinguishing three general classes of locali- 
ties: (1) The larger cities; (2) the smaller cities; (3) the rural 
areas. Generally speaking, the greatest advances in assessing 
methods have been made in the larger cities. Some of the snflaller 
cities have adopted and adapted these methods to their own needs. 
Thus far very little progress has been made in rural assessing 
methods, although there are certain exceptions, notably in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, where better techniques have been introduced 
by the state tax commissions. 

The Development of Technical Methods of Urban Assessments 

Early Origins. — The earliest origins of technical urban assess- 
ment methods were, like folk songs, of indefinite authorship. The 
beginnings probably consisted in the construction of real estate 
value rules founded on the practical experience of men familiar 
with the real estate business. The next step was the promulgation 
of these rules by persons in authority. For example, Judge Murray 
Hoffman declared in 1866, in a case before him, that the first half 
of a lot 100 feet deep contained two-thirds of its value. This judg- 
ment was later elaborated into a rule covering other fractional 
portions of a lot by Henry Harmon Neill, Real Estate Editor of 
the New York Evening Mail. -.Toward the end of the nineteenth 
century, the basic concept of modern technical assessment, namely, 
comparable average value units, together with rules for compu- 
tation for important classes of deviations, and methods of appli- 
cation to specific properties, had been established in the better 
assessing offices of the country. However, the practical applica- 
tion of the concept was very crude at this time 1 

The St. Paul Assessment of 1896.— An important impetus to 
the improvement of assessing technique occurred in 1896. In that 
year, the city of St. Paul was reassessed under the direction of 
Mr. William A. Somers. Mr. Somers had been City Engineer and 
later Deputy Assessor of St Paul. During the early nineties, he 
had worked upon the problem of comparative valuation, and, 
amongst other things, had made diagrams and charts for the 
computation of values of corner properties. He had also attempted 
to refine the rules for lots of abnormal depth, having constructed 
separate percentage value tables for retail, wholesale and resi- 

1 The miter is indebted to Mr, Lawson Purdy, formeily Piesident of tlie 
Department of Taxes and Assessments of the City of New York for informa- 
tion on the early origins of technical assessing methods. 
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dential types He had attempted to interest the populace and 
the officials of the city in his methods, but with little success. The 
city officials were quite contented with their system of assessment, 
wherein, the valuations were merely copied from year to year. 
However, by 1893, the assessment rolls had become glaringly 
inequitable. The depression of that year had affected land values 
very extensively, and most unevenly, throughout the city. More- 
over, a decided and sudden shifting of the retail business district 
had left much of the property formerly valued as the highest in 
the city, almost deserted. Under such circumstances, Mr. Somers 
wa^- able to command attention. He was finally asked to direct 
a reassessment in 1896. 2 

The methods employed in the assessment of that year were 
interesting : 

“For the field word, eighty-two men were employed; the city 
was divided into 263 districts; each man was provided with a 
supply of blanks, a five-foot measuring pole, a large scale map of 
the district assigned to him, and the descriptions of all the par- 
cels of land in the district as found in the office of the register 
of deeds. With the land itself the inspector so equipped had little 
Lo do — chiefly to notice the nature of the street improvements in 
front of it, and the grade of the lots with reference to the street. 
For recording information about buildings three kinds of blanks 
were provided; one for residences, one for stores with living 
rooms or halls overhead, and one for large stores, factories, ware- 
houses or office buildings. . . , The field work was completed, 
except for a few cases where the reports were defective, in exactly 
five weeks. 

“While the field work was still in progress, a small committee 
of architects, employed for the purpose, went to work on the 
material thus collected and began the valuation of the buildings. 
The committee soon settled on a few simple rules and tables. 
Small, and medium sized, buildings were valued at so much per 
square foot of ground covered. For plain wooden dwellings, the 
following table was used, 

Stone or 'brich 

No foundatiotv foundation 


One story $0.60 $0.90 

One story and a half .80 1.10 

Two stories .90 1.20 


“Ten cents per square foot was deducted if there was no pro- 
vision for water ; the same amount if a building without a founda- 
tion was over ten years old, or if a building with a foundation 
had no cellar or a small one An addition of twenty cents was 
made for a furnace, twenty-five cents for a bath *poom, and ten 
to twenty cents for hardwood finish. For large modern houses 


2 Bata fiom F R. Clow, fr Tlie St. Paul Method of Assessing Real Estate,” 
Journal of Political Economy, Vol. 6, No, 1, December 1896, pp. 71-72. 
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another table was provided, and still another for barns. These 
tables were found to work with tolerable accuracy up to $7,000. 
For buildings above that figure, personal inspection by the archi- 
tects was necessary, or else information on the original cost. 

“At the request of the assessor the Chamber of Commerce 
appointed a committee of nine citizens to co-operate with him in 
valuing the land. This committee of nine called to its aid twelve 
other citizens, making a committee of twenty-one of the leading 
business men and real estate dealers of the city. These gentlemen, 
serving gratuitously, decided on the comnlercial value of the 
middle lot of each side of each block in the city. For the prelimi- 
nary work the committee divided itself into subcommittees ; each 
subcommittee considered a small section of the city, writing the 
figures arrived at on a large scale map of its section. When the 
work of the subcommittee was done, the maps were all mounted 
together on one side of a room in the courthouse, making a huge 
map of the city with the preliminary estimate written about 
every block. Then the committee of twenty-one met and con- 
sidered the map as as a whole, in order to bring the various esti- 
mates into harmony with each other and to give the completed work 
the authority of the entire committee.” 3 

Unit front values having been established by this consensus of 
community opinion, the depth rules and corner rules were applied 
in the assessing office and the assessments for both land and 
improvements completed. 

Development and Spread op the Unit Value System.— In the 
St. Paul assessment of 1896, various refinements were made in the 
unit value system, and the principle of active public participation 
was a new feature. But the most important contribution of this 
experience was the stimulus tc? assessment reform which the pub- 
licity it had received caused in other cities. Mr Somers was soon 
called in to assist in various cities which were interested in 
improving their assessment methods. Amongst the early ones were 
New York, Cleveland and Chicago. 4 

Assessment technique was further advanced by the assessment 
administrators in some of these cities. For example, Mr. Lawson 
Purdy, for many years President of the Department of Taxes and 
Assessments of New York City, was the first to distribute land 
value maps to the public for criticism and suggestion. In St. 
Paul, as has already been described, real estate men had been 
brought together in a large room, oil a wall of which a map had 
been hung up. These men had then given their opinions on 
values, and by this means the assessor had been guided in the 
establishment of his unit values. The system had worked out 

a Clow, op, oifo pp. 72-74. 

4 For a description of tlie activities of Mi . Somers with respect to assess- 
ment reform in these and other cities, see W. W. Pollock and K. W. H, Scholz, 
The Science and Practice of Uiban Land Valuation. An Malposition of the 
Somers Unit System, 1926, pp. 176-1 81. 
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very well, but such an arrangement was impracticable in r a city 
of the size of New York. It would have taken a long time to get 
agreement for the whole city and before the final sections could 
have been completed, the valuations for the early sections would 
have required changes (because of changes in values). Mr. Purdy 
hit upon the idea of having the deputy tax commissioners prepare 
the front foot land values, issue these values in the form of a vol- 
ume of maps, and distribute them widely amongst well-informed 
persons for criticism. These maps first appeared in 1909. Many 
cities have since prepared similar maps. 

Mr. John A. Zangerle, who is sort of the dean of present assess- 
ment administrators, was on the board of assessors which retained 
Mr. Somers to assist in the assessment of Cleveland in 1910. Two 
years later, he was elected county auditor (ex officio assessor in 
Ohio), and he has continued in office since that time. He has 
made many contributions to assessing technique, developing and 
refining methods of computing values for lots of abnormal depth, 
methods of evaluating corner influence, and methods of building 
valuation. 

All of these men were active in establishing modern assessing 
systems in other cities. Mr. Somers and others organized a com- 
mercial appraisal firm which has installed the system in a large 
number of cities. 5 Mr. Purdy’s contributions towards the spread 
of modern assessing methods were of the most distinguished sort. 
As President of the Department of Taxes and Assessments of 
New York City, this metropolis came to have the reputation of 
being one of the best-assessed cities in the country. Requests for 
advice and guidance from other cities were very frequent. And 
Mr. Purdy rendered a great deal of useful service by his vigorous 
recommendations in favor of the unit value system, and by his 
advice on specific methods and procedures. In addition to these 
activities, Mr. Purdy actively sponsored the adoption of the unit 
value system at addresses before conferences of public and quasi- 
public officials and by pamphlets on the subject. 0 Mr. Zangerle 
has written a treatise on the subject as well as many articles, and 
has also personally assisted in installing the system in other 
municipalities. 7 Through the efforts of these men, and others such 

e Pollock and Seliolz, op. c tt. } chap. xx. 

Q The best known of these is "The Assessment of Real Estate,” National 
Municipal League, Technical Pamphlet No. 1, which has gone through four 
editions. Amongst the addresses are "City Real Estate Assessment/* Proceed’ 
ings of the National Taco Association , 1908, pp. 237-247; “The Assessment 
of Property for Taxation,” Publications of the American Economic Association , 
Third Series, Vol. XL, 1910, pp. 360-305; "The Assessment of Real Estate,” 
Proceedings of the Sixteenth Conference for Education m the South) held at 
Richmond, Virginia, April 15-18, 1913, pp. 182-184. 

t John A. Zangerle, Principles of Real Estate Appraising; 1st ed,, 1924; 
2nd ed., 1927. Amongst the articles: “Real Estate Assessments in Cities,” 
Proceedings of the National Tax Association, 1923, pp. 46-63; "Modern Tax 
Assessing and Collecting Administration/* Bulletin of the National Tax 
Association , June 1926, pp. 275-28L 
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as Mr. Arthur C. Pleydell, who was instrumental in bringing about 
the adoption of technical methods in New Jersey, a movement 
was initiated toward the replacement of the system of “ general 
familiarity” by the system of “unit valuation,” This movement 
got well under way in the early twentieth century, and is still 
going on now The newer modern method has not entirely super- 
seded the old b3 T any means as yet, and there is still room for 
further development and refinement of the system of unit valua- 
tion, but a good deal of progress has been made, especially in the 
larger cities of the -country, 

Modem Urban Assessing Techniques 

Modern systems of assessment include four basic components : 
(1) tax maps; (2) a system of unit valuation for land; (3) a sys- 
tem of unit valuation for buildings; (4) a system of compiling 
and analyzing indices of value. Each of these components will 
be^ briefly discussed before describing* the extent of their actual 
utilization. 

Tax Maps— Accurate and detailed tax maps constitute the 
basic prerequisite to any attempt at systematic assessing. For 
without a definite and accurate knowledge of physical dimensions, 
unit valuation is entirely out of the question. These maps usually 
contain the following detail: An outline of the blocks and lots 
■within each block, drawn to scale, figures indicating length in 
Ieet_ and fractions of feet of each line bounding any lot ; an iden- 
tifying number for each block and an additional identifying num- 
ber for each lot, and the names of the streets bounding the block. 
In addition, some tax maps also indicate street widths, the street 
number assigned to lots, and waiter courses or other unusual topo- 
graphical features. In a relatively small number of eases, public 
improvements and public utilities are also shown. 

In the best tax maps, every block in the city is given a number, 
and all the lots in each block are numbered -consecutively beginning 
with one, number one always being on a certain corner of the 
block. By this means, a designation such as block 1500, lot 14 can 
refer to only one parcel of land in a city. This system provides a 
good basis for indexing all assessment and tax data in the assess- 
ing and collecting office. 

Tim scale of tax maps depends primarily on the degree of 
intensity of land utilization of the area. In developed urban dis- 
tricts, the most convenient scales have been found to be forty, 
fifty or sixty feet to the inch. These maps are broken up into 
plates of convenient size, ranging from as small as 12% x 8% 
inches to as large as 24 x 36 inches. They are then put together 
in book former Each plate is assigned a number, and bears on 
the proper margin the number of the plate on which neighboring 
areas are to be found. They are then bound into volumes, each 
volume containing in convenient geographical order the plates 
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covering some specified section of the city. At first, the general 
practice was to bind them in permanent volumes Loose-leaf 
binders have been found to be more convenient, however, and are 
now becoming more prevalent. 8 

Unit Valuation: Land, — The basic method of modern assess- 
ing system is to break down the value of properties into small, 
comparable value units. For standard, “average” parcels, the 
application of the method is quite simple. With respect to land 
valuation, the usual practice is to consider a strip of land, located 
at 0 ? near the middle of a block, with a frontage of 1 foot and a 
depth of 100, 120, 125, 140 or 150 feet (depending upon the 
normal lot depth of the area), as the standard physical unit. The 
various blocks of a city are assigned front foot values, derived 
from analysis of sales and other value data. The value of inside 
lots of normal depth and regular shape is the product of the front 
foot unit value times the frontage. 

Abnormal Depth . — In the case of lots of abnormal depth, the 
computation is a little more complex. Since the front portion of a 
lot is more valuable than the rear portion, it would be inaccurate 
to make a simple arithmetic calculation of area for lots of greater 
or less than normal depth Depth tables have been constructed 
for the computation of such values. Generally, cities have either 
adopted or made minor modifications in the tables prepared by 
the pioneers m the field. A compilation of tables now in use in 
various cities of the country has been made by Elbert A. Young, 
County Assessor of St. Paul, Minnesota. It is shown in Table 
LXXXVII. 


s For further data, see A. E. Buck, Afcinicipal Finance , 1926, pp. 329-33G, 
The above discussion of tax maps is based largely on chap, xi of this volume 
entitled "Assessment of Property for Taxation,” written by Philip M. Cornicle, 
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TABLE LXXXVII 

Depth Tables Used in Cities of the United States * 


Depth, in feet 

K 

■E 

Cj 

H 

& 

DO 

d 

a 

>* 

tc a ^ 

TJ O «r 

h Jjs 

t 

TJ 

g e3 

f| 

Aft 

Craigen 

PI ey dell 

HofTman-Neill 

Providence 

d 

«a 

1 

| 

Somers 

Seattle 

Cleveland 

Portland 

San Francisco 

1 

8 ® ® 
WPhQ 

lands ay- Bernard 

5 

15 

12 6 

22 4 

15 3 

9 4 


17. 

- 

14 4 

13 1 

10.3 

10 

19 9 

21 7 

31 6 

25 1 

17 S 


20 

16 

25 

23 5 

17. 

15 

24 8 

29.2 

38 7 

30 4 

25 6 


33 

23 5 

4 33 2 

32 b 

23 8 

20 

28 6 

35 8 

44 7 

37 

33 


39 

31 

41 

40 5 

30 6 

25 

34 4 

41 7 

50 

42 7 

40 

45. 

44 

37 ff 

47 9 

47.5 

37,5 

30 

39 1 

47 1 

54 8 

48 3 

46,7 


49 

44 

54 

53 7 

43 7 

35 

43 8 

52 1 

59 2 

53 2 

53 1 


54. 

50 

59 2 

09.3 

50 

40 

48 4 

56 S 

63 3 

58.1 

59 1 


58 

56 

04 

04 2 

55 7 

45 

53. 

61 3 

67 1 

63 

64 7 


63. 

61 5 

68 5 

68 h 

61 .4 

50 

57 5 

66 4 

70 7 

67. 

70 

68. 

67. 

67 

72 n 

72.5 

66 5 

55 

62 

69.4 

74 2 

71 

74 9 


71 

71 5 

76 2 

76 1 

71 G 

60 

66 4 

73 4 

77 5 

75 

79 4 


74. 

76 

70.5 

79 4 

76 1 

65 

70 8 

77 1 

80 6 

78 8 

83 4 


78. 

80 

82 6 

82.5 

80 5 

70 

75 1 

80 0 

S3 6 

S2 2 

86 9 


81. 

84. 

85 G 

S5 4 

84. 

75 

78.4 

84 1 

86 G 

85 G 

90 

87 

84 

87 5 

88 3 

88 2 

87 4 

SO 

83 6 

87 6 

89 4 

SS 8 

92 2 


88 

91 

90 9 

90 9 

90 4 

86 

87.8 

91 

92 2 

91 .9 

94 2 


91 

93 5 

93.3 

i 93 3 

93 2 

90 

91 9 

94 

94 9 

94 0 

06 2 


94. 

96. 

95 6 

1 95 6 

95.7 

95 

96 

97 

97 5 


98 1 


97 

98 

97 9 

97 9 

98, 

100 

100 

300 

100. 

100, 

100 

100 

100. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

105 

104 

103. 

102 5 


101 9 




102 1 

102 1 

102 

no 

107 9 

10b 

104 9 

105*3 

103 8 




104. 

104 

103,5 

115 

111 8 

108.7 

107 2 


105 6 




105.8 

105 8 

105 

120 

115 6 

111.2 

109 5 

no 2 

107,4 




107 5 

107 5 

106 5 

125 

119 4 

113.7 

111 8 

112 6 

109. 

109 

112 


109.1 

109 1 

108 

130 

123.1 

116 2 

114 


no 6 




no 5 

no 5 

109.1 

135 

126 8 

118 7 

116 2 


112 2 




111 8 

111 8 

110 2 

140 

130 4 

121 2 

118 3 


113 8 




113, 

113, 

111 5 

145 

134 

123 7 

120.4 


115 4 




114 1 

114 1 

112 8 

150 

137 5 

126 2 

122 5 

123 7 

117. 

116 

118 


115 

115 

113 8 

155 

141 

128 7 

124 5 


118 4 




116 

116 


160 

144 4 

131 2 

126 4 


119 8 




116 8 

116 8 


165 

147 8 

133 7 

128.4 


121 2 




117 6 

117 6 


170 

151 1 

136 2 

130 4 


122 6 




118 4 

118.4 


175 

154.4 

138 7 

132 3 

131 4 

124* 

124 

122 


119,1 

119 1 

117! 

180 

157 6 

141 2 

134 2 


125 2 




119 8 

119 8 


185 

160 8 

143 2 

136 


126 4 




120 4 

120 4 


190 

163 9 

145.2 

137,8 


127 6 




121, 

121 


195 

167 

147.2 

139. G 


128.8 




121 5 

121 5 

t 

200 

170 

149 2 

141 4 

130 1 

130 

130 

125 


122. 

122 

119 


a Compiled by Elbert A. Young, County Assessor, St Paul, Minnesota Fiom Report of 
Assessor, St. Paul, Minnesota, 1030, p. 6 
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TABLE LXXXVII 


Depth Tables Used in Cities of ti-ie United States* 

(Continued) 


& 

g 

8 

1 

t 

& 

Toledo 

Philadelphia 

> 

BufEalo 

Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 

Den 

1 1 

f j 

Ordinary i 

Retail 

8 

fefl 

5 1 

m 

3 

Pittsburgh 

1 

m 

<a 

s 

o 

< 

15 6 

15. 

22 5 

^ 17.3 

17 

13. 

20 8 

16 1 

10 3 


13 

15 3 

20 3 

25 

' 32 

24 

28 

22 9 

31.4 

26 6 

17 


21 

23 ft 

26.1 

33 5 

38 5 

33 

37. 

31.4 

40 

34 9 

23 8 


20, 

31 1 

31 2 

42. 

44 5 

39 

44. 

38 7 

47 4 

42 3 

30 6 


36. 

37,8 

36 3 

50 

50 

44 4 

40 

45 

53,0 

48 9 

37 5 


43 

44 l 

41 2 

58 

54 5 

49 5 

54. 

50 9 

59 2 

54 

43 9 

51 4 

49 

50 

4G 1 

63 

59. 

54 1 

59 

56 4 

62 4 

60 3 

50. 

66 6 

55. 

55 

50 8 

68 

63 

58 5 

i 63 

61 5 

68 8 

65 2 

55 8 

01 4 

60. 

60 

55 6 

1 71 6 

67 

62.7 

! 07 

66 2 

73. 

69.6 

61.4 

66 

65 

64 6 

(50. 

75. 

70.5 

66 7 

70 

70 6 

76 8 

73 6 

66 5 

70 

70 

68 9 

64.5 

77 5 

74 

70 5 

74. 

74 7 

80 2 

77 2 

70 5 

74 

; 74. 

72 8 

68.8 

80. 

77 5 

74 2 

77 

78 5 

83 3 

80 5 

74 2 

77 8 

78 

76 5 

73 1 

82 5 

80 5 

77.7 

80 

: 82 

86.1 

83.5 

77 7 

81 2 

81 

80. 

77 2 

85. 

83.6 

81 2 

84. 

85 3 

88 6 

86 3 

81 2 

S4 4 

84 

83.3 

81 3 

87,5 

86 5 

84 5 

87. 

88 3 

90 9 

88 9 

84 5 

87,5 

87. 

; SG 4 

85 2 

90. 

89 5 

87,7 

90 

91 

93 

91 3! 

87 7 

90.3 

90. 

89 5 

89 1 

92.5 

92 5 

90 9 

93 

93 6 

94 9 

93 6 

90 9 

93 

93 

92.3 

92 8 

95 

96 

94 

95 

95 9 

96 7 

95 8! 

94 

95 5 

00 

94 9 

96.5 

97 5 

97.5 

97 

98. 

98 1 

98 4 

97 9 

97. 

97.8 

98 

97 5 

100 

100 

10O 

100, 

100 

100 

100. 

100. 

100 

100. 

100 

100 

103 5 

102. 

102 5 


102 

101 8 

101 .5 

101 9 

102 5 

101 9 

102 

102.3 

106 8 

104, 

105, 


103. , 

103 6 

102 9 

103 7 

104 5 

103 8 

104 

104 5 

110.1 

106 

107.5 


105 

105.1 

104 2 

105 3 

106 4 

105 5 

106. 

106.5 

113.2 

108. 

no 


107. 

106 6 

105,4 

106.9 

108.1 

107 3 

108 

108 6 

116.3 

110. 

112. 

iog 

109. 

108 1 

106.5 

108.3 

109 5 

109 

no. 

: no s 

119 2 

112 

114. 


110 

109 5 

107.5 

109 6 

111.1 

110 8 

Ill 5 

112 3 

122,1 

114 

115.5 

p 

112. 

no a 

108 4 

110 8 

112 5 

112.4 

113, 

114 

124.9 

116. 

117 

♦ ♦ . 

113 

112 1 

109.2 

111 9 

114 1 

114 

114 5 

115 7 

127 5 

118. 

US 5 


114. 

113 4 

109 9, 

112 9 

115 5 

115.5; 

116 

117 4 

130, 

120. 

120 

ii7* 

115 

114 6 

110.5 

113 8 

117. 

117 

117 5 

119 

132 5 

122 

121 5 


116 

115 7 

* HI l 1 

114 7 

118 4 

118.5 

119. 

120.8 

134 8 

124 

123 

, , 

117. 

116.8 

111 6 

115 5 

119 8 

120 

120 5 

122.4 

137 1 

125 5 

124 


118 

117 9 

112 1 

116.2 

121 1 

121 4 

122 

123.9 

139 2 

127. 

125 


118. 

118 9 

112 6 

116 9 

122,4 

122,8 

123.5 

125 2 

HI 3 

128 

126. 

124 

119 

119.7 

113 1 

117.6 

123.7 

124. 

125, 

125.8 

143 2 

129 

127. 

. * . 

120 

120 4 

113 5 

118 1 

124 8 

125 S 

126 

127.8 

145 

130 

128 



120. 

121 

113 9 

118.7 

125, 

126 5 

127. 

128.9 

146 9 

131 

129 


121 

121 4 

114 3 

119 6 

127. 

127 8 

128 

130 1 

148.4 

132 

129.6 


122. 

121 8 

114.7 

119 6 

128 

128.9 

129. 

131.2 

150 

133 

130 

130. 

122, 

122. 

115. 

120 

129 

130 

130 

131.3 


R Compiled by Elbert A. Young, County Assessor, St. Paul, Minnesota, Prom Report cf 
Assessor, St Paul, Minnesota, 1930, p. 6. 
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Theri are differences as amongst the various rules as to liow 
much more valuable is the front portion of a lot, but these differ- 
ences are not very great. For example, 19 of the 22 rules consider 
the first half of a lot as worth between 65 and 75 per cent of the 
total value of the lot. Again, 19 of the rules valued the first 
three-fourths of a lot at between 80 and 90 per cent of the total 
value of the lot; 14 at between 85 and 90 per cent. These are 
high concentrations between narrow class limits. 

Of all the rules, the Somers rule in the form which it took in 
Cleveland is probably used in a larger number of cities than any 
others. 9 * 

The modern tendency is to substitute a number of rules for the 
single rule, a refinement which results in greater accuracy. For 
example, m Buffalo, Cambridge, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Newark, 
and other cities different tables are used for residential as con- 
trasted with commercial districts. In some cases, no table at all 
is employed for residential properties. Again, wholesale com- 
mercial districts often receive differential treatment. Industrial 
and factory sites are usually valued on a square foot basis. In 
some cities high class retail is distinguished from ordinary retail. 10 

Corner Influence . — It is usually recognized that corner lots are 
more valuable than inside lots. Practice with respect to computa- 
tion of corner properties has not as yet been standardized. 

In the first place, there are differences of opinion as to how far 
corner influence extends. In Baltimore, Port Worth, Minneapolis, 
Springfield, St. Louis, Houston, Denver, Cleveland, St. Paul 
(business), Chicago, Rochester and Cambridge, it is assumed 
(ordinarily) that 100 feet of the main street frontage is affected 
by the adjacent side street. In Detroit, only the 60 feet nearest 
the corner are deemed to have “corner influence” value; in Bridge- 
port and St. Paul (wholesale), 50 feet; in Jacksonville, 52*4 feet; 
in Milwaukee, 40 feet; in Buffalo, 30 feet; in New York, Jersey 
City and Newark, 25 feet. 1 1 Moreover, there are many variations 
from these “norms” in actual practice, within any of these cities. 13 

Secondly, there is divergence as to basic methods of computation. 
Tn Newark and New Rochelle, the unit value of the cornor lot is 
increased by percentages of the unit value of the main street, 
disregarding the character of the side street. A more widely used 
type of corner rule is that which takes into account the value of 
the units of the less important street. This may he accomplished 
by having the percentage of increase for corner influence vary 

9 Cornick, loc. cit. f footnote §, For an interesting discussion of methods 
of constructing these rules, see W. I. King, The Valuation of Urban Realty 
for Purposes of Taxation. Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin No. 689 ; 
Economic and Political Science Series, Vol 8, No. 2, 1914, chap. iv. 

Data from (Jornick, Zoc. tit., p. 346, and Report of Assessor , St. Paul , 
Minnesota, 1930, p. 6. 

11 W. L. Prouty, C. W. Collins and P. H. Prouty, Appraisers ami Assessors 
Mammal, 1930, p. 319, 

12 Lawson Purdy, Personal Interview with the wiiter, July 29, 1935. 

9 
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according to the ratio between the respective unit values." of the 
main and side streets. A third type of rule arrives at the value 
of a corner lot by considering it as two lots, one fronting on the 
main street, the other on the side street (the frontage on the main 
street lot being considered in the latter case as the depth) . Thus, 
the depth table would be applied to the unit value of the main 
street (the lot being considered as fronting on the main street) ; 
the depth table applied to the unit value of the side street (the 
lot being considered as fronting on the side street) ; each multi- 
plied by their respective frontages; and the results sumniated to 
give- the total value of the corner lot. This rule was deemed by 
its author, Mr. A. D. Bernard of Baltimore, to be applicable to 
only high class retail sections. Mr. John A. Zangerle has extended 
the' method to cover corner properties in less valuable sections, by 
adding less than the tot|l value of the side street frontage lot, 
where the unit value of the main street is less than $200 The 
less valuable the main street unit value, the less is added for 
corner influence. In addition, in all cases, a special depth curve 
is used for computing the value of the side street lot, which yields 
lower values than the regular depth curve. 13 

Irregular Lots . — Thus far we have considered the application of 
the unit valuation system to lots of regular shape, %. e., either 
square or rectangular. Often, however, lots have more or less than 
four sides, and/or sides which are not parallel to each other. 
Ordinarily, the method of valuing such lots is to divide them into 
two or more parts which will be either rectangles or triangles. The 
rectangles offer no special difficulties. The triangles are correctly 
evaluated, by summating the percentages of unit value that would 
be assigned by the depth curve to successive strips one foot wide. 
Charts may be constructed for facilitating this computation. 14 

Alley-Influence . — Where alleys exist, such must be taken into 
account. They vary in their effect upon value. In some instances, 
alleys have taken on the characteristics of minor streets, endowing 
the adjacent buildings with such advantages as better light and air, 
and additional display space. In other cases, alleys have become 
little short of public nuisances, and are a detriment rather than 
an advantage to the lots which abut on them. Most commonly, they 
are deemed to add value, especially in business districts. The 
usual practice in assessing is to add a fraction of the alley's width 
or a specified number of feet, either to the frontage or the depth 

13 Cornick, loc. cit., pp. 358-362. The value for 100 feet is 72.9 per cent 
in the Zangerle depth curve. For further detail on the Zangeile method of 
computing corner values, sec J, A. Zangerle, Principles of Real Estate 
Appraising, 1927, chap. 10. Professor Luther G-ulick has informed the writer 
that Mr. Arthur C. Pleydell was the first to formulate the concept of taking 
the value of the side street into account in computing the v^lue of corner lots. 

Cornick, loo. cit., pp. 363-364. For further detail, see J. A. Zangerle, 
Principles of Real Estate Appraising, 1927, chap. 12, and by the same author, 
The Principles of Land and Building Appraisals^ as Scientifically Applied in 
Cuyahoga County , 1931-1982, p. 9. 
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of abutting lots, Tims, in Cleveland, one-half of the width of the 
alley is added to the depth in the ease of business lots (no additions 
are made in residential districts). In Milwaukee, three feet is 
added to the depth in residential districts and five feet in business 
districts. In Jersey City and Rochester, two-thirds of the width of 
the alley is added to the depth of the lot. 15 

Dolible-Froniage Lots . — It frequently happens that a lot has a 
frontage on two parallel streets. The most common method of 
dealing with such a situation is to find what is known as the 
41 merge point/’ i. e. f the point in the parcel at which a square foot 
has the same value when calculated from either frontage. The 
lot is divided at that point and is valued as if ft were two lots. 
Where each frontage of the lot is improved separately and more 
or less uniformly with the adjoining frontages, it is often better to 
divide the lot along the line at which the adjoining lots are 
divided. 10 

Other Factors . — In addition to the situations which have been 
discussed above, and for which fairly well standardized rules have 
been established, there are a number of other situations which have 
received more discretionary treatment. One such factor is grade. 
Sometimes lots which are above or below grade may be worth more 
than lots in the vicinity which are on grade, as for instance where 
either dumping space or material for fill is in demand. In some 
cases, the cost of raising or lowering the lot will actually amount 
to more than the value of lots which are already in grade. (Such 
lots still have a sales value if anticipated increases in value are 
deemed to exceed anticipated costs of raising or lowering the lot, 
and such is usually the case.) Ordinarily off-grade lots are worth 
less than other lots. No standardized practice is generally used, 
however. 17 

Plottage is another factor which is generally handled with dis- 
cretion rather than by standardized rules. In sections which are 
changing rapidly from a lower to a higher utility, an assembled 
plot 100 x 100 will bring more in the market than four lots, 
25 x 100. For the task of assembling involves delay and risk, and 
where large plots are in demand the costs of assemblage must be 
included. 

Conversely, where a lot is too small for an improvement appro- 
priate to the character of a section, its market value per front foot 
is less than that of adjoining land. In such eases, a deduction 

15 Cornick, loo. cit. 3 pp. 304-365, and Prouty, Collins and Piouty, op. tit. 
pp. 229-230. 

Cornick, loo. cit., pp. 365-366. 

17 In Cincinnati, tables are employed in which six classes are designated, 
percentage decrease in value being made to vary with the degree of 
abnormality. Cornick, loc. cit., pp, 366-367. 
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should be made therefore from the ordinary imih value 
computation. 18 

Unit Valuation: Buildings — There is much more variety of 
practice in the application of the method of unit valuation to build- 
ings than in the case of lands. Sometimes the basic physical unit 
is square foot of floor space; sometimes cubic foot of contents; 
sometimes square feet of area covered. Again, there is a conspicu- 
ous absence of standardization in the building classifications used. 
The basic method of applying the pnit valuation system to build- 
ings consists in the ''establishment of unit factors of value The 
buildings of a city are classified by type, a. g single residence j 
double residence ; .-apartment house; store building; office building, 
etc. Value units, varied according to kind and quality of construc- 
tion, are established for each type The computation of building 
value is then a matter of summation of these value units, taking 
into account such factors as features (roof, cellar or basement, 
heating system, etc. ) , depreciation and obsolescence. The tables of 
factors of value vary widely. In Minneapolis, 21 classifications are 
used; in Los Angeles, 24; in Milwaukee, 30, in Jersey City, 39; in 
Rochester, 46 ; in New York City and Duluth, 48 ; in Cleveland 
and Portland (Ore.), 53; m Cincinnati, 57; in Denver, 88; in 
St. Paul, 96. 19 There are also wide differences in the values 
assigned throughout the country to fairly comparable unit value 
factors 20 

Again, considerable divergence exists with respect to methods of 
taking depreciation and obsolescence into account. The former 
is often a discretionary matter, although standardized deprecia- 
tion tables have been established and are being used in some of 
the cities which have made the most advance in the improvement 
of modern assessing methods. 21 As for obsolescence, this factor 
has been entirely a matter of discretion. However, it may be that 
a certain amount of standardized practice may be some day 
established. 22 

Value Data. — It is possible for a city to adopt many of the 
components of unit valuation ( e.g ,, standard depth tables, corner 
formulae, and factors of value for building valuation), and then 
allow the system to stagnate by failing to keep the unit values 

is Ibid., pp. 307-369. See also the discussion in Puidy’s “Assessment of 
Real Estate,” loc. cit Plottage is generally a more important factor m 
eastern cities, wlieie lots in the business section are often found to be 20 
or 25 feet wide and 100 feet deep In western cities, wlieie the lots aie 
geneially larger, frequently 50 feet by 150 feet, the factor of plottage is 
not often involved. Zangeile, Principles, p. 44. 

io Prouty, Collins and Piouty, op. cit., p. 46. 

so Cornick, loo. cit., p 37 a. 

21 Pot further detail, see Zangerle, Principles, chap, xxvii and Piouty, Col- 
lins and Prouty, op. cit,, chap vi. 

22 See Prouty, Collins and Piouty, op. cit chap, vii for an attempt in this 
direction, and John 3. Burton, “Building Obsolescence and the Assessor,” 
Journal of Land* and Public Utility Economics, May 1933, p. 109 et. seq. for 
a criticism thereof 
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up-to-date. This can he avoided by the continued collection, com- 
pilation and analysis of indices of value, such as sales, mortgages, 
appraisals of estates, etc. The method of the unit value system 
of assessment is a combination of analysis and synthesis. Avail- 
able indices of value serve as representative samples to be broken 
down into value units applicable to all of the properties of a city. 
The larger and more representative the sample, the more easy is 
the task of establishing currently valid units, and the more justi- 
fiable will the assessments calculated thereupon be. 

Summary, — Record Systems. — These four components, tax 
maps, standard methods of applying unit values to land, standard 
methods of applying unit values to buildings, and the continuous 
revision of unit values by the analysis of current value data con- 
stitute the essential framework of modern assessing systems. Their 
utilisation is often connected together by the employment of card 
or loose leaf record systems. The best forms used provide space 
for the following information : name and address of owner ; block 
and lot number and the dimensions of the lot; the position of the 
lot with reference to intersecting streets, the alleys, and to the 
street grade; the size, type of construction, use and ground plan 
of the building; its date of -construction, if ascertainable; the 
public improvements and public utilities available to the property , 
and if the city is zoned — the height, area and use zones in which 
the property lies. In order to reduce routing clerical labor to 
a minimum, the forms allow detailed descriptions of the archi- 
tectural features of the building by means of check marks placed 
opposite the proper items on columnar lists of such features. 
Insertion of a ground plan is facilitated by providing a cross 
sectional space. Spaces are also provided for insertion of informa- 
tion relative to changes m ownership and in unit or total values 
for land and buildings. The back of the form is used for the entry 
of supporting data on values . sales, mortgages, leases, rentals, fire 
insurance policies, bid and asked prices, contract costs of con- 
struction, and/or any other available indices of value 23 

A notable refinement m these cards in recent years has been 
the differentiation of these cards by class of buildings. For 
example, m Los Angeles, buildings are classified under four main 
heads: Class A, B, C and D. Glass A consists of fireproof, steel 
frame or reinforced concrete frame buildings; class B of build- 
ings having a skeleton frame of steel or reinforced concrete and 
wooden interiors (wood joists and studs); class C consists of 
brick, concrete and masonry outer walls with interior of wood 
(wood studs and joists) , class D of frame, stucco or brick veneer 
Different forms are used for each class the cards varying in color 
and the nature and extent of the detail In Wisconsin, the 
classification is made along different lines, namely, according to 

r 

2 s Cornick, loc. nt. s pp 337-340. In many cities, tlieie is very little 
space allotted to land value data, and in piactically all cities, the forms 
devote most of the space to the building. 
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whether the properties are residential, mercantile or manufactur- 
ing. The residential card is yellow ; the mercantile card, white ; the 
manufacturing form, blue. With respect to the residential and mer- 
cantile cards, one side is devoted entirely to data on the building ; 
the other side to general identification, sales and rental informa- 
tion, land value computation and summation. The < ‘ Manufactur- 
ing Data Card*' is really a six-page form, calling for a mass of 
information on sales, rentals, appraisals, location, plan of plant, 
structural data, transportation facilities, labor supply, efficiency 
of plant-layout and "Similar items The forms prescribed by the 
Wisconsin Tax Commission are shown on pp. 269-278. 
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RESIDENTIAL APPRAISAL CARD city of 



Form A. Appraisal Card Used for Assessing Residential Property in 
Wisconsin (Yellow) 
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MERCANTILE APPRAISAL CARD cnY of 



Form B Appb usal Card Used for Assessing Mhrcantimi Property in 
Wisconsin (White) 
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MERCANTILE APPRAISAL CARD— BUILDINGS 



Fouii B (Continued). Appraisal Card Used for Assessing Mercantile 
Property in Wisconsin. Reverse Side. 
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Form C Appraisal Form: Used for Assessing Industrial Property in 
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N.m.*fPU«t MANUFACTURING DATA CARD Sheet No 2 

SCHEDULE “O'* SITE DATA 



Form C (Continued). Appraisal Form Used for Assessing Industrial 
Property in Wisconsin (Sheet No. 2). 
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Form C (Continued). Appraisal Form Used for Assessing Industrial 
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PLAN OF PLANT 

indicate directions t division ffct 



Form C (Continued). Appraising Form Used for Assessing Industrial 
Property in Wisconsin (Insert) 
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TJje Utilization of Modern Assessing Techniques in the 
Larger Cities 

Two studies which indicate the degree of adoption of technical 
assessing methods in the larger cities of the country have been 
available to the writer. One is a survey made by the Legislative 
Reference Section of the New York State Library in 1924; the 
other, a more comprehensive survey, constituting part of a doc- 
toral dissertation on urban real estate assessment, by Dr. Mathew 
0. Mitchell in 1927. J 4 In both surveys, the questionnaire method 
was utilized, inquiries being sent to the assessing officials of all 
of the cities over 30,000 population. ,j 

The New York Legislative Reference Library Survey, — 
In the New York Legislative Reference Library survey, replies 
were received from 131 cities. Of these, 129 replied to the ques- 
tion “Does your city use a tax mapR* Of this number, 60, or 
almost half of them, replied m the negative. To the very general 
question “Do you have certain established standards of value for 
land and for buildings V* 125 replied. Of these replies, 77 were 
in the affirmative, 48 m the negative. A less favorable showing 
was made on the more specific question (on unit valuation of land), 
“Do you have an established table of values by which you deter- 
mine the relative value of lots of varying sizes V 9 Of the 129 
replies to this question, 69, or more than half, were in the negative. 
An even worse situation was disclosed by the replies to the specific 
question on the use of the unit value system for buildings, “Do 
you have a table of building factors, which, when applied to 
cubage or square foot floor area, the approximate value of a build- 
ing may be deteimiined ? J ’ Of 129 replies, 80 were in the negative. 

The Mitciiell Survey — Tax Maps . — Tii the more recent 
Mitchell survey, the proportion of cities over 30,000 population 
found to be utilizing modem assessing systems was much greater. 
Replies, wore received from all but 15 of the 248 cities then over 
30,000 in population. To the question on tax maps, worded as fol- 
lows, “Do vou Have tax maps showing the metes and bounds of all 
the separate holdings of real estate within the limits of the taxing 
district?” 232 cities replied. Of these, 181 answered m the affirma- 
tive. The replies from 11 cities were either inconclusive or indi- 
cated that the cities were only partially mapped, and 40 cities 
answered in the negative. 25 

Unit Valuation of Land . — To the question on the utilization of 
the unit value system to land, worded as follows, “Have you 


24 New Yoik State Libiary, Legislative Reference Section, Digest of Meth- 

ods Used in Making Local Assessments in Cities of the United States over 
30,000 Population , 1924. Mathew C. Mitchell, Assessment of Peal Lstate 
I alues in American Cities, PhJD Thesis, Harvard University. 1927 Part III 
pp. 180-298. * ’ 

25 Mitchell, op. cit., pp. 200-204. 
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adopted the unit foot system ? 1 ’ (i e,, * ( Do you compute the yalue of 
the entire lot by applying a unit value per front foot or square 
foot?)” 229 cities replied. Of these, 184 answered in the affirma- 
tive, 18 gave various answers indicating partial use of the system, 
and 27 answered in the negative. 20 

Unit Valuation of Buildings . — As has already been described, 
rules and tables for the determination of land values, i. abnormal 
depth curves and corner value rules, have been frequently pub- 
lished,' and they have been adopted quite extensively in juris- 
dictions oOier than that for which the rule was first established. 
Tabips of factors of building values are not so easily transferable. 
This may be a partial explanation to the far more extensive use 
of land value units than building value units found by Mitchell. 
To the question “Do you have a standard building classification 
with unit factors of value based upon the value of a square foot of 
floor space, or a cubic foot of volume, of each class of buildings?” 
228 cities replied. Of these, 124 answered in the affirmative, 16 
made various replies which indicated partial use of the system, and 
88 answered in the negative. 27 

Compilation and Utilization of Value Data — To the question 
on the utilization of value data, worded as follows, “Do you have 
the continual collection of information (such as sales records, for 
illustration) bearing on real estate values, and its preservation in 
readily accessible and permanent form?” 230 cities replied. Of 
these, 145 answered in the affirmative, 16 replied in various ways 
(most of them indicating that data from other governmental 
agencies, such as the register of deeds, were utilized, but that the 
assessing officer made no permanent compilation), and 69 answered 
in the negative. 28 

Summary . — Correlation between Size of City and Technical 
Assessing Systems . — Dr. Mitchell has computed the percentages 
of straight affirmatives to total answers received as follows : Tax 
maps, 78 per cent; unit foot system for land valuation, 80 per 
cent; the standard building classification, 54 per cent; the con- 
tinual collection and preservation of information bearing upon real 
estate values, 63 per cent. According to these figures, the greater 
portion of the 248 largest cities of the country have made some 
progress toward the installation of technical assessing systems, 
although a considerable proportion of them do not use the most 
approved methods as yet. The least progress in this group has been 
made in the cities with smaller populations, the most progress in 
the larger cities. This is conclusively demonstrated by a sub- 
classification of the cities into the five census sub-groups, as shown 
in the tables below. 


20 Mitchell, op. oit. } pp. 220-231. 
27 JUd tj pp. 239-244, 
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TABLE LXXXVIII 

Relationship Between Size op Cities and Existence of Com- 
ponents op Technical Assessing Systems, Cities of 30,000 and 
Over, 1927.” 

No 



Tax Maps . , . 

Yes 

9 

Partial 

1 

No 

O 

reply 

2 

Sub-Group I 

. . .. Unit Value System. Land. 

9 

1 

O 

2 

500,000 and over 

Unit Value System * Buildings . . 
, . Value Records 

8 

1 

1 

2 

12 cities 

7 

3 

0 

2 


Tax Maps 

Unit Value System Land. 

10 

0 

0 

1 

Sub-Group II 

, • 9 

O 

1 

1 

300,000-500,000 

, . . Unit Value System: Buildings . . 

9 

0 

1 

1 

11 cities ... , 

, . . Value Records ... 

9 

0 

1 

a 1 

3 


Tax Maps 

Unit Value System Land . 

4% 

1 

3 

Sub-Group III . 

43 

6 

2 

2 

100,000-300,000 , 

Unit Value System* Buildings. . 
Value Records ... 

30 

fi 

14 

4 

53 citieB , , , 

34: 

7 

10 

2 

Sub-Group IV 

Tax Maps 

Unit Value System: Land . 

64 

2 

12 

3 

63 

6 

7 

5 

50.000-100,000 

Unit Value System. Buildings . . 
. Value Records .... 

39 

2 

34 

5 

81 cities . , . 

46 

5 

25 

5 

Sub-Group V , 

Tax Maps .... 

52 

7 

25 

7 

. Unit Value System Land, 

60 

5 

17 

9 

30,000-50,000 

Unit Value System Buildings . . 

38 

7 

38 

8 

91 cities. 

Value Records .... .... 

49 

1 

33 

8 


a Based on Mitchell, op cit , Part III 


If the five sub-groups be assigned average ratings on tlie basis 
of the partial or complete utilization of such equipment and 
methods, these ratings are as follows: 


TABLE LXXXIX 

Eatings for Utilization of Modern Assessing Methods, by Size 
of City Groups, Cities of 30,000 and Over" 

Per Cent 


Sub-Group I 97,5 

Sub-Group II 92.5 

Sub-Group III 85.6 

Sub-Group IV 74.5 

Sub-Group Y 66.0 


Whereas partial or complete utilization of the components of 
modem technical assessment system were found in almost all of the 
23 largest cities of the country, the proportion of cities not employ- 
ing such methods becomes quite substantial in the case of cities of 
from 50,000 to 100,000 population, and is especially large in the 
case of cities with population of from 30,000 to 50,000. Thus, no 
unit system for valuation of buildings was used in 34 of the 81 
cities of sub-group IV, and no value records maintained in 25 of 
these cities. In sub-group V, no unit system for valuation of 
buildings was employed in 38 of the 91 cities; no value records 
maintained in 33; and even such a bare essential as tax maps were 
lacking in 25. 


a Each rating is an unweighted arithmetic average of tlie proportion of 
partial and affirmative answers, p> the total number of answers received. 
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The Utilization of Modern Assessing Techniques in 3ie 
Smaller Cities 

The Evidence on Assessment Techniques in the Smaller 
Cities. — The available evidence on the utilization of modern assess- 
ing methods for cities of less than 30,000 population is not so defi- 
nite and specific as in cities over this size. However, there are 
sufficient materials upon which to base valid conclusions. In addi- 
tion to the field investigations described in Part II of this report, 
there are the implications of the trend toward increasing absence 
of technical methods with decreasing populations disclosed in the 
Mitchell study for the largest cities, and a study of all of the cities 
in the state of New York, in which the validity of projecting this 
1 rend to cities of less than 30,000 is confirmed. 

The Field Surveys.- — In general, it has been found in the field 
studies that assessment methods in the smaller cities of the country 
are still primitive and crude. There are wide variations, and 
modern techniques have been found to be much more conspicuously 
absent in some states, such as Wyoming (where they were found 
to be practically non-existent), than m others, such as New York 
and Connecticut (where they have been established m a very sub- 
stantial proportion of the cities). On the whole, however, the 
field investigations point to the conclusion that the majority of the 
smaller cities of the country have not yet adopted technical 
assessing methods. 

The Correlation between Size of City and Modern Assessing 
Systems Found by Mitchell — The above findings are in general con- 
formity with the trend revealed in the Mitchell survey for the 
smallest of the 248 cities over 30,000 population to have made the 
least progress. There was a definite trend for the degree of utiliza- 
tion of modern assessing systems to decline as the cities became 
smaller, and in the cities of the lowest sub-group, namely, that 
containing cities of from 30,000 to 50,000 population, the com- 
ponents of the unit value system were found to be lacking in a very 
substantial number of them. One would expect a continuation 
of this trend m cities with populations of considerably less than 
30,000. 

The Correlation Found by Comtek in New York . — The conclu- 
sion arrived at on the basis of the two sets of data, described above 
is corroborated by the results of a classification showing the rela- 
tionship between the size of cities and their assessing methods in the 
State of New York. This classification was made by Mr. Philip 
H. Cornick, of the National Institute of Public Administration, in 
his study of assessment conditions in New York, prepared for the 
New York State Commission for the Revision of th£ Tax Laws of 
1932. 
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Of tie 60 cities of the State of New York, 13 contain more than 
50,000 inhabitants. Of these, the three largest, namely, New York, 
Buffalo, and Rochester were found to have modern assessing sys- 
tems. In the other ten, live, namely, Niagara Palls, New Rochelle, 
Yonkers, Binghamton and Syracuse, had adopted assessment tech- 
niques which include all or most of the components of the unit 
value system. The remaining five had all made some progress 
toward the installation of such systems. 

Of the 47 cities with population of less than 50,000, 11 had 
fairly complete assessment systems, and 13 had made some progress 
toward that end About half the cities in this group had made 
very little progress toward technical assessment Moreover, Chere 
was a definite tendency for the largest of them to have advanced 
the furthest. Table XC is quite conclusive on this point. Tt was 
prepared by Mr. Comtek on the basis of material obtained from 
the New York State Bureau of Municipal Information, the Report 
of the Joint Legislative Committee on the Assessment of Real 
Property (Legislative Document (1931) No. 70) and personal 
observations. 


TABLE XC 


Afsivsment Systems in Third Class Cities of New York, 1932 R 


SIZE CROUP 

Number 
in group 

Adequate ! 
systems 

i 

Progress 

toward 

systems 

Unde- 

veloped 

systems 

Largest 

8 

4 

1 

3 

Second 

8 

2 

5 

1 

Third , . 

8 

3 

1 

4 

Fourth . . 

S 

0 

i 3 

A 

Fifth . , . 

1 8 

I 

1 2 

5 

Smallest 

7 

1 

1 

5 

Totals ... 

47 

11 

13 

23 


n Source Report of the New York State Commission for the Revision of the Tax Laws, 1932, Mem- 
orandum No 3, p 24 


,In the largest 24 cities of this group, 9 had adequate systems ; 
7 were making progress toward their development; and 8 were 
badly deficient in this respect. In the smallest 23 cities, only 2 
cities had adequate systems ; 6 were making progress toward their 
development; and 15 were badly deficient. 

Summary. — On the basis of the evidence found in the field sur- 
veys, the trend found in the Mitchell study, and its confirmation and 
application to all of the cities of New York revealed in the Oornick 
study, it can be definitely concluded that the majority of the smaller 
cities of the country are still lagging' badly in the matter of modern 
assessing methods. 
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Adaptations of the Unit Value System in the Smaller Cities 

In establishing the unit value system, the smaller cities have 
sometimes made modifications in order to adapt the system to their 
own peculiar circumstances. One of the most important of such 
adaptations is the use of the square foot unit rather than the front 
foot unit for laud valuation in smaller municipalities. The front 
foot method of valuation is based on the pronounced differential 
between the value of the front area of a lot and its rear area. In 
smaller cities, especially in suburbs consisting largely of residential 
properties, the situation is quite different. In commenting on 
assessment methods in Westchester county, New York, the fallowing 
observations on thO use of the square foot unit (as used in Scars- 
dale) were made in the report of the Westchester County Emer- 
gency Work Bureau. Mr. Wayne D. Heydeeker was director of 
this project. 

“For an area dominantly residential in character, in which the 
development is controlled by strict zoning laws, the prevalent 
method of assessing on the basis of unit front foot values may 
prove to be wholly inappropriate It must be remembered that 
the unit front foot value method of assessment arose in American 
cities whose dominant pattern was the checkerboard plan and 
under conditions in which every dwelling site was potentially 
susceptible of ultimate conversion for business or other more 
extensive uses. Thus, when new blocks in New York City were 
subdivided into the conventional 25 foot lots, not only the corner 
lots and the avenue lots, but in many cases, adjacent inside lots 
were destined ultimately to become business frontage. 

“Under these circumstances, the Hoffman-Neill Rule of giving 
to the front half of any lot 100 feet or less in depth two- thirds of 
its total value evolved quite naturally and appropriately. This 
method of assessing spread all over the United States in one form 
or another and gave rise to the modifications which have been 
observed and previously discussed in this report. 

“Since this development, there has grown up in American juris- 
prudence the extension of the use of the police power commonly 
known as zoning, under which a definite character of use has 
been imprinted upon the land and its conversion to other more 
intensive uses has been, if not prevented, at least greatly retarded. 
At the same time, the use of the rectangular street pattern has 
been abandoned in many residential subdivisions; winding streets 
have been laid out so as to follow the contour lines; and the lot 
shapes and sizes vary greatly from one part of the block to another. 
In such a pattern, and under modern residential conditions, 
an area at the rear of the lot may be just as valuable as an 
adjunct to the dwelling itself as a strip of equal area along the 
front. It is the whole of the residential plot which .constitutes the 
frame for the dwelling, and tinder these circumstances the Scars- 
dale tax authorities have recognized that fact by placing their 
assessments upon a standard unit square foot basis. 
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“Itys not at all beyond the realm of possibility that the Scars- 
dale method in this respect may become the model for the assess- 
ment of suburban residential real estate whenever the latter is 
protected by adequate zoning* ordinances. J,2 ° 

Assistance by Commercial Appraisal Firms 

In connection wth the installation of assessment systems in cities, 
there has grown up in the United States a number of commercial 
appraisal firms which specialize in making jinit value assessments 
for municipalities. The question is often raised whether it is 
proper for a municipality to employ such assistance. % 

The Case for the Affirmative. — The case for the affirmative 
was staled by Mr. Walter F. Pollock at one of the Conferences 
of* the National Tax Association. 

“If a private appraisal company or any company or individual 
has the ability to supply valuable services or formulas to public 
assessors at reasonable cost, there should be no more limitation 
placed upon such employment than is now placed upon the employ- 
ment of architects to prepare plans for public buildings, engineers 
to advise public officials upon waterworks, sewer or park problems, 
or accountants to install uniform accounting and auditing* systems 
to prevent waste and fraud m the expenditure of public funds after 
they have reached the public treasury. All the waste and fraud that 
is possible through corrupt attacks upon public treasuries in the 
most careless or the most venal municipality is absurdly insignifi- 
cant in amount in comparison with the public robbery that is 
known to exist in nearly every American community, by reason 
of the lack of equitable standards for the measurement of real 
property values, in the inequality of collecting the money into 
the public treasuries. . . . Anyone who proposes a remedy for 
this wrong is entitled to be heard and to have his claim given 
careful examination. The public assessor, I submit, should be 
given every possible means for making his assessments scientific- 
ally equitable, if that is possible. Upon the equity of his work 
depends the justice of the entire structure upon which our 
municipal, township, village, county and state governments are 
administered. It is his duty to appraise all holdings upon a 
basis that will insure equity and just proportion to every property 
owner, and when he fails to do this the structure of government 
is seriously undermined. Why should be assessor not be given 
every opportunity to use the best possible tools that may be found, 
to aid him to obtain equity in tax valuations f What honest and 
consistent objection can be made to the principle that assessors, 
universally acknowledged to need assistance, should be free to 

seek assistance wherever they can obtain it ?” 30 
— • 

20 Westchester County Emergency Work Bureau, Report on the l Preparation 
of the Land Value Map of Westchester County, 1933, p* 13. 

so W. W. Pollock, "An Equitable Standard for Land Valuation,” Proceedings 
of the National Tax Association, Seventh Conference, 1913, p. 234, et seq. 
Citation, pp 238-240. 
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The Case foe the Negative. — The case lor the negative was 
stated at this same conference by Mr. A C. Pleydell, who read 
from a letter which he had written when his advice had been 
sought on the question by officials of Philadelphia, as follows : 

“The assessment of property for the taxation is a governmental 
function, which should not be contracted out to private individuals 
To determine the relative values of real estate requires the exer- 
cise of judgment and discretion, and involves not merely the doing 
of justice between the individual property owners, but, also, the 
determination of the amount of their contributions to the public 
revenues. This is too serious and vital a matter to be turned 
over ^to contractors, however well-qualified these might be to 
furnish a technically correct valuation. 

“If assessment conditions in any city are bad, they will not 
be permanently corrected by bringing someone from the outside 
to make a valuation by a method of their own, for, in subsequent 
years, the same inequalities will reappear. The only way to 
secure good assessments is to have public officials who are capable 
of doing their work, and have them work out a system which can 
be used by them and their successors. 

“I do not like the idea of any assessment officials, chosen by 
the people of their localities to employ their own judgment on 
assessment work, surrendering their independence and giving a 
contract to an outside company to come to the city and make 
valuations. If we are to have private companies administer the 
affairs of government by contract, we might as well quit electing 
public officials 

“The great importance of agitating the assessment question is 
to train up the public officials, and also the people of the com- 
munity, to a realization of the correct principles of valuation and 
taxation. Most of this result will be lost if the only outcome of 
an agitation is to secure the employment of private contractors 
to come to a city and arbitrarily place some valuations, which 
may or may not be correct, but even if correct, do not help 
educate the people. 

“Merely to have assessments made equal between individuals in 
the community is a small matter alongside the great question of 
having at least a considerable number of intelligent people in 
that community understand what makes these values and how 
assessments are to be equalized . 9 ’ n 

Appraisal of the Arguments — There is a rather strange con- 
fusion of means and ends in the argument of Mr. Pleydell. It is 
very difficult to accept his relative weighting of the high import- 
ance of a well-informed, “assessment-conscious” public and 
“merely” having assessments equitable. After all, appraisal and 
assessment are difficult tasks, the intricacies of which are beyond the 
scope of the untrained layman. It is not necessary that the public 

A, 0. Pleydell, Proceedings of the National Taw Association, Seventh 
Conference, 1913, pp. 267-208. 
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be weR verged in assessing technique. All that is required for a 
sound public state of mind is confidence that the work is being 
fairly and competently done. Again, the fact that equitable assess- 
ments are a serious and vital matter is more reason than not 
why the best possible assistance should be sought. 

However, Mr. Pleydell put his finger on the essence of the 
matter when lie called attention to the fact that expert commercial 
assistance may not result in permanency of good assessing. There 
can be no denial of the fact that the function of assessing requires 
continuous expert administration. It is also true that arousing 
public interest for the securing of assessment reform is not an 
easy matter and that temporary retention of ai^ expert commercial 
firm may waste the opportunity for possible permanency of the 
reform. 

Mr. Pollock draws the analogy of assessment work and archi- 
tectural and engineering work. Where the latter is rarely under- 
taken, the retention of a private expert architect or engineer is 
certainly commendable because here the government has no need 
of permanently retaining an expert. Where the need for such 
work is continuous, however, surely Mr. Pollock could not sin- 
cerely recommend that inexpert officials he employed and that 
private experts be then retained to assist them! In both these 
cases, obviously, the government should employ competent experts 
directly. 

Present Status of Assessing Technique in Rural Communities 

The usual methods employed in the assessment of rural property 
are very crude 1 1 Originally ’ 5 set by either owners themselves, 
or ^ by assessors upon the basis of general familiarity or super- 
ficial inspection, the usual “technique” of rural assessment con- 
sists in the copying of former figures, making a few changes upon 
entering office (out of political gratitude or friendship) and crude 
horizontal adjustments in times of violent changes of values. 
These are exceptions, — deviations from this general characteriza- 
tion. Some assessors actually attempt to make a fair “equali- 
zation” of assessments upon entering office, but these are often 
based upon incomplete knowledge of the physical and economic 
character of properties, and hence the resulting assessments are 
still inequitable. In recent years, however, there has been, in a 
few states, a definite trend toward the development of technical 
methods of assessing rural real property, comparable to those used 
in assessing urban real property. 

Unit Valuation in Rural Assessing 

At the time that Mr. Somers was developing methods of urban 
assessing technique, he did not disregard the rural problem. In 
the pamphlet written in 1901, for example, he proposed a four- 
fold eight-page folder for rural assessors, on which the assessor was 
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to enter the location of the tract; the name of the own#*; the 
type of the road; the character of the fencing; the nature of the 
water supply; the use of the land; detail on the construction of 
the house and of other buildings ; and other information. In this 
pamphlet he also discussed the importance of maps and the desira- 
bility of classification of the land with establishment of lowest, 
highest and average values per acre. 32 At the time little atten- 
tion was apparently paid to these suggestions. Rural assessing 
technique has not developed in the same manner as urban. The 
state has been much more active. Indeed, the development began 
- with land classification as an aid to state equalization. 

A 

Origins: Land Classification. — As has been stated above, the 
real beginning of technical methods of assessing' rural property 
was land classification. The thought was somewhat as follows: 
“If we can have the assessors break up the properties into classes 
of land, and designate the price per acre of specific types of land, 
we can much more readily discover unjustifiable differences and 
make a better equalization. At the same time, this break-up into 
acres should bring about better original assessment because the 
assessor will have made a better analysis of the property and will 
have more detailed facts upon which to base his judgments ” 

This general policy was most suited to states where lands were 
homogeneous in character and where complex differentials caused 
by the existence of urbanization and industrialization were either 
non-existent or of little importance. The prerequisites were 
similar to those of the prerequisites for the colonial system of pre- 
equalization (and indeed the plan came to take on other similari- 
ties to this system later on). Because of these considerations, land 
classification policies for assessment purposes have made most head- 
way in the states of the “ wide-open spaces M of the Central and 
Mountain regions. 

The movement got off to a real start as a result of an address 
at a Conference of the National Tax Association in 1909 by Dr. 
L. G. Powers, then Chief Statistician of the Bureau of the Census. 83 
Dr. Powers made a plea at this time that the various state tax 
commissioners provide a uniform classification of real estate, point- 
ing out its value for comparative statistical purposes, and for 
better equalization and assessment. He also suggested a specific 
land classification plan. 


B2 W A. Somers, The Valuation of Real Estate for the Purpose of Taxation > 
1901, pp. 7-17. 

33 Prior to this time, Illinois Rad provided for a division of real estate into 
Improved and unimproved aeie land and improved and unimproved city land. 
Minnesota had, in addition to this, also separately listed rural and city 
improvements, Colorado had classified acre property into agricultural land, 
grazing land, coal land, oil land and other mineral land, and assessors had 
been^ required to prepare statements of acreage and value. They had also been 
required to separately assess improvements. However, interest in classifica- 
tion of land for purposes of taxation was not greatly aroused by these prece- 
dents until brought to the fore by Dr, Powers, himself* L. G, Powers, “Uni- 
form Listing of Keal Estate,” Proceedings of the National Taco Association t 
Thitd Conference, 1909, pp. 321-332. 
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The ^Report of the National Tax Association Committee of 
1910 . — A committee was appointed to investigate the subject, 
and in the following year, the basic recommendations of Dr. 
Powers were approved and a working plan elaborated. The recom- 
mended classification for rural lands consisted of the following 
subdivisions : 


(1) Cultivated 

(2) Arable 

(3) Orchard 

(4) Timber 


(5) Mineral 

(6) Quarry 

(7) Oil and gas 

(8) Waste 


The following instructions were recommended: 

“In assessing rural lands, the assessor shall ascertain as nearly 
as lie can, and enter upon his field book: 

“1. The area in acres of each separately assessed parcel. 

“2. The amount in acres and fractions of an acre of each of the 
eight classes of rural land contained within such parcels, 

“3. The minimum and maximum value of an acre of each of 
the eight classes of rural land within his district. 

“4. The value of the amount of each of the eight classes of 
rural land contained m each separately assessed parcel. 

“5. The total value of the amounts of all classes of rural land 
contained in each parcel. 

“6. The total value including buildings and improvements of 
each farm or separate parcel. 

“7, The name of the reputed owner of each separate parcel,” 84 

Adoptions and Adaptations .— Kansas was the first state to 
follow the recommendation of the committee for classification, — 
although with certain modifications. These modifications were 
made in order to adapt the plan to the character of Kansas lands, 
which are almost entirely agricultural. The classes established 
by the Tax Commission were cultivated; arable; timber: (a) 
used for pasture; (b) not so used; orchard; pasture: (a) tillable; 
(b) n on-tillable ; waste. 35 Arizona followed in 1914 and shortly 
afterward, all of the Mountain states, and a number of the Cen- 
tral stales came to adopt the principle. In general, the classifi- 


^“Repoit of the Committee on Unifoim Classification of Real Estate,” 
Proceedings of the National Tax Association, 1910. pp. 313-339; citation at 
pp 335-33G. 

85 S. T, Howe, J. A. Burnette, and B, ,F. Milton, “Classification of Real 
Estate,” Proceedings of the National Tax Association, 1912, pp 355-369. See 
also paper bj J. A. Burnette, “The Classification of Real Estate,” Proceedings 
of the Thhd Biennial Conference Convention of thd Tax Commission and the 
County Assessors of Kansas, Decembei 19-20, 1911, pp. 10-15 
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cation recommended by Dr. Powers was modified by the^various 
states so as to cover their particular needs. 30 In some of the 
states, not only a classification has been established, but also 
values for these classes are set by the slate tax officials. 07 

Methods and Results of Land Glassification . — In most cases, tlie 
assessors themselves have made the classifications. In Montana 
in 1918 and in Utah in 1919, it was provided that special county 
boards perform this work. Neither of these two plans have proven 
very satisfactory. As to the first, namely, classification by the 
assessors, this has often degenerated into classification by owners 
themselves, Thus, when a seasoned assessor of Louisiana was 
called upon to describe the experience of his state with respect to 
classification of lands (in a discussion on the subject at a Con- 
ference of the National Tax Association in 1925) he had replied: 
“I am afraid that I cannot answer the gentleman to liis satisfac- 
tion with reference to classification of land. It is like all other 
matters of assessment. It has not been reduced to a scientific basis, 
and the practical application of it, in my experience, has been 
that it is left almost entirely with the land owner.”* 

And other evils have developed, as, for example, in Nevada 
The following account is from the Report of tlie Tax Commission 


as Thus at the present time, Arizona classifies its rural lands into n ligated, 
dry fanning, grazing and waste. In Coloiado, mral land is classified into 
improved fruit, irrigated, natuial hay, diy f aiming, grazing, waste, timber, and 
various mineial and oil classes. Idaho classifies its rmal land into agncnl- 
tural, cut-ovci and burnt timber, iuigated, pump, dry, timber, grazing, 
waste, and mineral. Montana, segregates irrigated tillable, non-ii rigated till- 
able, giazing, timbei, and waste Nevada’s main types are special agri- 
cultural (exceptionally valuable because of location or othei reasons), 
cultivated, wild hay or meadow, pastuie, arable, grazing, mountain or 
banen. In New Mexico, the classification includes agricultural, grazing, 
timber, and miscellaneous. Utah’s classification of faim land shows unpioved 
farm (two types: dry and irrigated), unimproved farm, fiuit, grazing and 
miscellaneous. Wyoming’s classification is vciy extensive, segregating irri- 
gated cultivated (two classes), irrigated uncultivated, irrigated pastuie, dry 
farm, glazing (three classes), waste and bog as well as various classes of 
mineral, timber and coal lands. In Minnesota, assessors aie required to 
classify lands into cultivated, meadow, pastuie, cut-ovei, timbei, waste and 
mads. In Wisconsin, rural lands are subdivided into three classes of agri- 
cultural land, the best, the middle and the pooiest m a district; wild hay 
and wild pasture; marsh, cut-over and waste; and timber. Louisiana classi- 
fies its lands into agricultural, pasture, woodlands, sea marsh, fresh water 
marsh, trapping land, and vanous classes of timber and mineral iands. In 
North Dakota, mral lands are divided into tillable and non-tillable. 
More elaborate classification is optional with the county eommissioneis. 
In Texas, improved lands aie to be divided into three classes, first, second, 
and third. In Mississippi, cultivatable and uucultiva table lands as well 
as timber are segregated. In South Dakota, there is no requirement for 
classification of land, but a number of the counties have attempted classifica- 
tions for equalization purposes. 

27 Thus, an Wyoming, maximum and mimmutn values per acre by classes 
and subclasses, arc suggested annually. In Nevada, minimum values per 
acre arc set by classes and subclasses; in Louisiana, average values. In 
New Mexico, values for grazing lands are set by the Tax Commission. 

28 J. W. A. Jeter, Proceedings of the National Taco Association, 1925, p 75. 
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for 1925-1926: “In 1917 the State Tax Commission adopted the 
plan ol classifying all lands for taxation purposes. There were 
six classes, ranging from the highest priced cultivated lands to 
the lowest priced mountain or ‘ barren ’ land. Each class was 
divided into from three to five subclasses. The value for assess- 
ment purposes was set opposite each subclass. Thus the way was 
made easy and simple for the assessor and the problem of equaliza- 
tion seemed to be solved. But this plan still left it to the discre- 
tion of the assessor to allocate lands to the various classifications, 
and it soon developed that all assessors did not show the same nice 
perception in judging lands; the way was still open for the assessor 
io serve his own purpose in assessing and the accommodating official 
still had the opportunity to show favoritism as before. As a result, 
there is much less high priced land on the assessment rolls today 
than when the classification plan was adopted There has been a 
tendency from year to year to reduce lands to lower classes, and 
the average value per acre of land for assessment purposes through- 
out the state has been steadily on the decline. mo 

The results of the work of the special comity boards in Utah and 
Montana were somewhat better Thus, the State Board of Equali- 
zation of Utah commented on the 1919 classification as follows : 
“While the work of the appraisers in some instances was not as 
efficient as we had a right to expect, still we feel that the results 
were well worth the efforts. ,M0 In Montana, the work was rather 
hurriedly and poorly made at first, although much improvement 
has been made in recent years, according to a letter received from 
the State Board of Equalization of that state. 11 However in neither 
of these cases were the results as good as they could have been. 

More Recent Developments. — The next steps in the develop- 
ment of rural assessing technique have been taken by a group of 
midwestern states. In these states, land classification has con- 
stituted the nucleus of the method, but various refinements and 
modifications have been made. The use of field hooks, aqopraisal 
cards and data sheets, comparable to those used m modern urban 
assessing has been introduced ; in these forms, crude classifications 
have been replaced by more elaborate classifications, and other 
relevant value factors such as distance from market, roads, schools, 
etc., have been included. The state tax officials of Minnesota, 
Iowa and Wisconsin have taken a particularly active part in 
developing the unit system of valuation for rural areas. A brief 
description of the methods advocated in these states is given below. 


89 Biennial Report of the Nevada Tax Commission, 1925— -1 926, p. a. 

40 Report of the State Board of Equalization and Assessment of Utah, 1919- 
1920, p 7. 

41 Letter from Mr. James II. Stewait, Chairman, State Board of Equaliza- 
tion of Montana, under date of June 22, 1934 
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Minnesota , — In 1928, the Minnesota Tax Commission bsgan to 
require the use of appraisal cards throughout the entire state for 
the assessment of improved real property. On the rural cards, the 
assessor is required to fill in the number of acres and the price 
per acre of cultivated, meadow, pasture, eut-over, timber, waste, 
and road land He is also called upon to describe the soil type 
and topography of the land, whether loam, clay, sandy or stone 
and whether level, rolling or hilly. There are also blanks calling 
for detail on the house, barn, and other structures. On the reverse 
side of the card is a^spaee for a sketch of the property, and for 
notes. In its Assessors’ Manual, the Tax Commission carefully 
admonishes the assessors to consider not only the quality of the 
soil and the character of the land, but also such factors as proxim- 
ity to good highways and distance from markets, schools, churches, 
etc 42 Also in its Manual, the commission has prepared a standard 
building classification, with cubic foot units costs for various types 
and grades of farm structures as follows* 


is Minnesota Tax Commission, Assessors’ Manual , 1934, pp. 9-11. 
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Dwellings: 

Fiame, shingle loof, good condition and finish 

Frame, shingle roof, medium construction and finish. 

Fiame, small box house, cheap structure and finish. . . 

Brick, shingle roof, modem, and of good construction , 

Brick, shingle roof, medium constiuetion and finish , 

Stucco, shingle roof, good constiuetion and finish , 

Bams: 

Fiame, shingle roof, painted, good foundation 

Fiame, shingle loof, not painted, medium construction 
Gar a ges * 

Fiame, conciete footings and floors .... 

Fiame, block foundation, no concrete 

Granaries, frame, and of good constiuetion 

Macnine sheds . . ^ . 

Com cubs 

Silos of varying types 

Iowa . — In 1931, “data valuation sheets 7 ’ were used in Iowa. 
These sheets are somewhat similar to the Minnesota appraisal cards. 
There are "blanks for the land and value of land, including soil 
type, crop and drainage detail; also for the location factors, such 
as distance from roads and schools. In its Assessors 7 Manual, 
published in 1933, value factors per square foot for different types 
of farm buildings are given, together with rules for the computa- 
tion of depreciation On the forms, provision is made for exten- 
sive detail on the age and condition of buildings, their estimated 
costs, and the amount of depreciation. The forms and tables are 
shown on pp. 295-297. 

Wisconsin * — As in practically every other aspect of assessment 
administration, Wisconsin has taken the lead in the development 
of rural assessing methods. Here the system of unit valuation 
has been extensively developed under the guidance of the super- 
visors of assessment. As in the case of technical urban assessment, 
the method used is to break up representative sales into unit 
values, and then apply the latter to all the properties to be 
assessed. 14 

In arriving at the unit prices derivable from a representative 
sale, the farm is first broken up into its component land types and 
subtypes. Land value units are then established, which when 
multiplied by the number of acres of each type and subtype, will, 
together with the value of the improvements, yield the sales price. 
By aggregating a number of such unit values, average unit values 
applicable to the properties in a tax district may he established. 
In the determination of the unit values, the location factors as 
well as the use and fertility factors are taken into account. Thus, 
in addition to a classification of the land (on the basis of texture, 
fertility, and other physical characteristics), other factors, such as 
distance to market, nature and condition of highways, distance to 
church and school, character of the people, facilities for amuse- 

43 Minnesota Tax Commission, Assessors 3 Manual , 1934, p. 12. 

44 L. B. Krueger, “The Classification of Farm Lands for Assessment Pui- 
poses in Wisconsin,” Journal of Land and Public Utility JUconomios , May 
1932, passim. 
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xuent,%and type of ownership, are to he taken into account. In the 
districts most advanced in the development of assessing methods, 
maps showing trading centers, churches, principal roads (by types 
of construction) and representative sales during recent years, as 
well as principal physiographic features, such as soil types, swamps, 
timber, cut-over areas, etc , have been made, In towns which have 
special problems to grapple with, these maps are sometimes made 
by the supervisor of assessments, but more often they are prepared 
by the local assessor in co-operation with the supervisor. 

These maps may eventually be developed? into acre value maps, 
comparable to the front foot value maps used m urban assessment ♦ 
Because of the fact that rural land valuation nyist take into account 
land utilization and soil productivity factors as well as location 
factors, there will, however, be important differences. 

Lines of Future Development. — By developing unit acre values 
for different types of lands, and taking into account the location 
factors, “scientific” assessment of rural properties may be 
achieved. In the development of techniques for rural assessment, 
rules for the determination of the location factors would be 
valuable aids. Various attempts have been made to develop such 
guides, — some specifically aimed at the facilitation of unit value 
assessment; others, in the general field of rural land economics. 

Rural Location Factors: Roads , Distance from Market , and 
Values — The findings of various investigators on the relationship 
of roads and values have been extremely diverse Haas, by means 
of correlation and cross tabulation analysis of sales prices of 160 
farms, found farms on gravelled roads to he worth about $22 per 
acre more than those on dirt roads, in Blue Barth county, 
Minnesota, in 1919. 40 In a study made in southern Wisconsin by 
the United States Department of Agriculture in 1924, the differ- 
ential was found to average only $3 per acre. 40 Again Ezekial in 
a correlation analysis study of farms in Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, found gravel or broken stone roads to give a superiority 
of $15 per acre. 47 Ezekial, in this study, found that hard sur- 
faced roads gave a superiority of $31 per acre. In the Wisconsin 
study, this differential was about $18. In a study made by Tennant 
in New York, it was estimated by farmers that, on the average, 
the differential between hard-surfaced roads and dirt roads was 
$15.58 ; as between gravel and hard-surfaced roads, $12.50 48 


45 Q C. Haas, Sales Price# as a Basis foi Farm Land Appraisal , Minnesota 
Agricultural Experiment Station Technical Bulletin No. 9, Nov 1922, 
pp. 15-17. 

40 E. H. Wiecldng, “Factors Determining the Value of Farm Real Estate 
in the United States/ 5 Proceedings of the Second International Conference of 
Agricultural Economists, 1930, p. 1016. 

47 M. Ezekial Factors Affecting Farmers * Earnings in Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin 1400, April 1920, 
p. 53. 

48 J. D. Tennant, The Relationships between Roads and Agriculture in New 
Yorh , Cornell University Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 479, Mav 
1929, p. 36. 
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To a very large extent, these variations may be explainedrby the 
diversity of conditions in the various localities for which studies 
have been made. 

For instance, the differential will be greater in areas where the 
farms are more valuable. This is illustrated by a classification 
made in the Tennant study. Farmers were requested to estimate 
the increase in value per acre which would occur if their farms 
were to be located on hard-surfaced roads (instead of on gravel and 
dirt roads as at present). Table XCI shows a classification of the 
replies by value per afire groups. 


TABLE XCI 

Relation of the Increase in Value Per Acre of Farms on 
Gravel and Dirt Roads, if Located on Hard-Surfaced Roads a 


Class Limits 

Median 
value 
per acre 

, Number 
of farms 

Median Estimated 
Increase 

Amount 

j 

Per cent 

$O-$40 


$30 83 

91 

$12 12 

39 3 

50-99 


68 00 

58 

16 80 

24.7 

100-149 


120 00 

21 

22 86 

18 1 

150-199 .... 


175 00 

8 

32 50 

18 0 

200 and more 


420 50 

15 

100.00 

23 4 

All farms 


$65.20 

193 

$15.18 

27 5 


a Tennant, op . cit , p. 36. 


There is a definite, regular and pronounced tendency for the 
estimated increases per acre to rise as the estimated value per 
acre of the farms becomes greater. Thus, at the extremes, farms 
worth $30.83 per acre, on the average, when located on dirt or 
gravel roads were expected to be worth $12.12 more per acre if 
located on hard-surfaced roads, while farms averaging $426.50 per 
acre were expected to average $100 per acre more if located on such 
roads. 

Then again, there are inter-reactions between type of road, 
bulldness of product, distance from market, type of carrier, and 
nature of the marketing process. For example: “No farming 
section of New York is very far from a railroad or from a hard- 
surfaced road maintained by the stale, but nearness to railroad 
stations and state roads has a more important influence on land 
values than is true in some states where the principal farm products 
are less bulky than those of importance here. "When milk is hauled 
every day, the distance to the receiving station is particularly 
important, for each mile of the distance must be travelled 730 
times a year. If a state road is available and a motor truck can 
be used for practically the whole year, an additional mile or two 
may not affect profits materially; but, on poor roads, a difference 
of two miles may mean a difference of a month's working time in 
the number of hours available for other farm work. 
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“Gfcxjd roads or nearness to market are almost equally important 
to those who are growing fruits and vegetables. When cabbage 
yields an average of eight tons per acre and the roads are such that 
hauling costs forty cents per ton per mile, each additional mile 
from the loading station lessens the profit from that crop abont 
$3.20 per acre. Nearness to market is also important in that it 
enables a great number of farmers, especially those who own motor 
trucks, to transport their produce directly to the city markets, thus 
saving not only the freight hut the usual commission and handling 
charges, and lessening the losses caused by rough handling or 
delay.”- 19 

Method Suggested by Haas. — Conclusions . — The above discussion 
should put one on guard against the use of crude average formulae 
with respect to the valuation of rural lands. The epitome of this 
type of approach is that suggested by Dr. G. C. Haas, Dr. Plaas 
has suggested that the whole problem of equitable assessment can 
be solved by the application of formulae derived by correlation 
analysis of sample sales. Applying this method to Blue Barth 
county, Minnesota, he evolved the following forecasting equation: 

= 57.785 + 1.067 X 2 + .7279 X 3 + .1658 X* — 3.422 X 5 , in 
which Xi = value per acre ; X 2 = 1919 depreciated cost of build- 
ings per acre; X 3 — land classification index; X 4 = productivity 
of soil index ; X 5 = distance to market. 50 


40 New Yoik Lepaitment of Agiiculture and Markets, Agricultural Statis- 
tics for New York State , 1928, Bulletin 226, May 1929, p. 30. 

go Building values are cost of reproduction less depieciation reduced to 
a per acre basis. 


The land classification index shows the type of land of the farm. Lands 
are divided into four grades, with weights, as follows: 

Weights 

Grade 1. Woods — not potentially tillable i/„ 

Grade 2. Woods — potentially tillable ’ ’ tl 

Grade 3. Wild hay land aT 

Grade 4. Tillable . . \ 

. Thus a faim with 60 per cent tillable, 20 per cent wild hay, 10 pei cent, 
tillable woods, and 10 per cent not tillable woods would have an index of 
82 calculated as follows. 


Grade 

1 

2 .. 
3. . . 
4.. . 


Per cent 
10 
10 
20 
60 


Weights 

% 

% 

% 

1 


Land classification index g 2 

The productivity-of-soil index is figured on crop yields. Each crop is 
considered as of equal weight. The index for each farm is the average ratio 
of the three to.five year average ciop yield of the farm to the average crop 
yield of the county. For example, a faim yielding an average of 65 bu 
corn per acre; 66 bu. oats; 18 bu spring wheat; and 2 tons clover land 
timothy would have a productivity-of-soil index of 125 80, figured as follows: 
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States Haas: “The method of appraisal here outline^ could 
be generally used for purposes of assessment. Ordinarily the 
county would be the unit, although it might be advisable to section 
the county if it had two or more distinct types of soil, topography, 
and agriculture. To start with, the first year under the new method 
the assessors in their regular visits would fill out a schedule much 
like the one in Appendix A. [This schedule contains blanks for 
data on classes of land; soil types; number of acres; distance to 
market; type of road ^building dimensions, construction, condition, 
and costs ; and crop yields]. In succeeding years, all the additional 
information which they would get would be yields during each pre- 
ceding year, and dimensions and description of new buildings and 
other improvements. Prom the assessor’s reports, the farms sold 
within recent years would be selected, and the data on the 
assessor’s schedules for these farms used in a correlation analysis 
with the recorded sales prices now regularly obtained. This would 
give an equation which could be applied to all farms in the county. 
The actual assessing of land values could be done in the office of 
the State Tax Commission. Once the equation was obtained it 
would be used year after year simply by correcting it to fit the 
changes in land values indicated by the sales records. A recalcula- 
tion of the equation after several years would, however, be desirable 
so as to make use of the gradually accumulating yield data. 




County 

Per cent of county 

Crop 

Average yield 

Average yield 

Average yield 


per acre 

per aore 


Corn, bu 

05 

48.23 

134 7 

Oats, bu 

65 

41 26 

133.2 

Spring wheat, bu 

18 

12.53 

143 5 

Clover and timothy, tons 

2 

2 18 

91 5 

Productivity-of-soil index .... 


125.80 


After substituting the actual figures of any farm under consideration for 
the symbols m the formula, it is necessary to make an adjustment if the farm 
is situated on a state road (add $21.92 to the value per acre obtained) ; and 
also if the faim is situated near the larger urban centers of the county (add 
$12.82). The following example illustrates the use of the formula: Farm 
on state road, — near urban center; with depreciated cost of building value 
per acre of $36,24; land classification index, 87; soil productivity index 96.6; 
and distance to market, 9 miles. 

Xi—57.785+1.067 XH-,7279 X 3 +.1658 X 4 — 3,4219 X 5 

X x =:o7.7854'38.668+63.327hl6 016— 30.797 

Xi= 144.999 

21.92 state road adjustment 
12 82 near urban center. 

Xj=$179.739 

G-. C. Haas, "Assessment of Farm Real Estate,” Proceedings O/ the National 
Tax Association , 1923, p. 03 et seq. 
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“There would be some extra expense involved in getting the new 
system under way. The assessor’s work would be heavier the first 
year. The calculating of the equation the first year would take 
two or three persons perhaps a month. But once the system 
was under way, it is doubLful whether it would entail any 
greater expense After the first year the work of the local asses- 
sors would be simplified and reduced. In the end, therefore, 
there might be a very lit Lie for the assessor to do. Pie would 
become a sort of enumerator, all valuations being made by the 
Tax Commission. Assessments could then* be taken entirely out 
of polities. Farmers would know that their farms were being 
assessed on a strictly objective, scientific basis, with no possible 
chance for favoritism or prejudice. 

“Using this method, the State Tax Commission could at one 
stroke attain the ‘full and true’ value assessment which is so 
difficult with local assessors making the valuations . 1 ,51 

In the opinion of the writer, the task of assessment cannot he 
simplified to the extent believed possible by Haas. Perhaps, the 
application of an equation such as that described above may be 
applicable m certain areas where lands are extremely homogeneous, 
and even then it would be better to use subaverages rather than 
crude general averages. Moreover, the technique of such statistical 
valuation has not been sufficiently developed and refined in the 
laboratory to make public utilization feasible as yet. The writer 
agrees with Wiecking when he says : 

“The opinion may be ventured that studies which attempt to go 
beyond opinion and judgment and by statistical analysis, determine 
and measure factors by which farm to farm variations in value 
may be explained are yet too few in number, too widely scattered 
as to location, still too dissimilar in methodology, and each has 
still too much variation remaining unexplained for any very 
definite conclusions to be drawn . 52 

One is inclined to add the qualification that rules for the com- 
putation of the influence on values of the location factors in the 
case of rural assessing will probably be much more diverse than 
is the case in urban assessing, and will be applicable only to the 
specific areas represented by the data from which the rules have 
been evolved, to Wiecking 's further statement: 

“However, despite all the difficulties perhaps some day there may 
be developed for the guidance of the appraiser ‘experience tables 7 
of typical relationships similar to the tables of ‘depth influence/ 
‘corner influence/ ‘alley influence/ and so forth, now m every day 
use among the appraisers of city property . ” 53 


51 Ibid , pp. 80-81. 

52 Wiecking op. at,, p. 1016. 

53 Ibid., p. 1017. 
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Forces Conditioning the Development and Present Status of 
Assessing Techniques 

We have seen that modern urban assessing technique began in 
the larger cities of the country. Front central nuclei such as St. 
Paul, New York and Cleveland, these methods spread to other 
large cities, and eventually to the smaller cities. While a number 
of large cities, and a very large proportion of the small cities 
still lack modern assessing methods, a considerable amount of 
progress has been made in the urban field. On the other hand, 
rural assessing technique has made very little advance. In the 
few states where progress has been made, it is almost entirely 
due to the activities of the state tax officials. 

Why should this be so ? Why is urban assessing technique both 
in practice and theory so much more advanced than rural? The 
fundamental reason, in the writer’s opinion, is the necessity for 
large scale operations in the ease of the cities. Whereas the 
method of general familiarity results in poor assessing in rural 
areas, its use in cities of substantial size is practically out of the 
question. The utter impossibility of the method of general 
familiarity revealed itself first in the case of the larger cities where 
the task of assessment, because of the multiplicity and complexity 
of properties therein, was greatest. Hence, the earlier develop- 
ment of technical assessing in such cities first. However, the 
establishment of modern assessing methods was somewhat depend- 
ent on the personal factor and local conditioning forces. That is 
why the development did not start in the very largest cities and 
down to the smaller in' absolutely regular fashion And that is 
why we do not find assessment efficiency varying today directly 
with the size of cities in absolutely regular fashion. For example, 
there are small suburban cities near very large cities in the East 
which have better assessing systems than some large cities in the 
South. But on the whole there is a definite tendency for the 
larger cities to be better assessed than the smaller. And all avail- 
able evidence points to the conclusion that a very large proportion 
of the smaller cities have not as yet installed modern assessing 
systems. 

It should be emphasized that technical methods of assessments 
have not been adopted as widely as technical developments in other 
fields of government. Although really just as essential to sound 
civic administration as modern fire-fighting and police equipment, 
unit-value assessing systems are far more often absent. The reason 
for this is that whereas modern methods of fighting criminals and 
fires are welcomed by the public, assessment reform is a type of 
reform which attracts few ardent supporters and has to face 
organized minority opposition. Even in those cities which have 
installed modern methods, partisan politics still play a role, for 
obviously the assessing department ean he made, and often is 
made, a major cog in a political machine. 
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As for tlie rural situation, the central reason why the crude 
method of general familiarity has persisted, is, to. repeat, the 
absence of large scale operations. Technical administration has 
made little progress in any field of rural local government, — and 
for this fundamental reason. Less deep-seated causes may he 
cited, — the traditionalistic outlook and aversion to new methods 
of rural communities; the less urgent need for technical assessing 
in such communities because the method of “general familiarity” 
is more possible of application than in cities; the inappropriateness 
of maintaining an adequate technical system of assessment in small 
communities with limited resources. But all of these factors are 
either aspects of or secondary effects of this primary factor: the 
absence of, or demand for, large scale operations. 

The Necessity for Differentiating the Urban from the 
Bural Problem 

It is very important to realize the difference in the problem 
of equitable assessments m urban as compared with rural 'communi- 
ties. Not only are the techniques and their stage of development 
quite different, but also the basic forces conditioning their adminis- 
tration In some cities, the problem is one of overcoming the 
inertia of the general public and tlie opposition of vested interests 
to llie introduction of modern assessing methods. In cities which 
have already adopted such methods, the problem consists chiefly 
in preventing or eliminating political manipulation of the assess- 
ing department. In rural areas, the chief problems are the over- 
coming of the deeply rooted traditionalism of local government, 
and making technical assessment economically feasible 

Summary 

With few exceptions, assessment m the United States, both urban 
and rural, is not equitably administered Belief and reform of 
the situation in both cases arc difficult matters. It is not easy 
to accomplish the installation of modern assessing systems in cities, 
nor to prevent political and personal favoritism in their adminis- 
tration after such have been established. The solution of the rural 
problem is still more difficult For here, even the first step, the 
establishment of the unit value system, is blocked by deep-seated 
obstacles. Because the method of general familiarity is not entirely 
inapplicable, because rural communities are adverse to new ideas 
and methods, and because modern assessing systems are costly to 
the community uni ess the number of properties is so large that the 
overhead costs involved are widely distributed, rural communities 
simply cannot be expected to take the initiative in installing such 
modern systems. 



CHAPTER XVI 

SUGGESTED SOLUTIONS, WITH EMPHASIS ON THE 
RURAL PROBLEM 

Qualifying State Examinations and Other Suggestions for 
Improvement of the Present System 

Qualifying Examinations. — The System of Kentucky. — 
Although all fiscal authorities agree that the task of assessment 
requires special qualifications, almost no attempt has "been made 
dn rural areas to secure such assessors. The qualifying state 
examination has often keen suggested to meet the need. This plan 
has been applied in Kentucky. Before any person can “run for” 
the office of assessor in Kentucky, he must take a state examination. 
These examinations are prepared by the State Tax Commission, 
and given every four years (since 1921) by the county attorneys. 
The questions asked are described by the law as testing “the 
applicant’s experience as an assessor, his knowledge of the revenue 
laws, his knowledge of the geography of the county in which he 
expects to become a candidate, his knowledge of the industries and 
property of such county, and his elementary training and business 
experience to fill the office.” 1 2 These examinations are forwarded 
by the county attorneys to the State Tax Commission, which then 
grades the papers. No certificate of qualification is granted unless 
a grade of 75 per cent or better is attained. 

Evidence Regarding Operation of the System of Kentucky.— 
In the Report of the Efficiency Commission of Kentucky (1924), 
for which E. 0. Griffenkagen was director of research and Prof. 
Jacob Viner special counsel on taxation, the results of the system 
were described as follows : 

“An examination of the tests given to the candidates to ascer- 
tain their capacity for the task of assessment and of the answers 
made to the test questions indicates that the candidates are as a 
group the best material available for the office. But there are 
important variations in the quality of the candidates from county 
to comity, and in a number of counties it would be difficult to find 
any candidates reasonably well equipped for the office. The 
test under existing circumstances cannot really be directed to the 
discovery of candidates with the technical knowledge and equip- 
ment necessary to a proper assessment of property, but can only 
be expected to select from the candidates those who give some 
promise of being able to acquire the special technical knowledge by 
experience . 3 52 * 

In other words, a test of fitness as is made in Kentucky, can 
give no assurance that the fit will apply for the job. Certainly 

1 Carroll’s Kentucky Statutes, Annotated, 1930, as supplemented by Bald- 
win’s Kentucky Statute Service, 1932, see. 4042a~ll. 

2 Report of the Efficiency Commission of Kefttucfaj , “The Government of 
Kentucky,” 1924, Volume I* pp. 264-255. 

[30QJ 
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such evidence as has been examined on assessments in Kentucky 
does noil lead to the conclusion that the plan is working with much 
success . 8 

Fundamental Obstacles to all Such Proposals. — The fact 
of the matter is that only long-term, appointive, well-compensated 
men can handle the job of assessing well, and that such tenure 
and compensation are not part of the present scheme of government 
in rural communities at the present time. Besides, most conununi- 
ties do not care to invest in the equipment necessary for good 
assessing, such as maps, records, etc. ThSse considerations of 
expense also face proposals for increase of compensation as a 
method for attracting better men to the office. And the •con- 
siderations of the general tone of local governmental personnel 
face proposals for the attainment of better assessors through 
appointment rather than election. In order to avoid the economic 
obstacle, Prof, T. S Adams had at one time advocated that less 
frequent assessments be made, and that the money thus saved 
could be invested in better performance of the function when the 
assessment year, c.g , every four years, came around . 4 This pro- 
posal has interesting possibilities, especially if accompanied by a 
policy of vigorous state exhortation. However, it has several dis- 
advantages, c.g , the establishment of a rigid and inflexible time 
period. Furthermore, it is very doubtful whether it takes into 
account the average psychology of rural communities. To the 
mind of Prof. T. S. Adams, it appeared that if assessments were 
changed from an annual to a quadrennial basis, four times the 
sum would be spent on the work when done. But in the average 
rural locality, the plan cannot be counted upon to produce such a 
response The task of assessment might not be financed any more 
adequately, few changes of any kind made in personnel or equip- 
ment, the money of the other three years saved, and the change 
result in more neglect than before . 5 


The County Assessor Plan 


Having recognized that it is necessary to have a larger area 
that the town or township in order to make the jmogram of good 
rural assessing economically feasible, many investigators have 
recommended the next largest unit, the county, as the desirable 
administrative unit of assessment 0 It is true that the solution of 


3 See Pait II, supra , pp. 102 and 103 

S Adams, “Method of Seeming Efficient Asses sun puts,” Pi occcdvir/s of 
the Sixteenth Conference for Education %n the South, 1913, p 181. 

" In states which have quadrennial m even less fiequent assessment, such as 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Nebiaska, Noith Caiolma, South Carolina, Vermont, 
and Ohio, there is no evidence that a longei assessment interval has had a 
beneficial enect on the quality of administi ation, 

8 S Q ee B" T. •Compton, Fiscal Problems of Rural Decline, Special Report 
No. 2 or the New loik State Tax Commission, 1920, Appendix B, for an 
extensive collection of reports of tax commissioners and investigators com 
aemnmg the township unit and i ecoramending the county unit, 
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the county as a unit of assessment administration would overcome 
the economic feasibility obstacle, but it appears to the writer that 
it would not overcome the traditionalism obstacle. For the county 
is not superior to the town (or township) with respect to adminis- 
trative efficiency. Indeed, the record of the county with regard to 
assessment has been even less favorable than that of the smaller 
units. If the county assessor plan can be made a practicality, 
i, e., if a well-equipped county assessment office headed by a com- 
petent, full-time assessor can be established, the plan would 
undoubtedly result r in improved assessment administration. 
Whether such technical, specialized, full-time administration is 
likely to be established m the average American county at the 
present time withdlit supplemental measures is, in the opinion 
of the writer, questionable. Such supplemental measures will be 
considered later on in this report 7 

Special Administrative Areas for Assessment 

A more commendable unit than the county as an area for 
assessment administration would be a special area specifically 
suited for the purpose. Dr. Conrad H. Hammar, in his able study 
of assessment conditions in Missouri states . 

“The present counties, varying as they do in size, number of 
farms and population, cannot by any stretch of imagination be 
called studiedly accurate assessment areas, devised to keep an 
assessor and his force reasonably busy throughout the year. Just 
what the proper size of assessment unit is will depend not upon 
area alone bnt rather npon a nice balance of area, kinds of 
property and number of properties 

As proposed by Dr. Hammar for Missouri, the plan includes the 
establishment of state supervision by district supervisors of the 
Wisconsin type. Until such time as public sentiment is deemed to 
be ripe for appointment, the assessors are to be elected by popular 
vote. 

In the opinion of the writer, this proposal is superior to the 
county assessor plan. It provides a more appropriate administra- 
tive area, and coupled with the proposed vigorous policy of super- 
vision should materially improve present assessment conditions. 

Vigorous State Supervision 

In recent years, state interest in property tax work has been 
waning rather than increasing, fundamentally because the state 
property tax has been declining in importance as a state revenue 
source, A close connection between these two factors is not a neces- 
sary one. It is possible to have a high degree of supervision even if 


t See pp. 322-323, infra , * 

8 0. H. Hammar, The Accuracy and Flexibility of Rural Real Estate Assess- 
ments in Missouri, Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station Research Bul- 
letin 189, June 1932, p. 66. 
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the property tax is relatively important as a source of state revenue, 
although, it must be admitted that the psychological effect of the 
latter situation is adverse. This consideration may he somewhat 
of an obstacle to the establishment of vigorous supervision, but it 
is not unsurmountable. 

For states considering the adoption of a policy of energetic state 
supervision, investigation of the methods and results of Wisconsin 
constitutes the best laboratory test. For Wisconsin is unquestion- 
ably the most advanced state in the country with respect to state 
supervision over local assessments. 

The 'Wisconsin System of Supervision — The Wisconsin system 
of supervision begins with the furnishing of # each assessor ♦with 
clearly written and comprehensive printed instructions on how to 
proceed (contained in the frequently revised Assessors ’ Manual 
prepared by the Tax Commission), He is also furnished with a 
Held book, a real estate blotter, and the assessment roll. The latter 
is not carried into the Held, but is used as the final entry book 
(which may be thus kept in good , clean condition). The forms 
provide for a classification of real property (already described, 
see p, 290 supra ) ; and the assessor is urged to collect, compile and 
analyize sales and other value data in order to apply the unit 
method of valuation. The supervisor of assessments, through 
whom the Tax Commission exercises most of its supervision, is a 
civil service official, appointed by the State Tax Commission. He 
lias come to be a specialist in tax assessment work. It is his duty 
to give special attention to newly elected assessors; to supervise, 
assist, guide, and, in general, inspire the assessors to do their best ; 
and to prepare an interdistrict equalization. The work of super- 
vision and equalization, always somewhat related under the 
philosophy of the Tax Commission-supervision movement, has 
reached its most refined and advanced stage of integration under 
the present Wisconsin system: “On the one hand, the supervisor 
secures much of the information needed for his equalization while 
directing and assisting the assessor, and, on the other, his equaliza- 
tion work makes him thoroughly familiar with the property of the 
district so that he can really help the assessor. ’ 

The supervisor holds a meeting in each county for the local 
assessors before their work is to commence. At these meetings a 
short course m assessment methods is given. The assessors are 
instructed in the worth and use of field books, maps, classification 
of land and unit value analysis Common errors are discussed and 
methods of prevention recommended. The assessors are given an 
opportunity to ask questions and to air problems Values are dis- 
cussed and standards compared. Sometimes ingenious methods of 
instruction are employed. For example, a supervisor and Ms 
deputies in one district have devised a model farm with a full set 


o J. Hoy Blougli, “Recent Developments in Methods of Real Estate Equaliza- 
tion in Wisconsin,” Journal of Land and Public Utility Economics , Mav 
1934, p. 148, ' J 
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of farm buildings and all tlie other appurtenances which they use 
as an instrument of visual education at tliese county meetings. 10 

The work of the supervisors is not confined, however, to these 
comity meetings. The supervisors, or one of his deputies, usually 
spends a day or half a day in the field during the assessing period 
with small groups of assessors of adjacent districts Special atten- 
tion is given to problems of newly elected assessors. Assistance is 
frequently rendered in the assessment of property which is particu- 
larly difficult to appraise, and the supervisor is available at all 
times to the assessor^ in his district for consultation and advice. 

Analysis of the Wisconsin System of Supervision — The 

effectiveness of the Wisconsin system depends upon the ability of 
the assessors, and their co-operativeness with the district super- 
visors. In the article by Dr. Groves cited above, data on these 
points have been prepared. A number of counties were chosen as 
a representative sample, and the assessors were graded by the super- 
visor. The grades received may be tabulated as follows: 

6 Excellent 7 Pair 

6 Very good 6 Poor 

6 Good 2 Incompetent 11 

These ratings coincide quite closely with the results of the ratio 
tests made in Wisconsin in pointing to the conclusion that the 
Wisconsin system results in a “fair” grade of assessments on the 
average with “very good” assessing and “very poor” assessing 
at the extremes. 'Dr. Groves emphasizes the fact that many of the 
assessors received good ratings. The present writer is more 
inclined to emphasize the fact that the function could be handled 
much better than it is. Instead of the present “spottiness” of 
assessment administration in Wisconsin, and the average between 
“fair” and “good,” he would like to see assessment administration 
uniformly “good” or “excellent.” And in his opinion, no prop- 
erty should be assessed by persons characterized (by the super- 
visor) as follows: 

Grade Rdmai Jos 

Poor “A copyist, good-fellow politician 5 weak in education.” 

Poor “Weak; lets taxpayers assess themselves; politician; charity 

case, i.e. chosen to give an unfortunate person a job.” 
Poor+ "Weak on education; co-operates all right” 

Poor "Inclined to be weak; plenty of inequalities in his work.” 

Poor "Could do a good job; yields to pleasure.” 

Poor+ "Board of review hinders his work ” 

Incompetent "Chaiity case.” 

Incompetent "Thirteen years too many; a religious choice; copies and is 
indifferent .”^ 2 


10 H. M. Groves, "Property Tax Institutions in Wisconsin,” Bulletin, of the 

National Taco Association , Dec. 1933, p. 76. r 

11 The sample consisted of twenty-one town, ten village, and two city 
assessors. Two of the seven were graded fair+; and two of the six, poor-j-. 
Groves, op. ait p, 74. 

12 Ibid., p. 74, 
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Conclusions With Respect to Vigorous Supervision. — The 
system* of vigorous supervision is capable of effecting considerable 
improvement in assessment but because it operates with a non- 
technical base, the degree of assessment efficiency attainable . is 
rather limited. If, as Dr, Hammar has suggested, such a policy 
be linked with provision for full-time assessors covering appro- 
priate administrative districts who are to be eventually appointed 
by the Tax Commission, a very substantial relief from present 
assessment ills would be achievable. 

Summary 

Proposals for improvement of assessment by such methods as 
qualifying state examinations, appointment rather than election, 
and lengthening of the assessment time-interval offer some promise 
for substantial relief and reform, but in the opinion of the writer 
do not go far enough. The proposal for the county unit of 
administration might work out if the county were capable of pro- 
viding the type of administration which the sponsors of the 
“county assessor plan” envision, but the available evidence indi- 
cates that it is doubtful whether the counties will establish such 
administration without special supplemental measures. The pro- 
posal for special administrative areas would provide a more appro- 
priate administrative district and coupled with a vigorous policy 
of state supervision would undoubtedly materially improve present 
conditions, especially if the assessors are to be selected by the State 
Tax Commission. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE EXTENSION OF STATE PARTICIPATION IN 
ASSESSMENTS 

The Mandatory Powers of Supervision: Theory and Practice 

Theory. — In the original philosophy of the tax commission- 
supervision movement, the functions of the state tax commission 
with respect to assessments were to he chiefly advisory and exhorta- 
tory. The powers of removal and reassessment were conceived of 
as Q.) threats to be held over the heads of the local officials to 
induce ready compliance, — as Prof. Lutz put it, “The assessor 
accepts the more willingly the advice and leadership of the tax com- 
mission when he is fully aware of the iron hand within the velvet 
glove” — and (2) as a remedy for unusually incompetent or 
fraudulent assessing. 1 This is the conception of the mandatory 
powers of supervision which has found its way into the statutes of 
many states. 8 


iH. L. Lutz, “The State Tax Commission and The Property Tax,” Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social Science , Vol XCV, May 
1921, p. 279. 

2 The power of reassessment is possessed by the state tax officials in some 
twenty-seven states: Alabama, Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Marne, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebxaska, Nevada, New Hampshne, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oiegon, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, West Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. Amongst these, the power is limited in New York by 
the provision that the Tax Commission may not order a reassessment directly, 
but must apply to a justice of the Supieme Court of the judicial distiict 
within winch the tax distiict is situated for an order requinng the assessor 
or county board of equalization to show cause wliy such a leassessment 
should not be made. In Wisconsin, the power is limited to exercise only 
upon petition of the owners of 5 per cent or moie of the piopeity of the 
distiict. Besides these states, in Massachusetts, the Tax Commissioner may 
leeonunend that a i eassessment be made, but is not empowered to older it. 
And m California, the State Board of Equalization may assist in a reassess- 
ment when requested to do so by local officials of the tax district concerned 

There are two general forms of the power: (a) the power to order the 
local officials to reassess; (b) the powei to reassess with state appointed 
officials In about a half-dozen states, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, New Yoik, Ohio 
and South Dakota, the power is limited to ordering the local assessois to 
reassess. In Maine, New Hampshire and New Jersey, the law piovides that 
the reassessment be made first by the local assessors, and, if still unsatis- 
factory by officials chosen by the state tax administrative agency for the 
work. In the case of practically all these states, the reassessment is to 
be treated as an oiiginal assessment and reviewed and equalized in the 
usual manner. The same is true of most of the states where the reassess- 
ment may be made by state-appointed officers. However, in the ease of a 
few states, such as Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Utah, no review by local officials is to be made in such cases, review 
of complaints being made instead by the state administrative tax agency. 
In Michigan, the greatest precaution has been taken to prevent local officials 
from vitiating the reassessment by the provision that the reassessment is to 
stand for three years. 

The power to institute removal proceedings is specifically granted by the 
statutes of Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, 

[3123 
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Actual Practice. — There are a few states where the theoretical 
concept ^of the mandatory powers outlined above, namely, general 
preventative threat and remedy for exceptionally poor assessing, 
lias been applied in practice. Ordinarily, however, theory and 
practice have been quite diverse. 

The Power of Removal . — With respect to the power of removal, 
this power has been so seldom exercised throughout the country 
that it has come to be of negligible importance In response to 
inquiry by the writer as to the use of the removal power, the state 
tax officials usually replied that it had never, or at most very 
rarely, been invoked. In no case lias extensive use been made of 
it, and in a number of instances the state officials were not even 
aware that they possessed any such power. 

What are some of the reasons for the rareness of the exercise of 
the power of removal? In the first place, it should be observed 
that m only a very few cases has the power been granted by the 
legislature in full In the vast majority of the states, the state 
tax officials are not permitted to remove local officials directly, but 
only to institute removal proceedings in the courts . The pro- 
cedure resolves itself in this event to a contest between state and 
locality, and one m which the state is ordinarily not the favorite, 
since a local court is designated to decide on the case in most 
statutes. In a number of the states, charges are to be preferred 
to the Governor. In such states, the Governor would have to turn 
his attention from affairs of state to give tho time necessary to a 
fair hearing. Moreover, m either event, there is always the 
reluctance to use such a drastic power, involving stigma on indi- 
viduals and the possibility of friction between state and locality 
Because of these considerations the power has been invoked very 
sparingly, and then not for poor work, but for fraud or similar 
serious violations of law. 

As for the threat aspect of the power of removal, the potency of 
a threat depends upon the probability of its being made good, 
which in turn depends upon the extent of actual application of 
penalties to offenders. For if the penalty has never or so seldom 
been invoked as to make it highly improbable that it will be 
invoked, no one will fear the penalty. And if the threat itself is 


Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Jersey, Noiih Dakota, Sonth Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, West Vir- 
ginia, Washington, Wiseonszn and Wyoming. In Kansas, Nebiaska, Indiana 
and Maiylancl, direct admmistiative lemoval is authorized in certain cases 
In most of the states of tlie fiist group mentioned, lemoval is lodged 
in the local couits. However, in Colorado, Michigan, Minnesota and South 
Carolina, tlie charges are to he piefmed to the Governor. In New Jeisey, 
it is the Supreme Court which is to make the decision. In addition to 
these states where the statutes are quite specific on the mattei of removal, 
in certain states, namely, Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Nefr Mexico, North Caiolina, Ohio and Oiegon, the power to 
institute removal pioeeedings is not specifically granted but the state tax 
officials are authorized to enforce compliance of the local officials with the 
law and institute prosecution proceedings for the violation thereof. 
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rarely invoked, and the actual power almost never, as is here the 
case (the slate tax officials not only do not try to remove assessors, 
they do not even threaten to do so), then the power becomes a 
“dead-letter” indeed. 

The Power of Reassessment . — With respect to the reassess- 
ment power, there have been a number of developments The ortho- 
dox doubleheaded concept of general threat and remedy for excep- 
tionally bad cases has survived in a few states, for example, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. In the vast majority of the states, however, 
the reassessment power has gone along the same road as the 
r removal power. Most of the states have made such little use of 
it that it has ceased to be of practical significance On the other 
hand, some states have supplied the reassessment power on a much 
wider scale than contemplated in the orthodox theory. In these 
states, the concept of the threat was entirely dropped, and the 
power used on a wholesale scale as a remedy. Thus conceived, the 
co-operation of local officials was sought, and eventually gained In 
the most recent reassessment programs the local assessors work 
directly under the supervision of engineers or appraisers of the 
staff of the Tax Commission. 

Extensive Stale Reassessment Programs 

Michigan. — Events Leading up to Reassessment Program . — One 
of the first instances of the “wholesale remedy” type of reassess- 
ment policy occurred m Michigan in the second decade of the 
present century. Practically the entire state was systematically 
reassessed in the period from 1911 to about 1918. The events lead- 
ing up to the inauguration of this policy, and the methods used, 
have been well described by Mr Orlando P. Barnes, Chairman of 
the State Board of Assessors at the time. In Older to retain the 
spirit of the undertaking, the language used by Mr. Barnes, as of 
1917, is quoted verbatim. 

“During the decade preceding 1911 an agitation for more 
equitable taxation had been in progress in Michigan, with the 
result that the system of taxing public utilities had been changed 
from specific taxation to ad valorem taxation, the assessment of 
the properties to be at actual cash value and the rate of taxaiion 
the average rate paid by the general properties of the state. The 
mining properties, also, had been given consideration, and m 1911 
were examined and appraised for assessment purposes on a new 
method at actual cash value by a mining engineer of national 
reputation. 

“Prior to the agitation for more equitable taxation which 
resulted in these important changes, the great majority of assess- 
ing officers had by common consent, as it were, ceased to follow 
the constitution and assess property at its cash valug. This long 
continued practice was not abandoned when public utility proper- 
ties were placed on the ad valorem basis and mining property 
assessed at the values reported by the expert appraiser, and there 
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were many objections when demands were made lor more just 
assessment of general properties. It was unreasonable, however, 
for those advocating equal taxation to take any other position than 
that all property should be assessed on the same basis. It was 
well known to members of the legislature, assessing officers, and 
taxpayers familiar with assessment conditions that because of 
under cash value assessment of general property the resulting 
average rate was a dishonest average rate when applied to public 
utility corporations, which justice demanded should be corrected. 
There was the feeling, also, that while the courts had sustained the 
ad valorem method of taxing public utilities as constitutional they 
had not sustained and probably would not sustain an average r#ie 
where the assessment of the properties on which* it was based was 
admittedly under value . . . There was no way by which the situa- 
tion could be remedied except by reform in the assessment itself 
and the legislature of 1911 undertook such reform. ’ ’ 3 

Wide powers were thus granted to the State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners in 1911 and the reassessments began with a series of 
county reviews in that year. During the next few years, more 
counties were reassessed, and eventually the program became one 
of orderly reassessment of the entire state By 1917, for example, 
70 of the 83 counties had been reassessed. 

Methods Employed in the Work . — The methods employed in the 
reassessment program have been described by Mr. Barnes. Again 
the language is as of 1917. 

“The commission early adopted the county as the unit in doing 
the work. It does not select districts in various counties and 
reassess them, but reviews every district not up to cash value in 
one county at the same time , although work on that plan may be 
going on ^in several counties simultaneously. The field force of 
the commission is graded as foremen, expert examiners appraising 
particular lines only, skilled examiners for valuing general proper- 
ties, and field clerks who assist in getting information and keep 
the record of the same. 

“When reassessment work is determined upon in any county 
some one is selected from the foremen who has had experience in 
valuing properties similar to those in the county to be reassessed 
He is given charge of the work and is responsible only to the 
commissioners. . A force of field examiners and field clerks are 
placed under hinn Field clerks are necessary in cities where build- 
ings must he visited, measurements taken, maps carried, and a 
large amount of information collected. The assessment officers 
of the county are visited, their co-operation solicited, and their 
assessment rolls taken charge of by the foreman. Meanwhile clerks 
prepare from the assessment rolls field books on which are entered 
the legal description, location, and ownership of every piece of 
— — ■ — • 

3 f * s How Can Reassessment Statutes Be Administered without 

Causing a Political Upheaval ? 51 Proceedings of the Rational Tax Association, 
Eleventh Cpnference, 1917, p 298. 
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property in the assessing district. . . While the field books are 

being prepared, the foreman and examiner are studying conditions 
affecting values ; transfers of property are compiled and the actual 
consideration for the same verified where possible ; prices at which 
property is offered for sale are investigated; rents, leases, and 
insurance studied; and business men and taxpayers interviewed. 
As indicating how important this feature of the work is considered, 
a force of 30 examiners worked for six months in the city of 
Detroit collecting information before undertaking a single 
reassessment. „ 

“Field books completed and information gathered, the foreman 
assigns territory to each of the examiners under him, and field 
clerks where necesSary. In his work the examiner must visit every 
piece of property on which he places a value, he must enter upon 
the field books a description of the same sufficiently complete to 
enable a commissioner at the final review to pass intelligently upon 
any appeal made from the valuation recommended by the 
examiners. He is also expected to interview the property owner 
himself, wherever that is possible, to verify the information 
obtained. ... If the supervisor is not hostile, he is conferred 
with whenever there is doubt in the mind of the examiner as to 
the value of a property or as to the correctness of information 
given. Especially important also is it that the examiners confer 
frequently with each other to insure uniformity in their work. 
If the district assessed is a commercial center, experts are sent to 
examine mercantile property, and other experts to do the same 
with regard to industrial and public utility propert 3 r . 

# «■ % 

“On completion of the property examinations and their approval 
by the foreman, a public review is held. This review is the oppor- 
tunity for convincing the taxpayer that all have been treated alike. 
It is not sufficient simply to publish notice of the review in the 
newspapers, but notices are mailed to every property owner. The 
review is generally opened with a talk by a commissioner, telling 
why the reassessment has been made, how it will affect taxpayers, 
what constitutes cash value and how it is determined ; after which 
each taxpayer is given the opportunity to ascertain the assessment 
of his property and that of his neighbors, and in case he believes 
it assessed at more than its value, he is informed that lie can 
appeal to the commissioners themselves, one of whom must be 
present at every review. m 

Attitude of the Public and of the Local Assessors . — The atti- 
tude of the public and of the local assessing officers toward state 
reassessment as the work progressed was described by Mr. Barnes 
as follows: 

“It is pleasing to the tax commissioners of Michigan and pos- 
sibly may be reassuring to those contemplating reassessment work 


4 0. F. Barnes, loo. c it., pp. 313-315. 
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in other states to conclude this paper with a reference to the 
change \n public sentiment and in the attitude of taxpayers and 
assessing officers that has come about as the work has progressed. 
In the beginning, the appearance of a representative of the com- 
mission m an assessing district for the avowed purpose of review- 
ing assessments aroused antagonism to the examiner personally 
and criticism of the tax commission as an arbitrary body roaming 
about the slate and needlessly interfering with local conditions. 
Assessing officers, influenced by the feeling of their constituents, 
were afraid to co-operate with the examines even to the extent 
of associating with him 

“The first reviews were tumultuous affairs, devoted to denuncia- 
tion of the commission more Ilian to an investigation of the 
accuracy of lls work. As the reassessment progressed and the 
plan of educating taxpayers and assessors was developed; as tax- 
payers discovered that in three cases out of four they actually 
profited financially out of reassessment; as reassessed counties 
discovered that they had been protected by the tax commission in 
state equalisation ; as knowledge that the work was to be state- 
wide and not limited to individual counties became general, senti- 
ment changed. The individual taxpayer, educated as to cash value 
and convinced that ail would be treated alike, lost his fear of an 
increase in taxation because of an increase in assessments Super- 
visors changed their attitude and co-operated more and more with 
examiners in field work and sustained their valuations at reviews 
The reviews themselves changed character and bitterness dis- 
appeared , counties that had not been reassessed began petitioning 
the tax commission to begin work in those counties, and boards 
of supervisors m numerous cases indicated their satisfaction with 
work done m the counties by passing resolution commendatory of 
the tax com mission, its field men and it work 

Appraisal of Results . — Subsequent Events . — Newton and Hed- 
rick, m their study of assessments in Michigan, make the follow- 
ing comments on the reassessment activity of the Michigan State 
Board of Tax Commissioners ; 

“The history of American taxation contains very few examples 
of such continuing zeal and singleness of purpose as has been 
shown by the Michigan Tax Commission in carrying out its promise 
to rc-assess the Stale That this work has been productive of 
enormous benefit to Michigan’s taxpayers can scarcely be 
questioned,” 0 

In 1 921, the commission was required to make the state equaliza- 
tion annually instead of twice in five years as had been the law 
prior to this elate. The reassessment of the state had been quite 
completed, and the commission concentrated its energies on equali- 
zation work. It expressed the hope at this time that the annual 
• 

Blind, pp. 315-316. 

u Newton and Hedrick, op, dt , p. 30, 
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equalization law be repealed, so that it could reassess some of the 
counties which had been first reassessed, the assessed Valuations 
of which had become somewhat antiquated 7 Gradually, however, 
the interest of the Commission turned to other matters, and in 
recent years reassessments have rarely been made. 

New Hampshire.— A somewhat similar policy of systematic 
reassessment has been undertaken in New Hampshire, and although 
reassessments have not been so frequent in recent years, is still in 
force. In answer to an inquiry by the writer, the following infor- 
mation was received 

“We are continually reassessing upon complaint and have a 
regular plan of making general reassessments of taxing districts. 
Depending on other departmental work that is going on we may 
get over from ten to twenty of these each year. Usually the 
districts selected for revaluation are upon application of local 
assessors and in practically every case the reassessing is done in 
cooperation with the local board. It would bo impossible to tell 
you how many reassessments have been made since the Tax Com- 
mission was created in 1911. Nearly every taxing district in the 
state has been gone over by the Commission and some of them 
several times. 

And in reply to a request for further detail • 

“Our staff of appraisers is not a large one. We have one man 
who works' for the commission the year round but we have three 
or four other men specially qualified to do this work either by 
reason of experience as assessors themselves or from a practical 
knowledge of values. 

1 4 Reassessments have not been made quite so freely since 1931. 
There were five reassessments completed in 1932, the same number 
in 1933 and we have this year completely assessed three towns and 
one other is in process. 

“In your letter you ask if we have encountered any resentment 
toward the policy on the part of the populace. This policy has met 
with general approval. Of course there are here and there cases 
where individuals complain bitterly but these are usually eases 
where the appraisals have raised the valuations on property 
owners materially The people as a whole realize the necessity 
and advantage of having these reappraisals made. ? ,0 

The policy of the New Hampshire Tax Commission with respect 
to cooperative reassessment was praised by the Institute for Gov- 
't Newton and Hedrick, op. m t. } p. 37. 

s Letter from Mr. B, C. Hiist, Seeietary of the State Tax Commission of 
New Hampshire, under date of July II, 1934. 

9 Letter from Mr. John B. Maiston, Assistant, State Tax Commission of 
New Hampshiie under date of Sept. 4, 1934. The wording of the query 
referred to was: "In the light of the strong feeling foi; local autonomy 
found in New England, it is rather surpiismg that reassessments aie called 
for by the local officials. Have you encountered any resentment toward the 
policy on the part of the populace?** 
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eminent Research o£ the Brookings Institution in its recent survey 
of governmental administration in New Hampshire. However, 
one aspect of this policy received the following criticism: 

“Unfortunately this reappraisal work does not result under 
present conditions in records which can be kept up-to-date. The 
reappraisals are made by expert appraisers who make such use of 
sales data as they can, but the results of the appraisals are not 
recorded on land or tax maps and in unit sales values which can 
be revised and used as standards year after year T’ 10 

North Carolina. — Instead of reassessing t*he state over a long 
period of years as was done in the case of Michigan^ and New 
Hampshire, North Carolina was reassessed unckr the direction of 
state officials in one, extensive state-wide reassessment. In 1919, a 
state-wide revaluation was authorized by the General Assembly 
and was earned out under the direction of the State Tax Com- 
mission through ten district supervisors. The work was begun 
on May 1, 1919, and completed in August of 1920 The taxable 
value of all property in the state was increased from $1,100,000,000 
to $3,160,000,000, or almost trebled. Real estate was increased from 
$422,000,000 to $1,9S2,000,000. One million acres of land which 
had not been listed previously were discovered and placed in the 
tax books. However, when values tumbled in 1920 and 1921, the 
work of the state was largely nullified by the shifts and changes of 
values caused by that depression. 11 

Summary of the Experiences of Michigan, New Hampshire 
and North Carolina — The experiences of Michigan, New Hamp-r 
shire and North Carolina with extensive reassessment programs, 
teach a number of lessons. First, they show that much good may 
be accomplished by such programs. Properties which before had 
been escaping taxation entirely, because of the inefficiency of local 
administration, were discovered and placed on the rolls, thus easing 
the burden on the general mass of property Discriminations and 
inequalities were lessened and the distribution of the tax made 
generally more equitable. Secondly, these experiences demonstrate 
that although there may be local opposition in the beginning, that 
eventually the localities and the local assessors have come to regard 
such state assistance as desirable, and to welcome it. Thirdly, 
these experiences point to the most important flaw in periodic 
state revaluations • the lack of permanency in the improvement 
achieved In North Carolina, the drastic value changes of 1920 
quickly vitiated the results. In Michigan and New Hampshire, 
local administration has failed to maintain equitable assessments. 

w Institute for Government Research of the Brookings Institution, Report 
on a Survey of the Organization and Administration of the State, County, 
and Town Governments of New Hampshire, 1032, p. 525. 

11 P. V. Betters, Editor, State Centralization in North Carolina. Insti- 
tute for Government Reseaich of the Biookings Institution, Studies in 
Administration No. 26, 1032, p 123 et seq 
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Recent Reassessment Programs. — The fault of impermanency 
has been recognized and attempts have been made to surmount it 
in the states which have more recently embarked upon extensive 
reassessment programs. In Oregon and Utah, the state tax officials 
have attempted, while making the reassessments, to “break in*’ 
the local officials m the utilization of modern assessment methods. 
In these states, the state tax commissions have not only made 
revaluations, but have also attempted to install better assessing 
systems as well This attention in recent reassessment programs to 
systems as well as tc values has been confined thus far mainly to 
urban real property, where (as previously explained) the greatest 
advances in assessing technique have been made. 

Oregon. — In 1929, the Oregon Tax Commission was granted 
wide powers of reassessment, and soon thereafter embarked upon 
a vigorous policy of extensive state reassessment. The scope of 
these reassessment activities was confined largely to the buildings 
of the state, and for this purpose a manual containing factors of 
value was prepared and distributed. The manual contained com- 
prehensive material on the appraisal of buildings, square loot unit 
costs for almost every conceivable type of building to be found in 
the state, graphs and charts for ready computation and application 
to specific properties. This manual has been revised so as to per- 
mit the assessors to keep their valuations up-to-date. While assist- 
ing the local assessors to make reassessments under its direction, 
the State Tax Commission endeavored to induce them to use 
improved record systems. At the present time, the greater part 
of the business buildings, a large part of the residences and a few 
of the farm properties have been reassessed in this manner. 12 

Here also, the policy of the Tax Commission has become well 
received by the local officials. In answer to an inquiry concern- 
ing the mandatory powers of the Commission, the writer was 
informed as follows : 

“In this connection, we might advise we have had only the 
heartiest co-operation from the assessors; in fact, there has been 
almost a tendency to pass local problems up to the state tax com- 
mission for direct* assessment, both as to single and group 
properties.” 18 

Utah. — The present State Tax Commission was established in 
3931, and almost immediately started forth upon a policy of 
materially bettering assessments throughout the state. The reas- 
sessment policy of Utah was described by Mr. R. E. Hammond, 
Commissioner of the Utah Tax Commission, at the 1933 Conference 
of the National Tax Association, as follows : 

“It was the original plan of the commission to call upon the 
legislature for an appropriation to make a complete reappraisal 


,12 Letters fiom Mr. Join H. Carkin, Commissioner, State Tax Commission 
of Utah, under dates of July 18, 1934 and February 16, 1935. 

is Letter from Mr. Join H. Carkin, Commissioner, State Tax Commission 
of Oregon, under date of July 18, 1934. 
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of the state within a two-year period, but the numerous calls upon 
that body for revenue for relief of unemployment and the difficulty 
in securing revenue made this action on the part of the tax commis- 
sion seem inadvisable. We therefore decided to go ahead with out 
plans for reappraising the state upon a modest scale, and to work 
it out over a period of years. The commission has developed means 
of appraising buildings based largely upon the work of Mr. John 
A. Zangerle, who has been a pioneer m this field. The commission 
has a corps of capable engineers who have had experience 111 build- 
ing construction. These men are cooperating with county assessors 
in making assessments of buildings upon a uniform basis. By the 
time that the assessment books are made up ne^t year, it is antici- 
pated that we shall have completed the reappraisal of buildings 
in ten counties out of the twenty-nine in the state. Jn addition 
to this, we have completed for next y-ear’s assessment, complete 
reappraisal of the buildings in Ogden City, next to the largest city 
in the state. The results of these reappraisals have been very 
interesting to us. In one small county it was found that the net 
result of the reappraisal brought about an increase of approxi- 
mately seventeen per cent in the total assessed valuation of all 
buildings in the county. But the unique thing about the result is 
the fact that while there was this increase in the total, there were 
more buildings that were reduced in value than increased. This 
shows quite clearly that the finer buildings as a rule were under- 
assessed and the poorer structures were over-assessed; illustrating 
an age-old weakness of the assessor. 

* * * 

“ While the law gives the commission ample authority to make 
reassessmenls under its own initiative and without consideration 
of the local assessor or county board of equalization, the commis- 
sion has hesitated to operate in an arbitrary manner, and has 
conducted its reassessment in cooperation with county officials. 
After the first two or three counties were reassessed, we had so 
many requests from assessors and county boards of equalization 
in other counties to make reassessments, that we have not been 
able to fulfil] all of the demands which were made 14 

Installation of Systems Under the Supervision Powers 

Before going further into the problem of the maintenance of 
good assessing, it should be pointed out that what Oregon and 
Utah have attempted 1o do through the exercise of the reassess- 
ment power in a short time, has been attempted by other states 
through the method of exhortation, and in other -ways. For 
example, a number of the tax commissions have been urging the 


14 K. E Haiffmond, “Rebuilding Utah’s Tax System/’ Proceedings of the 
National Tux Association, 1933, pp. 72-73. 
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adoption of technical methods of assessing for many y^ars upon 
the localities; and in some states, for example, Connecticut, the 
smaller cities have made the change sooner than would otherwise 
have been the case had the Tax Commission not been so energetic. 
Again, in Minnesota, the use of appraisal cards was made manda- 
tory in 1928, and although many of the rural communities have 
not made use of these cards, much good has been accomplished. 1 ” 
In Wisconsin it was the urban communities, namely, the cities 
and villages, which did not install and use the appraisal cards 
prescribed and provided by the Tax Commission since 1925, the 
rugal field books being apparently more extensively utilized. 
Recently, however, the Statfi Tax Commission was able to have a 
project authorized by the Civil Works Administration for the 
installation of these card systems in ail of the cities and villages 
of the state. 10 


The Maintenance of Good Assessment 

The installation of technical systems of assessment in the locali- 
ties may be accelerated by the state through exhortation, vigor- 
ous use of the powers of supervision, or under the reassessment 
power. The first method means slow and uneven progress. The 
second method is superior to it, but the best method would appear 
to be the third, wherein state- officials “break in” the local assessors 
while making a thorough reassessment. The question of mainte- 
nance of these improved methods by the localities arises in all three 
cases; and probably in its most acute form in the third, because 
these improved methods have been largely imposed from without, 
and the jump to them has been made so quickly. One possible 
method of maintaining good assessment is by the continued use of 
the reassesment power. Such a practice may, however, result in a 
tendency for local administration to develop an attitude of depend- 
ence upon the state and a decrease in local efficiency and alertness. 17 
And, moreover, the system of periodic state reassessment means 
frequent losses with sporadic rectification, hardly a commendable 
execution of a function which should be smoothly and continu- 
ously performed. Hence, the system of periodic reassessment for 
the maintenance of good assessing cannot be recommended. 


is See Thirteenth Biennial Repot t of the Minnesota Taco Commission , 1932, 
p. 25. 

16 0. D. Rosa, “Civil Works Administration Assistance in Wisconsin 3?iop- 
erty Tax Assessment, 31 Bulletin of the ‘National Taco Association , Feb. 1034, 
p. 130 et seq. 

17 Such was found to be the ease in some localities in Michigan, during 
the time that the vigorous leassessment policy was in opeiation, R. W. 
Newton and W. 0 Hedrick, Farm Real Estate Assessment Practices m 
Michigan y Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station Special Bulletin No. 
172, Feb. 1928, r. 37 
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Maintenance of Good Assessing by Conditioned State Aid 

Another method of maintaining high standards, once they have 
been established, is by the use of the mechanism of conditioned 
state aid. This mechanism is superior to reassessment : it involves 
less friction, since it induces rather than forces good wort, and 
may he applied in continuous, smooth fashion rather than jerkily 
and sporadically. The mechanism could be used in the field of 
assessments as it has been used in other fields of government, the 
state granting or matching money for assessment administration 
if certain standards, such as the proper maintenance of maps, 
sales records, and a minimum degree of inequality (as tested by 
the coefficient of dispersion) were met. 

In order to avoid unnecessary duplication of overhead costs, it 
would be advisable to grant such aid to the counties rather than 
to the towns and cities. Hence, it would be wise to transfer the 
function of assessment to the counties in connection with the 
establishment of such a policy of state aid. 

Summary 

Extensive state reassessment programs have produced good 
results. Local assessors, often antagonistic at the beginning, have 
come to welcome state assistance in carrying out the difficult task 
which has been assigned to them, and the attitude of the general 
public has similarly become favorable. The chief Haw in exten- 
sive state reassessment programs has been the impermanency of 
the results. Local officials have not ‘ 4 kept up the good work.” In 
recent reassessment programs, those of Oregon and Utah, atten- 
tion has been given to the establishment of systems as well as of 
values. This is a step forward. If provision were made, in addi- 
tion, for maintenance of such systems, by the device of condi- 
tioned state aid (orthodox type, money allocated for assessment 
purposes conditioned upon satisfactory performance of assessing), 
there is no doubt but that substantial improvement in assess- 
ment conditions would be realized. Whether this is the best pro- 
gram for assessment reform is another question, which the next 
chapter will seek to answer. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THOROUGHGOING REFORMS 

A stale reassessment and installation of adequate systems in 
each of the counties, to which the function of assessing would be 
transferred, coupled with a policy of vigorous state supervision 
and control utilizing the mechanism of conditioned state aid for 
the maintenance of high standards, would substantially improve 
assessment conditions. While this three-part program provides 
for the retention of the function of assessment in the hands of 
traditionally inexpert local administration, every effort is made 
toward making such administration more expert. Unit value 
systems are to be installed, and local administration of them given 
a good start under state tutelage; the area of administration is 
to be enlarged so as lo make the costs of the full-time personnel 
and the maps, records, and other equipment necessary to good 
assessing economically feasible. Furthermore, the state is to extend 
aid for the maintenance of good assessment, and to make com- 
pliance with specified minimum standards necessary prerequisites 
to such monetary assistance. In brief, this plan would seem to be 
the best that can be devised on the assumption that it is desirable 
to retain assessment as a local function of government. The other 
alternative is to provide for outright state administration. Let us 
turn to an analysis of the general considerations involved in 
choosing between the two. 

The Sanctity of Local Self-Government 

The Argument. — It has been urged that the proposal for state 
administration of assessments is alien to our established institu- 
tion of local self-government. For example, Prof. H. L Lutz in 
The Slate Tax Commission declared: 

“The general conclusion which has been reached from this study 
has been that state control of local administration has been benefi- 
cial, and should be extended in some directions even further than 
at present, in order to permit the correction of certain defects 
still existing. Complete state assumption of the functions of local 
administration is, however, quite another matter and it is doubt- 
ful if this extension of state activities can be justified. For the 
sake of local self-government, and even of democracy itself, can 
the state afford to deprive the local units of all responsibility in a 
field so important for the whole people as that of taxation ? M 1 

Critical Analysis. — There is a rational basis for the institution 
of local self-government, but there is no ground for urging this 
basis as au objection to state administration of the function of 
assessment. The essential philosophical basis for loc?l self-govern- 
ment is that it allows local groups to carry on activities which are 

iH. L. Lutz, op. cit p. 637. 

[324] 
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peculiarly suited to their own desires. Centralization may result 
in the imposition of policies, which, while representative of public 
desires in an average sense, are not so specifically appropriate to 
varying local tastes or dissimilar local conditions. Local self- 
government may therefore be superior to a high degree of cen- 
tralization with respect to policy determination. Insofar as 
administrative efficiency is concerned, however, it is almost uni- 
versally conceded that local administration lias proven incompe- 
tent to deal with many modern technological problems. This 
situation has been met by state supervision? in practically every 
sphere of local government. Indeed, in recent years, there has been 
a tendenejr in some quarters toward recommendation of complete 
state assumption of some local functions. But ahy suggestion for a 
transfer of a local function to the state should take into account 
that with the gain m administrative efficiency may go a loss in 
psychological adjustment of the desires of the people with respect 
to government. But there is absolutely no loss to be taken into 
account as concerns the transfer of the function of assessment, 
because the factor of policy determination is entirely absent. The 
assessment of property involves neither the amount of public con- 
tributions nor the nature nor magnitude of the various types of 
government expenditures. The localities would still he free to 
determine how much revenue they wish to raise, and where, when 
and how they wish to spend it. Only insofar as illegitimate and 
undesirable favoritism is concerned can it be said that a transfer 
of the function of assessment would limit local freedom of action. 
This point cannot be emphasized too much. A transfer of the 
function of assessment would involve no loss of local liberty with 
respect to the amount or nature of public functions. Prof. Lutz 
usese the term taxation in his argument. But the issue is not one 
of taxation ; it is one of assessment. The former involves policy 
determination; the latter does not. Since the question is one of 
assessment , is not his argument inapplicable? 

Implications. — Because of the purely administrative character 
of assessment, the decision as to the transfer of this function 
should be made on grounds of administrative efficiency. Limiting 
the discussion, then, to administrative efficiency, two factors, the 
effect of which are sometimes urged as arguments for local 
administration and against state administration: (a) c ‘ local fami- 
liarity;” (b) “ bureaucracy ’ 7 will now be analyzed. 

The Local Familiarity Argument 

Tiie Argument. — It is sometimes urged that the function of 
assessment be retained as a local function because officials who 
are residents of a district have greater familiarity with local 
values and conditions than officers of the state. 

Critical Analysis, — The argument that local people were best 
fitted to assess local properties was undoubtedly valid many years 
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ago, for at that time the system of assessing itself was largely 
one of “ general familiarity.” With the development of -modern 
unit value assessing techniques, and the emergence of technical, 
civil service state tax administration, this argument has lost much 
of its cogency. It has been reeenty analyzed by Griffenliagen and 
Associates, well-known advisers to governments oil problems of 
administration, as follows: 

“The argument that assessments should be made by local resi- 
dents who are familiar with the local properties and conditions 
seems to have considerable force, but on analysis this force tends 
to* disappear. A local resident has friends to favor and enemies 
to hurh as well as future advantages for himself that he can gain 
by seeking favors from some individuals. Such a one can hardly 
be blamed if he permits his judgment to be warped by such con- 
siderations. He can hardly fail to do so whether he is conscious 
of it or not. If he has to depend on the votes of the electors 
whose property he is assessing, the possibility that bias will creep 
in to some of the assessments becomes almost a certainty. As a 
matter of fact, residence in the territory assessed should almost 
be considered a disqualification. Disinterestedness in the assessor 
should be an important qualification. 

“Furthermore, a requirement of local residence narrows the 
field of choice and reduces the chances of securing trained and 
qualified assessors throughout the state. A compact force of 
specialists under common direction offers the best hope for a solu- 
tion of this difficult problem of effective assessment .” 2 

Prof. Simeon E. Lelaud’s viewpoint on this argument is similar : 

“The objection is urged that state assessments would mean the 
loss of local knowledge which is essential to the successful opera- 
tion of the property tax, but the demand for such information from 
local officials is tantamount to a request for no administration 
whatever. The employment of approved assessment techniques by 
state-appointed civil service officials is vastly superior to the hiring 
of locally-elected officers with their groups of friends and political 
associates, all of whom are remembered on assessment day. Card 
files with appropriate information at the disposal of state officers 
will soon displace the scattered, miscellaneous information of part- 
time local assessors. An impersonal assessment force, such as the 
state would provide, could easily improve existing assessments .” 3 

Application to Alternatives Under Consideration. — The 
alternatives considered in these two citations are : either the present 
system or state administration. Both the plans which are being 
considered in this chapter include qualifications for assessors and 
approved technical methods. The case is not so strongly weighted 
in favor of state administration if the proposed vastly improved 


2 Griffenliagen and Associates, Report made\ to the Special Legislative 
Committee on Organization and Revenue. Wyoming, lOSSy VoV. I, p 499. 

s S. 35. Leland, “Tile Integration of Governments and Fiscal Systems/* The 
Taco Magazme , April 1931, p. 154. 
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type of local assessment which has been suggested be considered 
as the alternative. However, these analyses point to the conclu- 
sion that the “ local familiarity argument ’ ’ does not constitute a 
valid objection to state administration. After all, there is no 
reason why a competent full-time state official should not be able 
to make liimself thoroughly familiar with the values and properties 
of the tax distinct to which he is assigned. On the other hand, 
under the state administration plan, the possibility of favoritism 
is minimized. Moreover, on technical appraisal grounds, a narrow 
local viewpoint is a liability rather than an asset. Mr. Philip W. 
Kniskern, well-known authority on appraising, lias observed: 

“The appraiser who has the opportunity to work in and study 
cities other than his own has a great advantage over the pifrely 
local man. The same benefits may be accomplished if one’s own 
working territory is narrow, provided his study covers a wide 
field. The local man loses perspective and too, many forces that 
are acting right under his nose go unnoticed as a result of constant 
contact and familiarity. We will probably not all readily admit 
that we do not know the relative importance and direction of all 
the forces acting in our section, but we agree that the weather 
bureau with its widely scattered sources of information knows 
much more about where a storm will go than does the man whose 
roof is about to be blown off. Summing it all up, is not the 
weather bureau’s system the only reliable one? 

. “The expert, highly trained appraiser who goes into the strange 
city can make as accurate, if not more accurate valuations, than 
many of the local men. It will take him a deal more time to 
develop^ all of the necessary statistical information but he is not 
biased, is open-minded, has a broader viewpoint, a perspective, and 
judgment with no prejudice. Many manifestations are new to him 
that are forgotten and overlooked by the local man 

“The appraiser who studies many cities acquires a perspective 
of viewpoint that is intensely valuable. Furthermore, he will 
develop a store of valuable comparative information that will guide 
him around many pitfalls not otherwise evident to him. The man 
who confines himself to one limited territory must always be narrow 
in his viewpoint/’ 4 

Conclusion. Analysis of the factor of local familiarity leads 
one to the conclusion that, instead of being an asset to the general 
argument for local rather than state administration, it may even 
be a liability; and conversely that, instead of lack of local famil- 
iarity being an objection to state administration, it may even be 
a point m its favor, since it carries with it absence of narrow 
preconception as to values, and greater impartiality. 


W.^Kniskein, Real Estate Appraisal and Valuation, 1033, pp. 
10 
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Bureaucracy 

The Argument — Another type of objection which has been 
urged against state administration of assessment is that it would 
result in arbitrary bureaucracy — m “office” administration, and 
neglect of individual differences. 

Critical Analysis. — Bureaucracy is conceived of by some as a 
correlative by-product of centralization, but there is no justification 
for regarding the connection between the two as unavoidable or 
inevitable. The problem is one of competency and adequacy of 
organization. A central government dealing in large scale opera- 
tions need not necessarily be more arbitrary or more neglectful 
of cases which require individual attention than a small local unit. 
With respect to the present situation in assessment, taking a very 
pertinent example, roll-copying and horizontal changes constitute 
extremely arbitrary administration and serious abuse of power. On 
the other hand, a system of state administration based on impartial, 
objective methods of valuation, with adequate provision for review 
of complaints by persons most competent to pass judgment upon 
them, might very conceivably result in virtual absence of these 
evils. Hence, the emergence of bureaucracy with respect to the 
two specific choices considered depends fundamentally upon the 
way the reforms are handled 

There is, however, no question that the assumption of the func- 
tion of assessment by a state of the size of New York presents a 
formidable task. Should this plan be adopted in New York, the 
state should proceed carefully and without undue haste. The 
transfer need not be made for the whole state all at once. For 
example, the assessment administration of only the rural areas 
and the smaller cities could be taken over the first few years. This 
would relieve the worst portion of the situation here in New York, 
and would give the state a chance to handle the whole matter more 
carefully than by attempting to reorganize the assessments of the 
entire state at one fell swoop. 

As for the long-range aspect of adequacy of organization, the 
position of assessor could be developed into a regular profession. 
Specialized courses could be given in the universities including 
such subjects as appraising, engineering, architecture, rural and 
urban land economics, etc. Arbitrary “office” decisions need not 
develop if provision is made for capable subordinate administrators 

The Best Solution: State Administration 

With “local familiarity” seen to he more of a disadvantage than 
an advantage under present conditions, and “bureaucracy” not an 
inherent characteristic of centralized administration but avoidable 
by competent, adequate organization, the chief ground for the 
recommendation of the complex system of state reassessment and 
installation of systems, vigorous state supervision, and change of 
assessment unit, is that it preserves local administration. But we 
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have already seen that the transfer of this function to the state 
would iiy/olve no legitimate loss of local self-government. With the 
objections to state administration thus seen as of insubstantial 
weight, the positive advantages of this plan are so great that the 
decision should be whole-heartedly awarded to it. It provides 
the greatest relative degree of disinterestedness. It offers the 
easiest way to technical, competent personnel. It offers the possi- 
bility of the setting up of districts suited to maximum efficiency of 
assessment. It offers possibilities of economies in the way of 
optimum functional, as well as regional, division of labor, by 
making it possible to have specialists for special types of properties. 
It offers economies in optimum temporal adjustment: instea^ of 
either too frequent assessments or rigid, arbitrarily set long inter- 
vals applicable in a crude average way to the entire state, it allows 
flexibility of adjustment of assessment to economic value changes 
when and where they occur. It offers economies in the setting up 
of an administrative appeal process. It does away entirely with the 
duplicatory wastes of multiple equalization boards and duplicatory 
assessment by town and village officers. It offers the possibility of 
maximum efficiency in the preparation of tax rolls by modern labor- 
saving machines. In short, it offers the opportunity to handle the 
function with maximum impartiality and optimum efficiency. 6 

Expert Opinion 

Expert Opinion a Generation Ago —The advantages of expert- 
ness and impartiality which would be gained by having the state 
appoint assessors have long been recognized by fiscal scientists, 
tax commissioners and advisers to governments. Typical of expert 
opinion on the subject a generation ago are pronouncements of 
Prof, T. S. Adams, Prof. Carl C. Plehn and the Committee of the 
National Tax Association on Method of Selecting Assessors. 

T . S. Adams . — At a conference at which he discussed methods of 
securing efficient assessors, Prof. T. S. Adams stated: “The ulti- 


0 It may be mentioned that there are several additional advantages to be 
gained by having all property valuations made by the state For example, 
equalization of state assessed public utility propeity and locally assessed 
“common property” in states which use the ad valorem method of taxing 
public utilities. In New York, where real estate of public utilities is 
assessed locally, or, by an engineer of the staff of the Tax Commission 
upon request, it would be far better to have all public utility property 
assessed without exception by the state. Again, there are interesting pos- 
sibilities of integrating inheritance and estate tax administration with state 
property tax administration, with possible economics therefrom. Aside from 
these advantages m the field of taxation, there would be other advantages. 
Respectable real estate assessments would be of value to prospective pur- 
chasers of real property, banks, etc., and to all interested in knowing real 
estate values Because of the absence of a market in real estate where 
values aie currently quoted, this would he a very real advantage. Such 
assessments wmdd also he valuable in the gross for statistical ^purposes, 
such as land utilization programs, reorganization of local government pro- 
grams, and similar uses. r 
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mate remedy will probably be found in tlie appointment of local 
assessors by the State tax commission, or by the supervisors of 
assessments, under civil service tests; their retention m office 
during good behavior, together with a compensation adequate for 
the brains and backbone required in this difficult work. This 
remedy would, in most states, require a constitutional amendment. 
It is probably many years ago. I personally, however, am surprised 
at the frequency with which I hear the plan recommended by people 
whom I had supposed to be indissolubly wedded to so-called local 
democracy. 1 J0 

* 

C. 0 . Plehn, — Prof. Adams was not one of the ardent supporters 
of state appointment of assessors, although he recognized its advan- 
tages Prof. C. "C. Plehn advocated the change much more 
warmly. The following is from an address made at a conference 
on taxation held at the University of Washington in 1914: 

“ . . . the state tax commission should appoint assessors under 
civil service rules. The assessors may be removable for cause, 
but should be, ordinarily, appointed for life. They should be eligi- 
ble for promotion from the less to the more remunerative districts. 
Everything possible should be done to make the office a life career 
and not, as too often now, a casual employment. The idea is to 
develop a professional spirit and interest. The assessors should 
be deputies of the commission, its agents in the held, working not 
independently, nor, as now, one against the other.” 7 

The National Tax Association Committee , 1915 . — The report of 
the Committee on Method of Selecting Assessors is representative 
of practical tax commissioner thought on the matter in 1915. The 
committee was composed entirely of state tax officials, with Samuel 
Lord, then head of the Minnesota Tax Commission, its chairman. 6 
Four plans were recommended. The first two plans provided for 
state appointment, the last two for local election with state qualify- 
ing examinations. The plans most preferred were as follows : 

“The first plan considered provides that each county shall con- 
stitute an assessment district ; that all assessors shall be appointed 
by the tax commission or some other body having similar powers 
and functions; that they shall be selected from a civil service 
list for an indefinite term and be removable only for cause; that 


T. S. Adams, “Method of Securing Efficient Assessments,” Proceedings of 
the Sixteenth Conference for Education m the South, held at Richmond, 
Virginia, April 15-18, 3 913, p. 181. 

7 Carl C. Plehn, “An Ideal System of State and Local Taxation,” Taxation 
in Washington . Papers and Discussions of the State Tax Conference at tlio 
University of Washington, May 27-29, 1914. Bull., Univ. of Washington 
ex sei. no. 12, p. 218, 

8 The other five members were William H. Corbin, then State Tax Com- 
missioner of Connecticut; Allan C. Girdwood, then Secretaiy of the Maryland 
Commission; J. W. Biislawn, then Commissioner, Washington State Board of 
Tax Commissioners; James A Houck, then Commissioner, ^ Indiana State 
Board of Tax Commissioners; and John S, Edwaids, then Commissioner, 
Florida Tax Commission. 
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they shall devote all of their time to the duties of their office. 
This plan further provides that the appointing body shall have 
power, and it is made its duty, to determine the county m which 
each appointee shall serve, without regard to his place ox residence, 
and to change any assessor from one county to another whenever 
m its judgment the change will increase his efficiency, improve the 
service, or be for the public good. It is provided in this plan that 
whenever for any cause an assessor is unable without assistance to 
assess all of the property in his county he shall have power in 
accordance with certain carefully defined regulations and within 
certain definite limitations, to appoint a sufficient numbei . ox 
deputies and assistants to insure a full listing and accurate valuing 
of all property in the county. All appointments made by the 
assessor under this plan are to be selected from a civil service list. 
The appointees are removable by him at will and neither the 
assessor nor any of his deputies or assistants are to take any active 
part in party politics. # • 

“The second plan considered is exactly like the first except that 
in this plan the assessor must be a resident of the county, if there 
is any one in the county who has passed the necessary civil service 
examination wdio will accept the position. In case there is no eligi- 
ble citizen in the county who will accept the position it is made 
the duty of the appointing body to select some qualified non-resident 
of the county to fill the position. In this plan a resident appointee 
cannot be changed to any other county.’ 79 

Expert Opinion in Recent Times. — In the years which have 
followed, state appointment has continued to be supported by the 
consensus of expert opinion as the best method of selecting assessors, 
and some of the advantages of complete transfer of the function 
to the state have been recognized. 

R % M. Haig. — Thus, in 1920, the New Mexico Special Revenue 
Commission for which Prof. R. M. Haig was special counsellor 
recommended state administration of assessments: “Our only road 
to tax reform is one which leads away from the conception of the ta,x 
administrator as a political office-holder and approaches the concep- 
tion of the administrator as a professional technician whose pros- 
perity and well-being depends entirely upon his skill, impartiality 
and industry . , The Commission recommended “that the entire 
assessment procedure be centralized and professionalized” and pro- 
posed a new assessment organization for the state. It suggested 
that the state be divided up into five districts, each headed by a 
district supervisor. These supervisors were to have charge of 
the local assessors and deputies, and to have the power to move 
assessors or deputies from one comity to another temporarily as 
the exigencies of the work required All of the officials were to 

9 "Report of* Committee on Method of Selecting Assessor,” P) oceedings 
of the National Tax Association , 1915, p, 203. 

10 Report of the New Mexico Special Revenue Commission , 1920, p. 27. 
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be appointed by the State Tax Commission after examination, and 
to hold office during proper performance of duty. 11 

Jacob Viner . — In 1924, the Efficiency Commission of Kentucky 
for which E. 0. Griffenhagen was director of research and Prof. 
Jacob Viner, special counsel on taxation, after a discussion of the 
shortcomings of the elective system, stated • 

“The ideal system would be one under which the County Tax 
Commissioners were appointed, under indefinite tenure and subject 
to civil service rules, by the State Tax Commissi on. ,,: 12 

W. J. Shultz . — Prof. Shultz has recommended state administra- 
tion of assessment as the most desirable type of administration, but 
has expressed doubt as to its political practicality. 

“Most of the ills of general property tax administration result 
from the system of localized administration which is traditional 
in the United States. The ideal reform would be to centralize all 
the administrative machinery of the general property tax in a state 
tax body, as has been done in the ease of most income taxes, cor- 
poration taxes and other special taxes. The tradition of local 
fiscal autonomy is probably still too strong in most states to 
permit this reform in the near future. The next best choice, 
and this is a practical aim, is to centralize property tax assessment 
and collection procedure in county officials. 7,13 

R. G . Blakcy. — Prof. R. G. Blakey has taken a position similar 
to that of Prof. Shultz He believes state appointment of assessors 
to be highly desirable, but does not believe public opinion is 
ready for it: 

“The greatest single cause of defective local assessment is the 
method of choosing local assessors by election for relatively short 
terms. The natural result of this method of choice is that a large 
proportion of the assessors are without special training or experi- 
ence that fits them for their task, and they are subject to political 
pressure and biased by desires to favor their political supporters 
and their localities. The low salaries offered and the short tenure 
of office do not encourage men of great ability and proper train- 
ing to run for office and, of the various candidates that enter the 
race, it is not always true that the voters act with rare discrim- 
ination and select the best. The evils of this method of selecting 
assessors are naturally greater in states making the township the 
tax unit than in states which, like West Virginia, select a county 
assessor. 

“Since the first essential of a good assessment is an assessor 
qualified by training and experience to do his work, and since 
elected county, township or city assessors are unlikely to be so 
qualified, there is a strong tendency for tax experts to recommend 

ii Report of the 'Now Mexico Special Revenue Commission , 1920, pp. 29-32. 
These recommendations were made as particularly applicable to New Mexico 
conditions. 

is Report of the Efficiency Commission of Kentucky, 1924, Part I, p. 255. 

is W. J. Shultz, American Pnhlio Finance, 1931, p, 431. 
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that the local assessor, a purely administrative official ‘having 
nothing to do with governmental policies, should be appointed by 
the stat3 tax commission. Since, however, such appointment, of 
assessors is not likely to be favored by the people, it becomes 
necessary to compromise between political expediency and efficiency, 
and to secure the best possible results from elective assessors/’ 14 

8. E. Leland . — Prof. Simeon B. Leland has warmly advocated 
state administration of assessments. The following is from a recent 
article in The Tax Magazine , 

“The property tax, which is the prevailing source of state and 
local revenue is now locally administered through locally-elected 
officials under state supervision ; it should he made a state-admin- 
istered tax, with the assessors and their supervisors state officials, 
receiving their positions by appointment rather than election, and 
holding them under proper civil service rules. The valuations of 
taxable property should be made by appraisal methods under 
approved techniques, which would result in more uniform and 
better assessments than those now made by local officials under 
nominal supervision by the state; territorial inequalities could 
be eliminated and the need for equalization would disappear . } * 15 

M. S. Kendrick — Prof. M. Slade Kendrick asks the following: 
“What can be done to improve the assessment of real property 
in the United States? How can the few bright spots be made 
general instead of the product of an unusual combination of local 
circumstances ? ’ no 

His answer consists mainly in the recommendations that the 
assessor he appointed by the State Tax Commission under civil 
service regulations and that he hold office during proper perform- 
ance of duty. Discussing these recommendations at greater length 
he observes: 

“Tenure during proper performance of duty means that the 
assessor who would continue in office must do Ms work well. Thus 
the emphasis is placed where it belongs— on the work. Moreover, 
there is every reason for continuing the good assessor in office 
rather than subjecting him to periodical hazards of election or 
appointment. Whatever mechanical aids further the proper 
assessment of real property, that knowledge of local values which 
the skilled assessor accumulates over a period of years is of capital 
importance. A good assessor becomes in time a better assessor. 
He should be continued in office in order that his district realize 
the benefit from this growth of his knowledge of assessment. 

“The matter of records and other aids to assessing is mostly a 
question of a properly qualified assessor secure in his tenure of 
office, for such an assessor would accumulate records . 9 117 

14 K Or, Blakey, Report on Taxation in West Virginia, 1930, pp. 174-173 

is g. E. Leland, "The Integration of Governments and Fiscal Systems ” The 
Taco Magazine , fVpril 1931, pp. 163-54, 

1G M. Slade Kendrick, Taxation Issues, 1933, n. 69 
Ibid., pp. 63-64. 
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The Institute for Government Research . — The Institute for Gov- 
ernment Research of the Brookings Institution has advocated state 
administration of assessments m its recent surveys of state and 
local government. 

In the Mississippi report, its recommendation was most vigorous 
in this respect: “The most desirable option in our opinion is to 
provide for the appointment of all assessors in the state by the 
State Department of Taxation, which is provided for later. In 
taking this step Mississippi will be in line with the best thought 
on the subject and take a position of leadership among the states. 
The 1918 Committees recognized this necessity, but were led to a 
compromise out of deference to home rule. Conditions of property 
taxation have grown worse instead of better in Mississippi since 
1918, and this step is needed now if it ever was. In our opinion, 
Mississippi will not achieve the character of property taxation 
that it should have until it provides for property taxation the 
same centralized administration which is found necessary in effect- 
ively administering its income tax.” 18 

In its New Hampshire report, the institute recommended event- 
ual adoption of state administration, but was inclined to yield to 
considerations of political expediency with reference to the imme- 
diate situation: 

“Consideration of the technical features of assessment pro- 
cedure leads to the conclusion that the assessment unit must be 
sufficiently large to justify the employment by appointment rather 
than election of a technically qualified personnel eqnipped with 
proper facilities. If New Hampshire continues to develop indus- 
trially, it will probably become necessary to transfer the duty of 
assessing property from the towns to the state. On purely techni- 
cal grounds this step should be taken immediately. Students of 
property taxation are generally agreed that the highest standard 
of assessments attainable is possible only under state administra- 
tion. Tradition and strong sentiment, however, exist in New 
Hampshire for the retention of the assessing function by the 
towns. It will probably he long before a system of state adminis- 
tration will be achieved. In the meantime the practical procedure 
will be one which acknowledges public opinion as it exists and 
attempts to make whatever improvements are possible under pre- 
vailing conditions. ’ ’ 1V 

In its Alabama report, the institute was again emphatic in its 
recommendation for state administration: 

“To establish equalized valuation on a state- wide basis, to assure 
the application of uniform standards, to make possible the enforced 
use of a scientific assessment technique, the power to appoint 


is Institute for Government Research of the Brookings Institution, Report 
on a Survey of the Organization and Administration of State and County 
Government in Mississippi, 1932, p, 157. 

io Institute for Government Research of the Brookings Institution. Report 
on a Survey of the Organization and Administration of the State, County , 
and Toun Governments of New Hampshire, 1932, pp. 523-524. 
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assessors should be placed with the Slate Tax Commission. . This 
procedure will permit the proposed Department of Taxation to 
compile and analyze the necessary information, to formulate ancli 
apply uniform standards and to devise and enforce state-wide use 
of a scientific assessment technique in arriving at assessed valua- 
tions. There is no other choice if the state is to secure the best 
administration of the property tax obtainable. The change will 
not create any new powers, but it will bring existing powers under 
control by subjecting them to centralized responsibility. Public 
opinion can be relied upon to protect the public against abuses. 
It will not deprive local governments of any legitimate power of 
home rule. Counties and municipalities will still be free to deter- 
mine the activities which they will undertake and the expenditures 
which they will make.” 20 

Griff enhagen and Associates , Ltd . — In their recent survey of 
government in Wyoming, Griffenhagen and Associates, Ltd, well- 
known advisers to governments, expressed a pronounced prefer- 
ence for state administration of assessment. 

4 'The determination of property values has become a specialized 
problem, calling for careful analysis by experts, particularly those 
involving special types of property in urban areas, oil properties, 
mines and timberland. 

“It is obvious that the necessary machinery and personnel are 
not within the financial resources of most of the counties In any 
event, it would be quite unnecessary to maintain permanent tech- 
nical staffs m all of the 23 counties m the state. A centralized, 
state-operated body would be in a position to maintain a minimum 
force of trained assistants, with specialists in different branches, 
adequate to assess effectively all of the property in the state, at 
much less cost than that of the present elected assessors. 

“It is proposed, , therefore, that full responsibility for, and 
authority over, the assessment of all property in the state for 
taxation, as well as the administration of all other tax laws, be 
centralized in the division of taxation of the proposed department 
of finance, with the necessary professional staff of persons of 
special training for the work. 

“As an alternative in case this recommendation cannot he put 
into effect, it is proposed that the assessors be appointed by the 
county commissioners, or preferably by the proposed county mana- 
gers, responsible to the commissioners, but be subject to the funda- 
mental control, training, and supervision in the use of prescribed 
uniform methods, of the proposed division of taxation. This plan 
is far less desirable than that of complete assessment by specialized 
assessors operating as employees of the proposed division of taxa- 
tion, and should not be considered so long as there is a possibility 
of securing action on the former.” 21 

20 Institute fin Government Research of the Brookings Institution, Report 
on a Survey of the Organization and A dminislration of the State and County 
(rovermnents of Alabama, 1932, p. 286. 

Griffenhagen and Associates, Ltd., Report made to the Special Legislative 
Committee on Organization and Revenue, V/yovvmg, 1933, Vol. I, pp. 498-499. 

IP. 
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Summary of Expert Opinion . — Expert opinion is almost unani- 
mous in recognizing the technical advantages of state administra- 
tion of assessment. The most important consideration which has 
stood in the way of more vigorous endorsement of the transfer of 
the function has been that of political expediency. 

Political Expediency 

Ti-ie General Argument — The consideration of political expe- 
diency has affected the proposal for state administration of assess- 
ment in two ways: "(a) That state administration would be con- 
trary to popular sentiment on local self-government; (b) that 
sta?e admimstratien is so drastic a change (a constitutional amend- 
ment would often he necessary) that it would have little chance 
of enactment. 

Critical Analysis — Popular Sentiment on Local Self-Govern- 
ment . — As for the first aspect of the consideration of political 
expediency , namely, that state administration would be contrary 
to popular sentiment on local self-government, it has already been 
suggested that there is really no application of the theory of local 
self-government involved in the transfer of the function of assess- 
ment of the state. The localities would still he free to determine 
the character and scope of their activities, and the amount of 
public expenditures which they wished to finance. The argument 
of political expediency in the case of assessment of property 
resolves itself, therefore, into the acceptance of a popular state 
of mind which is unaware of the real nature of the question under 
consideration. 

No one can deny the importance of public sentiment, and no 
expert worth his salt will neglect it in liis recommendations. But 
catering to superficial and inaccurate misconception cannot be 
defended. IL is one thing to accept a popular sentiment which is 
grounded on the interest of the majority of the people affected 
It is quite another thing to how to the sentiment of a public which 
has not realized where its best interests lie. 

What is needed is a vigorous educational campaign, enlightening 
the people as to where their best interests actually do lie. The 
taxpayers should be clearly shown that the less discrimination and 
favoritism in assessments, the less burdensome will the tax on 
real property be. It should be emphasized that since the real 
property tax is an apportioned tax, that one man’s meat is truly 
another man’s poison; that the more taxes which, personal and 
political friends of the assessors “get away with,” the more will 
the majority of taxpayers contribute; that every dollar of taxes 
which large taxpayers avoid because of the “availability” or 
incompetency of untrained local assessor is made up out of the 
pockets of the small taxpayers Properly presented, the proposal 
to substitute for an assessor who operates on the basis of “local 
familiarity” (in more senses than one) ; who is swayed by con- 
siderations of local wealth and politics ; and who is unacquainted 
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with the worth of large, valuable properties, — an assessor utilizing 
standard uniform methods ; who will be as competent to deal with 
large properties as of small, and with a minimum of any sort of 
favoritism, should make a strong appeal to the majority of the 
taxpayers. 

The same line of reasoning applies to the general public as to 
the people who pay real property taxes directly. The majority 
stands to gain by the proposed change. The real property tax is 
the backbone of local finance. By improving its administration, 
delinquency can be minimized, the financial foundation of local 
government strengthened, and the services performed by them 
stabilized The localities should be only too g'lad to have* this 
important and difficult task taken off their hands and placed with 
a jurisdiction which will be able to handle it with far greater 
efficiency. There is no cause for loss of pride. The transfer would 
simply be a frank recognition of the technical nature of the task 
of assessment and allocation of the function to a governmental 
unit which can give it the necessary technical administration. 
From this point of view, it would not be necessary to have the 
state property tax an important element in the state fiscal system. 
Indeed, the less financially important the state levy, the greater 
will be the probability of maximum impartiality and disinterested- 
ness. 

Political Expediency of Major and Minor Beforms in Taxa- 
tion . — The second aspect of the consideration of political expe- 
diency is the belief that the proposal is too drastic, that it would 
call for constitutional amendment, for example, and therefore 
would have little chance of practical enactment. Hence less thor- 
oughgoing reforms are offered as alternatives, the feeling being 
that half a loaf is better than none. With this type of reasoning 
the writer is in disagreement. In the first place, it is difficult to 
achieve even minor reforms in the field of taxation. Because of 
the fact that taxation is regarded as an evil, popular enthusiasm 
for tax reform is hard to enlist. When times are good, — when 
the finances of governmental units are not in bad condition, — it is 
exceedingly difficult to stimulate enough public interest to put 
through even minor reforms. When conditions are such that 
public interest may be aroused, the opportunity for substantial 
improvement should not he wasted in the achievement of minor 
improvements which merely make the situation tolerable enough to 
preclude the possibility of arousing vigorous interest in further 
reforms, thus making the possibility of really substantial reform 
more remote than before. 

Even with the necessity for a constitutional amendment, it is 
not at all certain that the minor improvement will be easier to 
achieve as a matter of practical politics. Because of the unat- 
tractiveness tax matters to the people, only such plans which 
yield promise for substantial benefits will have a chance of secur- 
ing strong popular backing. Minor improvements in real property 
tax administration might very well induce only mild interest, 
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insufficient to counteract the organized efforts of the minority 
groups -which are gaining by the operation of the present- system, 
A plan such as state administration might, if properly presented 
to the people by a vigorous educational campaign, have even 
greater chance of political success than a minor reform. 

The Ohio Experience op 1913-1915. — It may be urged that 
state administration has proven itself unpopular by the Ohio expe- 
rience of 1913-1915. In 1913, the Warnes law, providing for 
centralized assessment, was passed in that State. The county was 
designated an assessment district, and in each county, centrally 
appointed assessors were established, one in counties of less than 
65,000 population, f two (of different political faith) in counties 
with populations over this number. These assessors were appointed 
by the Governor, and they in turn were permitted to appoint such 
a number of deputies, assistants and clerks as the Tax Commission 
determined. In each county, the Tax Commission was to appoint 
a district board of complaints, composed of three members, not 
more than two of which could be from the same political party. 
These boards were to decide on complaints made to them, appeals 
lying to the Tax Commission. 22 

The law remained in effect for only two years, during which 
time the Tax Commission did not order the district deputies to 
make general revaluations. A political party pledged to abolish 
this centralized assessment system came mto power in 1914, and 
in 1915, the Warnes law was superseded by the Parrett-Whitte- 
more law which made the county auditor the chief assessing 
officer. 23 

There was no state civil service law in Ohio, in operation at the 
time the appointments were made. 2 * And as a matter of fact, the 
result was a long list of political appointments. 25 In this form, the 
plan did not offer the advantages of expert, impartial adminis- 
tration of which state administration under civil service regula- 
tions is capable. Hence popular reaction to it cannot fairly be 
taken as an index of popular reaction to the proposed type of state 
administration. Moreover, popular disapproval of state adminis- 
tration in Ohio in 1915 is no proof that state administration will 
be always unpopular. The power of reassessment was regarded of 
doubtful validity in the beginning, and its wide exercise, in Michi- 
gan for example, was often deeply resented at first. Extensive 
state reassessment programs have proven to be very welcome in 
Oregon and Utah, and m New Hampshire, a state in which the 
sentiment for local self-government is very strong, the local asses- 

22por further detail see A. B. Pecldnpaugh, “Operation of New Central- 
ized Tax Law in Ohio,” Proceedings of the National Tax Association, 1914, 
p, 127 et seq . 

23 H, L. Lutz, The State Tax Commission, pp. 482-483. 

a*S. Gale Lowrie, Director of the Cincinnati Municipal Reference Bureau, 
Letter to T. S. Adams, Bulletin of the National Tax Association, May 1910, 
pp. 103-104. 

ss Lutz, op. cit, } p. 504. 
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sors now invite the Tax Commission to make reassessments. The 
experiment of Ohio may have been simply premature. The burden 
of taxation on real property is now far more severe than it wa#*N 
twenty years ago ; the inequalities are in consequence more signifi- 
cant. Moreover, the progressive improvement which the system 
of supervision and equalization had held promise for has not 
materialized. Inequalities are more intolerable than before, state 
supervision has proven inadequate, and state administration would 
be much inoi’e apt to receive a fair trial now than it did in 1913 
in Ohio. Now is an auspicious moment to take the step. The 
installation of modern assessing systems will give work to liiiem- , 
ployed in a public works project of undisputable worth. It might 
be possible to secure some of the funds from The Federal govern- 
ment. Funds for this purpose, on a smaller scale, have already 
been obtained in a number of states, including New York. 20 

Conclusions— A Wider View 

Reduced to its essence, the problem of inequitable assessments 
is a problem of lagging adjustment. The maladjustment has 
reached an acute stage, as the extensive inter-property, inter-dis- 
trict, and inter-county inequality and regressxvity found in the ratio 
studies surveyed in the second part of this report have conclusively 
demonstrated. And the investigations and surveys of currently used 
methods and systems have also revealed that, with the exception of 
the larger cities, local tax administration has lagged woefully 
behind modern needs. 

In sharp contrast to the localities, the states have made much 
progress toward the development of expert, disinterested, techni- 
cal tax administration. This differential in administrative effi- 
ciency between state governments and local governments is not 

26 For example, funds for the installation of iccord caid systems in cities and 
villages of Wisconsin weie secured by the Wisconsin Tax Commission as a 
Civil Works Administiation Pioject See Charles D Rosa, "Civil Works 
Administration Assistance in Wisconsin Property Tax Assessment,” Bulletin 
of the National Taco Association, February 1931, In Connecticut, seveial towns 
have been able to install modern methods as PER A projects, and similarly in 
Rhode Island. In Idaho, a study of assessment inequality by the State Board 
of Equalization was authorized as an EERA project. 

Since this was wiitten, such activities have increased. The following is 
from a comment in the National Municipal Review, issue of November 1935, 
at p, 049, under the caption “WPA Funds Aid Assessors”: 

“Pennsylvania has gone in for map-making projects, Lchigliton, Rowing- 
town, Phoemxville, Landsdowne, Wilkes-Barre, Havei fold, Parkesburg, Ridley 
Park, Springfield, Edgeworth, and the counties of Delaware and Chester have 
laid applications for this purpose approved. 

“Mansfield, Ohio, has a pioject to conect and bring tax maps up to date. 
Wheeling, W. Va. is making a map of all city property, and Kanawalm County, 
W, Va., a card index system for the assessors’ office 

“Hartford, Conn., is undertaking a leassessment and installation of a 
modern assessment system. Washington, D. C., is compiling and indexing 
old records i% the assessors’ office Portland, Ore,, is making an appraisal 
of public dock propel ties. New Yoik City is making an investigation of real 
property exemptions and inequalities, while Indianapolis, Ind., is making a 
survey of all taxable buildings for the collection of appraisal data. South 
Bend and Mishawaka, both in Indiana, have applications appioved for com- 
prehensive real property surveys. In Ohio, Cincinnati is compiling a listing 
of special assessments since 1920, to ferret out the reason for delinquencies. 
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confined to tax administration, but is present in practically every 
sphere of state and local government. The chief reason* for it, 
<n the writer's view, is the fact that whereas the states have had 
to face that important spur to division of labor and specializa- 
tion, — the problem of large scale operations, — the localities have 
not . 27 

The problem of the technological lag of local units of government 
has been met in most fields of local government by state supervision* 
However, the system of supervision involves the utilization of an 
administrative base which is of an inexpert, non-technical charac- 
ter. It is therefore capable, even at best, of only partially satis- 
factory results. Students of public administration have realized 
this, and more fundamental changes than supervision have been 
suggested. Some have recommended that the rural township or 
town be entirely abolished, and that the county be made a general 
administrative area for rural government. Others have recom- 
mended more drastic reorganization, in which new areas, based 
on such factors as wealth, density of population, and social and 
psychological unity are to be constructed. Others have suggested 
that there need not be one general administrative area, but that 
each function have an administrative district best suited to its 
own particular nature. Others have recommended that certain 
functions now locally administered should be transferred to the 
state. 

The modernizalion of the structure of local government and the 
technicalization of its administration is a highly desirable objective, 
and every effort should be made to speed its consummation. When 
local government will have caught up,'' both structurally and 
functionally, with modern needs, the local units will be able to 
give to the function of assessment the type of administration which 
it requires. But since there is no loss of legitimate local self- 
government involved in this particular case, and since the state 
may very well be the optimum unit of assessment administration, 
what is to be gained by waiting? What good reason is there for 
postponing at least a trial of that remedy which the consensus of 
expert opinion has long recognized as the most commendable for 
present assessment ills? 

Hamilton County is engaged in a land use survey, to include maps and land 
classification, while Cleveland is making surveys of family movements in 
1934 and the use of thoroughfares to show tiends and effects on property 
values. 

(( Among proposed projects of larger size are the tax assessment and land 
surveys for the entire states of Arkansas and Michigan and the project sub- 
mitted by the city of Ashland, Ivy., covering a real estate survey of the 
entire city, which is to include a scientific assessment of all real estate and 
improvements, plus a revision of the city maps and photographs of all 
improvements ” 

27 It should be noted that under a laissez-faire concept of government, 
which, with modifications, has been the traditional concept ^n the United 
States, affairs of government are of less direct and vital interest than private 
affairs. Hence there was a general lag of governmental efficiency and 
rationalism in the spheres of national and state administration. Eor a 
long time, the state itself lagged behind the needs of the time in the matter 
of taxation, and it was only at the very end of the nineteenth century that 
the modern full-time, appointive, technical state tax administration emerged. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

A PROGRAM FOR NEW YORK 

Constitutionality of State Administration of Assessments in 

New York 

At the present time, the Constitution as interpreted by the 
courts most probably would not permit the Legislature to provide 
for state administration of assessment in New York. This con- 
clusion is based on the best available authoritative opinion, as sum- 
marized below. * 

Authoritative Opinion Prior to 1925.— Prior to 1925, there 
had apparently been little disagreement on the impossibility of 
abolishing the office of town assessor under the Constitution. For 
example, the Special Joint Committee on Taxation and Retrench- 
ment which reported in 1923 stated: “ Although the office of 
assessor is nowhere directly referred to in the Constitution, the 
courts have uniformly held that the function of assessing inheres 
in the town, village and city governments; and that the Legisla- 
ture is debarred from enacting any legislation designed to trans- 
fer from the town officials to county or State officials the function 
of assessing general property of the type which existed in colonial 
days. 

“Consequently it will be necessary to amend the Constitution 
along the lines recommended in previous reports of this com- 
mittee before any fundamental reforms can be brought about. 1 

The Special Joint Legislative Committee op 1925. — In 1925, 
the Special Joint Legislative Committee took a different view of the 
matter. After a survey of the cases, it declared : 
b “It may therefore be said by way of summary that the restric- 
tions of Art. X, sec. 2, of the Constitution extend to all county, 
city, town or village offices which were in existence prior to January 
1, 1895, and that all such functions, if exercised at all, must be 
administered by officers who are respectively elected or appointed 
by such counties, cities, town or villages. However, where new 


1 Report of the Jomt fecial Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment, 
1923, p. 116. Tlie pertinent clause of the Constitution, Art X, sec. 2, reads 
as follows: 

"All county officers whose election or appointment is not provided foi by 
this Constitution, shall be elected by the electors of the respective counties 
or appointed by the boards of supervisors, or othei county authorities, as 
the Legislatuie shall dixect. All city, town and village officers, whose election 
or appointment is not provided for by the Constitution, shall be elected 
by the electoi s of such cities, towns and villages or of some division thereof 
or appointed by such authorities thereof, as the Legislature shall designate 
for that purpose, All other officers whose election oi appointment is not 
provided for by this Constitution, and all otliei officers whose offices may 
hereafter be created by law, shall be elected by the people, or appointed as 
the Legislature may direct.” 
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functions or duties are created, and old functions or duties are so 
intermingled and associated ‘with them as to make it impracticable 
Wholly to separate them, the courts will permit the exercise of 
such combined duties by an officer of a different jurisdiction and 
not necessarily ‘locally’ elected or appointed. 

“The comity unit assessment plan advocated by the committee 
provides for an entirely new officer with new functions It is true 
that these functions will include the present work of the local 
assessor but they will be materially augmented because they will 
include as well as the function of equalization within the county. 
The work of equalization and the gathering* of value statistics 
will *be added to „ and completely intermingled with the old 
duties. . . . 

“A second feature of the committee’s plan provides for the 
assessment by the state tax department of property which extends 
through more than one tax district* It is time that such property 
is now, theoretically, completely assessed piecemeal in each one 
of the taxing units It is well known, however, that such property, 
even omitting the franchise, has a very different value as a going 
concern taking the entire property as a whole than it has when 
considered in individual divisions. This fact has not been recog- 
nized in the past and the assessment of such property as a whole 
has, therefore, never been a responsibility of the local assessors. 
Consequently, the enactment of legislation which provides for its 
assessment, even though it may involve the transfer of certain work 
from time immemorial entrusted to local assessors, can hardly be 
considered a violation of Art X, sec 2, of the Constitution. 

“It is, therefore, the conclusion of the committee that properly 
drawn legislation to provide for the couifiy assessment unit and for 
the transfer to the State Tax Department of the assessment of 
property of public utilities which extends through more than one 
taxing district may be achieved without constitutional amendment. 

“It must he recognized that Art. X, see. 2, of the Constitution 
was enacted to protect localities against unfair political meddling 
with the rights of local government. The program which the 
committee advocates has no such motive. It is purely m the 
interests of adapting the tax machinery to present conditions. 
We wish to open the way for the application of the same scientific 
methods of assessment in the rural sections as have been adopted 
in a number of the cities. This cannot be done with a sj^stem 
of part-time, underpaid local assessors. We wish to make way 
also for the fair appraisal of all kinds of property which cannot 
be reached under the present system. Under these circumstances 
the program which we are advocating represents new functions and 
the creation of new officers. We do not believe that the court will 
Tegard such a program as a violation of Art X, see. 2, of the 
Constitution . 3 ’ 2 , 


2 Report of the Special Joint Committee on Taxation and Retrenchment, 

1926, pp. 119-120. 
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The New York State Commission for the Revision of the 
Tax L&ws, 1932. In 1932, however, the New York State Commis- 
sion for the Revision of the Tax Laws decided that a constitution^ 
amendment would be necessary to abolish the office of town assessor* 
This conclusion was based on a thorough study of the cases * .(a) to 
which the 1 ' home rule 5 * restriction had been held applicable; 
(b) recognized exceptions, and (c) offices to which the restriction 
has been held not applicable. It constitutes the most authoritative 
current opinion on the subject. 8 

Conclusions. — At the present time, then, permanent state admin- 
istration probably cannot be established. However, temporary* 
state administration can be instituted, pending tlie adoption hf the 
necessary constitutional amendment, by broadening the present 
reassessment statute. In its present form, judicial approval is 
necessary before tlie State Tax Commission can order a reassess- 
ment, and even then the power is limited to ordering the local 
assessors to reassess 3 4 The statute should be changed so as to 
empower the Tax Commission to reassess, on its own motion and 
with its own personnel. In order to avoid the possibility of vitiation 
of the results by local boards, and still give the people a chance for 
informal, impartial review, a new Board of Tax Appeals could bo 
established to consist of nine valuation experts, subdividing into 
three boards hearing appeals in the localities reassessed. 

A Program for the Near-Future: A State-Administered Reassess- 
ment of the Rural Areas and the Third Class Cities 

A State-wide, State-administered reassessment of the rural areas 
and third class cities would right the worst of the assessment situa- 
tion in New York. As has already been described, considerable 
progress has been made in recent years in improving assessment 
administration in the larger cities of the State 5 The situation in 
the rural areas and smaller cities of the State calls most urgently 
for speedy rectification. 

Tax Maps. — For purposes of this reassessment, the first step 
■would be to make tax maps, preferably by aerial photography, for 
all of the areas except in the few cases where adequate tax maps 
already exist. Good maps exist in Westchester county and in a 
relatively small number of cities, towns and villages throughout 
the other counties of the State Some counties, such as Erie, 
Monroe, Steuben, Chemung', Rockland and others have already been 
photographed. 6 * In this connection it may be mentioned that the 


3 Report of the New Yoik State Commission for the Revision of the Tam 
Laws, 1932, Part II, p 244, and Memorandum No. 3, Appendix. 

4 Tax Law, sec. 173-a. 

5 See p. supra. 

6 Data from interview with Mr. Haiold K. Enslow, Assistant Piroetou 

Bureau of Local Assessments, Land Tax, Equalization and Special Franchise 

Tax, March 11, 1935, and letter from Mi E. H. Corlett, FaUchiid Aerial 
Surveys, New York City, under date of Dooemhei I, 1934, 
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state of Connecticut has recently had an aerial mapping survey of 
the entire state, made by the Highway Department, but suitable 
for tax work if the maps are enlarged. There appears to be 
little question that for a large scale mapping program such as 
is herein recommended, the aerial photographic method is the 
cheapest and most appropriate method . 7 

Card Files and Appraisal Records. — Card files, with the rele- 
vant data entered on appropriate appraisal cards should be installed 
also. The rural forms in use in Minnesota and Iowa may be 
modified to fit conditions in rural New York The Wisconsin 
cards for urban properties could be adopted and adapted in the 
third-class cities. Efforts should be made to carry on the reassess- 
ment as a public works project, obtaining federal funds for part 
of the expense if possible. Provision should be made for reviews 
to be made by a newly established appellate body of nine members 
which should travel over the state (in boards of three) for the 
convenience of taxpayers. 

The Long-Run Program: Permanent Stale Administration 

At the same time that efforts are being made to carry out the 
proposed reassessment, the constitutional amendment necessary 
to establish state administration should be started on its way. 

In order to amend the Constitution in New York, it is necessary 
for two differently constituted legislatures to pass upon the pro- 
posed amendment after which it must be accepted by a majority 
of those voting on the amendment . 8 

7 The State Tax Commissioner of Connecticut has advised the writer that 
aeiial tax maps have pi oven veiy satisfactory m this state In the lecent 
state-wide photogi aphic survey of Connecticut the National Guard furnished 
the dying service and Fairchild Aerial Survey, Inc , the photographing and 
engineering service. In answer to an inquiry to Fail child Aerial Suivey, 
Inc. on the Connecticut expenence and the possibility of similar work in 
New York, the writer was informed as follows* 

“Because of its size, and of local and topographic conditions, Connecticut 
was mapped at abase scale of l "=1200' (4"==appioximately 1 mile). Similar 
considerations prompt me to advise that New York he mapped at a base 
scale of 1"=2000' for suhuiban and open country, and at 1"=1000' for 
small city centers, and at 1"=500' foi large city congested aieas. Con- 
necticut receives tax map sheets at 1"=200' for low-priced land, and 1"=1Q0' 
for all other. We recommend for New Yoik 1"=400' for open countiy, 
1"=2G0' for suburbs, 1"=100' for small city centers, and "l:=s50' for large 
city congested areas. By actual area, only a minute fraction of the State 
will require anything but the less expensive sheets at 1":=400 ' }i Lettei from 
Mr. 32. H. Corlett, Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc. under date of Deccmbei 
1, 1934. 

s Art. XIV, sec 1, of the Constitution, relating to constitutional amend- 
ment reads as follows: “Any amendment or amendments to this Constitution 
may be proposed in the Senate and Assembly ; and if the same shall be agreed 
to by a majority of the members elected to each of the two houses, such 
proposed amendment or amendments shall be enteied on their journals, and 
the yeas and nays taken thereon, and referred to the Legislature to be 
chosen at the next general election of senators, and shall he published for 
three months previous to the time of making such choice j and if in the 
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The Reorganization of Local Government Amendment.— I n 
this connection, it may be mentioned that an amendment permitting 
local government reorganization in New York has proceeded to 
advanced stage, the amendment to go to the people in November, 
1935. This amendment will permit those counties which so desire 
to establish optional forms of county government to supersede the 
present defective system of county supervisor government, and to 
transfer town functions to either the county or the state. The 
Legislature is directed to provide for such options, and if the 
majority in both urban and rural sections in any county as well 
as the majority of those voting on the amendment in the counly 
at large shall approve, any county will be able to make these 
changes. It should be noted that if ratified by the people in 
November, the amendment would permit the Legislature 1o provide 
for State administration of assessment in those counties which 
desire it. This amendment would therefore permit piece-meal 
adoption of State administration of assessment 0 

Necessity For a New Amendment,— In order to be able to take 
full advantage of the potentialities of State administration of 
assessment in the way of efficiency and economy, an amendment 
allowing the Legislature to provide for Stale-wide rather than 
■piecemeal adoption of the new system should be sei m motion. 


Eegislatuie so next chosen, as afoiesaid, aucli pioposed amendment or 
amendments shall be agieerl to bv a majority of all the members elected 
to each house, then it shall be the duty of the Legislalme to submit such 
pioposed amendment oi amendments to the people for approval in such 
manner and at such times as the Le&islatiuc shall prescribe, and if the 
people shall approve and latify such amendment oi amendments by a 
majority of the electors voting thereon, such amendment oi amendments 
shall become a pait of the Constitution from and after the first day of 
January next after such approval ” 

0 The amendment states* "No such foim of government shall become 
operative in any such county unless and until adopted at a general election 
held in such county by receiving a majority of the total votes cast thereon 
in (1) the county, (2) every city containing more than twenty-five per 
centum of the population of the county according to the last pieceding 
federal census, and (3) that part of the county, if any, outside of such 
cities. Any such form of government shall set forth the structure of the 
county government and the manner in which it is to function. Any such 
^ government may provide for the appointment of any county officers 
or their selection by any method of nomination and election, or the abolition 
of their offices, and ma^ also provide for the exercise by the boards of 
supemsoi s or other elective body of powers of local legislation and admin- 
istration and the tiansfer of any or all of the functions and duties of the 
county airithe cities, towns, villages, districts and otlier units of govern- 
ment contained in such county to each other oi to- the state, and for the 
abolition of offices, depaitments, agencies or units of government when all 
tiansfeired without regard to the provisions of 
with 1 ” ten 01 any ° tlm P l0visi01ia of this constitution inconsistent licie- 

Since this 
effective 

Art ITT ° f ^ ameiK } ment We now part of the Constitution, 

Ait. Ill, sec 20 For a good discussion of this amendment sec L K. Chubb 

sxg&zsz in »" York ***3 


this was written, tiie amendment has been approved (Nov. 5, ]035 
Jam.1, 1936) The vote was 1,288,297 to 199,332, The above citation 
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Organization and Procedure for Permanent Stale Administration 

f Basic Concept. Optimum Functional Division op Labor — 
The basic conception upon which the proposed plan is founded is 
that of optimum functional division of labor. It would be perfectly 
feasible to take the present counties as assessment units for ordi- 
nary properties and provide for special assessors for extraordinary 
types of properties, such as public utility properties, manufactur- 
ing plants and the like. However, it would be far better to make 
the assessment administrative area functional rather than political 
in character. A more commendable assessment unit than a county 
is a fairly homogeneous economic area. 

Proposed Assessment Districts. — Twenty districts, seven pre- 
dominatingly urban and thirteen predominatingly rural, would 
appear to meet this requirement of optimum assessment adminis- 
trative areas in New York These districts are indicated by Map 1 
There are seven metropolitan areas in New York, the New York 
City District, the Albany-Sehenectady-Troy District, the Utica 
District, the Syracuse District, the Binghamton District, the 
Rochester District and the Buffalo-Niagara District. These dis- 
tricts could be assessed as economic units. The rest of the State 
could be divided up into areas based on rural land uses and 
geographical extent. Map I shows such a districting of the State 
for assessment administration. District I is predominatingly a 
truck and potato farming area with some county estates in the 
western part of it. District II includes considerable dairying, some 
general farming, poultry and fruit farms. District III is pre- 
dominatingly a dairying region, with some fruit and potato farm- 
ing. District IV is not very well suited to agriculture because 
of its high elevation and contains much forest and resort property 
Much of it is owned by the State (Adirondack Forest Preserve). 
District V also includes State-owned forests (Catskill Forest Pre- 
serve). The privately owned land is utilized for resorts, dairying 
and poultry farming. District VI is an intensive dairying region, 
with some poultry, potato and truck farming. District YII is 
devoted to similar land uses. District VIII is predominatingly an 
intensive dairying region. In District IX, dairying, part-time 
farming and poultry farming are carried on. Districts X, XI and 
XII constitute the general farming areas of the State, Districts 
X and XII -containing the better lands. District XIII is the 
premier agricultural region of the State, including the highly 
productive fruit belt south of Lake Ontario. 
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Tliese districts have been made m a tentative, suggestive way. 
They could be used for purposes of the proposed reassessment, and 
g^s a result of this experience, a better districting made for perma- 
nent administration of the function by the State In each district, 
an assessment office would be set up, preferably m a centrally 
located city where such exist. A property tax commissioner and 
several assistants, all full-time, civil service, technically qualified 
experts, would make the changes m values as they occurred. 

Special Properties. — For the less usual, more difficult-to- 
appraise property tax types, such as public utility properties, gas 
and mineral properties, etc., provision should be made for a corps 
of spfeeial property flax commissioners. These men could be quali- 
fied by training and experience to deal with such valuation prob- 
lems, each man specializing in one particular type of property. 

Opportunities For Economies in Preparing and Extending 
Tax Polls — For processes which are of a highly mechanical 
nature, such as the preparation and extension of tax rolls, the 
proposed organization offers opportunities for utilization of modern 
labor-saving machinery. Each district office would be large 
enough under the proposed plan to make such machinery economic- 
ally feasible. As for the special properties, these would be 
assessed and tax bills made out by the centra] office at Albany . 10 

Central Organization — The proposed plan contemplates a 
Bureau of Assessment in the present Department of Taxation and 
Finance, headed by a Director and three Assistant Directors, one 
in charge of areas predominatingly urban, the second in charge 
of areas predominatingly rural, and the third in charge of special 
types of property. 

Provision For Expression of Local Public Opinion. — It would 
be well to allow local public opinion to express itself. This could 
be arranged by having the district commissioner and his assistants 
travel over the district, holding local meetings of taxpayers, at 
which local views on relative values could be discussed. A record 
of the discussion would then be analyzed, together with all other 
pertinent data on value collected by the district office, and on 
these bases changes would be made from prior assessments. 

Provisions For Informal, Inexpensive ' Review. — It is 
important that taxpayers be given the opportunity for inexpensive, 
informal review. This could be provided in a number of ways. 
Probably the best would be to establish a Board of Tax Appeals, 
composed of nine men trained in valuation, and Independent of 
the administrative bureau. This tribunal could be divided into 
three boards of three members ; each board to travel over the state, 


10 por a good description of tlie best modern ^methods, see Chas J, Maxey, 
“Mechanization of Tax Assessments and Collections,” The New Yorh Certified 
Pubho Aceountanti October 1934, p, 3, et seq. 
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holding local meetings where the number of appeals justify it, if 
not in three or four different places within a district, thus enabling 
every one to have a fair hearing The decisions made by thes^** 
boards should be final as to questions of value, appeals to lie to 
the courts only upon questions of law. 

Concluding Observations 

A word of caution is necessary in connection with the recom- 
mendation for State administration of assessments. Ordinarily, 
as has been described, real estate assessments have been made at 
less than full value, and even under present economic conditions, 
much property is underassessed. Under State administration, 
with presumably a far greater approximation to full value assess- 
ments than heretofore, existing State aid, State tax, and State debt 
limit relationships and adjustments might be disturbed. Some of 
these f< disturbances” would actually be improvements, i. e., more 
realistic application of these mechanisms. But at any rate, difficul- 
ties and problems might arise Tliese problems would best be 
handled by the creation of a local government board with extensive 
powers of central control over local finance along the lines recom- 
mended by the New York State Commission for the Revision of the 
Tax Laws in 1932 11 Not only would this board be serviceable in 
this way, but also it could prevent any tendency toward higher 
taxes attributable to this administrative reform. Effective central 
control of local finance of this sort would therefore serve as an aid 
in overcoming what is perhaps the greatest obstacle of all to the 
establishment of equitable assessments: the feeling that “true 
value” assessments mean high taxes Once this fear is removed, 
the road to assessment reform should not be so difficult. 

11 Report of the N&w York State flommt&sion for the Revision of the Tax 
haws submitted February 15, lOSlf, Part 2, pp 228-233. 
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1309. 
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see, 76. 
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Michigan Compiled Laws, 1929, secs. 3545, 3547, 3706-3713. 
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Mason's Minnesota Statutes, 1927, secs 2364, 2365, 2370. 
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secs, 9819, 9833, 9854. 

Montana 
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Nebraska Compiled Statutes, 1929, eh. 77, sec. 1004. 

Laws of 1933, ch. 130. 
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Nevada Compiled Laws, 1929, secs. 4860, 6542, 6544, 

Laws of 1933, ch. 176. 

New Hampshire 

Public Laws of New Hampshire, 1926, ch, 68, secs. 11, 12. 
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Laws of 1929, ch. 84. 

Laws of 1933, ehs. 4 and 84. 
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tive Supplement, 1934, Book 59, secs. 170, 171, 171d, 173, 
173a, 173b. 

North Carolina 

Public Laws, 1933, ch. 204, secs. 200, 202. 

North Dakota 

Supplement to the Compiled Laws of North Dakota, Annotated, 
1913-1925, sees. 2092al, 2092a4, 2092a5, 2141a2. 

Laws of 1933, ch. 199. 

Ohio 

Throckmorton's Annotated Code of Ohio, 1930 and Supplements, 
secs. 5613, 5623, 5624, 2624-1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 

Oklahoma 

Oklahoma Statutes, 1931, sec. 12656. 

Laws of 1931, ch. 66. 

Laws of 1933, H. B. No. 136. 

Oregon 

Oregon Code, Annotated, 1930, Title 69, secs, 401-404; 501-503. 
Rhode Island 

General Laws of Rhode Island, Revision of 1923, secs. 487-489. 
Public La^vs, 1930, ch. 1595. 

South Carolina 

Code of Laws of South Carolina, 1932, Civil Code, sec. 2426. 
South Dakota 

South Dakota Compiled Laws, 1929, sec, 6587. 

Laws of 1933, ch, 186. 

Tennessee 

Code of Tennessee, 1932, sec. 1478. 

Texas 

General Laws of 1933, ch. 147. 

Utah 

Revised Statutes of Utah, Annotated, 1933, Title 80, ch. 5, secs. 
37-51. 

Laws of 1931, ch. 53. 

Laws of 1933, eh, 59. 
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Vermont 

^Public Laws of Vermont, 1933, secs. 576-582. 

Virginia 

Virginia Code, 1930, Appendix, ch. 4, sec. 14. 

Supplement, 1934, Appendix, sees 242, 344. 

TV ashington 

Remington’s Revised Statutes of Washington, Annotated, 1931, 
secs. 11091, 11092, 11102, 11140, 11301-11308. 

''West yirginia 

West Virginia Code, 1931, ch, 11, art. 1, secs. 1-6 ; art. 3, sec. 1. 
Wisconsin 

Wisconsin Statutes, 1933, 70.75, 73.01, 73.03, 73.05, 73.07. 
Wyoming 

Wyoming Revised Statutes, 1931, ch. 151, secs. 511, 512. 

D. Reports of (Permanent) Administrative Tax Officials 
Alabama 

Report of the State Tax Commission, quadrennium 1930-34. 
Arizona 

Biennial Report of State Tax Commission, 1918-19, to date. 
Arkansas 

Biennial Report of Tax Commission, 1916-18 to 1931-32 (1923- 
24 and 1925-26 issued as Report of the Tax Division of the 
Railroad Commrssion) . 

California 

Biennial Reports of the State Board of Equalization, 1917-18 
to date, 

Colorado 

Annual Report of the Tax Commission, 1918 to date. 
Connecticut 

Biennial Report of Tax Commissioner, 1916-18 to date. 
Information Relative to the Assessment and Collection of Taxes, 
1918 to date (annual). 

Florida 

Biennial Report of the State Equalizer of Taxes, 1921-22, 1923- 
24. (No more published. Office abolished in 1931.) 

Georgia 

Annual Report of the Comptroller, 1918 to date. 

Statistical Report of the State Revenue Commission, for the 
Tears 1932-1933-1934. 
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Idaho 

Proceedings of Stale Board of Equalization , 1918 to date. 

Illinois 

Annual Report of Tax Commission, 1919 to date 
Indiana 

Annual Report of the State Board of Tax Commissioners , 1919- 
20 to date. 

Proceedings Annual Conference of State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners and County Assessors , 1918 to date. 

Iowa % 

State Board of Assessment and Review, Taxable Valuation of 
Property , 1929 to date. 

Kansas 

Biennial Report of Tax Commission 1916-18 to date. (Its recom- 
mendations concerning legislation are issued separately as 
Report to the Legislature.) 

Kentucky 

Annual Report of the Tax Commission , 1918 to date. 

Louisiana 

Annual Report of the Tax Commission, 1921 to date. 

Maine 

Report of State Board of Assessors , 191 6 to 1925-26, 

Report of Bureau of Taxation , Property Division , 1931 to date. 

Maryland 

Biennial Report of State Tax Commission , 1918-19 to date. 
Massachusetts 

Report of the Tax Commissioner , 3918 to date. 

Michigan 

Report of Board of State Tax Commissioners and State Board of 
Assessors , 1915--16 to 1923-24; Report of State Tax Depart- 
ment and State Board of Assessors , 1925-26 ; Report of State 
Tax Commission and Slate Board of Assessors , 1927-28 to date. 

Minnesota 

Biennial Report , 1918-20 to date. 

Missouri 

Biennial Reports of Tax Commission, 1917-18 to date. 

State Tax Commission , 1916 to date. 


Report o 
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Montana 

Biennial Report of the State Board of Equalization, 1920-22 to 

date. 

* 

Nebraska 

Annual Report of the State Tax Commissioner and the State 
Board of Equalization and Assessment, 1921-22 to date. 

Nevada 

Biennial Report of the Tax Commission , 1917-18 to date. 

New Hampshire 

Annual Report of thp State Tax Commission , 1918 to date. 

New Jersey 

Annual Report of Stale Board of Taxes and Assessments, 1915 to 
1930-31. 

Annual Report of State Tax Department , 1931-32 to date. 

New Mexico 

Biennial Report of the State Tax Commission, 1916-lS to date. 
New York 

Department of Taxation and Finance, Annual Report of the 
State Tax Commission, 1915 to date. 

New York City. Report of Commissioners of Taxes and Assess- 
ments,, 1901 to date. 

North Carolina 

Report of the Commissioner of Revenue , 1921 to date. 

North Dakota 

Biennial Report for Tax Commissioner , 1919-20 to date. 

Ohio 

Annual Report of the Tax Commission, 1918 to date 
Oklahoma 

Annual Report of Tax Commission , 1931-32 to date, 

Oregon 

Biennial Report of the State Tax Commission, 1917-18 to date. 
Rhode Island 

Report of Board of Tax Commissioners, 1919-20 to date. 

South Carolina 

Annual Report of Tax Commission, 1915 to date. 

South Dakota 

Report of Tax Commission (1913-14 to 1923-24 ) ; Report of 
Department of Finance, Division of Taxation, 1924-25 to date. 
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Tennessee 

Finance and Taxation Department, Report of the Commissioner 
of Finance and Taxation , 1923-24 to date. 

Texas 

Annual Report of the State Tax Commissioner , 1918 to date. 

Vermont 

Biennial Report of the Comynissioner of Taxes } 1916-18 to date. 

Virginia 

Report of the State Tax Commission , 1924-25. 

Report of the Department of Taxation , 1926-29 to dato. 

Washington 

Biennial Reports of the State Tax Commissioner, 1916 to 1922. 

First Biennial Report of the Department of Taxation and Exam- 
ination, Division of Taxation , 1924. 

Biennial Report of Tax Commission, 1924-26 to date. 

West Virginia 

Biennial Report of Tax Commissioner , 1916-18 to date. 

Wisconsin 

Biennial Report of the Tax Commission, 1899-1900 to date. 

Wyoming 

Biennial Report of State Board of Equalization, 1919-20 to date. 

II. BACKGROUND MATERIALS 
A. Historical 

Adams, Romanzo C., Taxation in Nevada . A History, Nevada 
Applied History Series, Vol. 1, 1918 

Adams, T. S., Taxation in Maryland, Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, Series XVIII, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Studies in State Taxation (Jacob Hollander, Editor), 1900, I, 

Barnett, G. E., Taxation in North Carolina, Johns Hopkins Studies 
in Historical and Political Science, Series XVIII, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4, Studies in State Taxation (Jacob Hollander, Editor), 
1900, II 

Beard, Charles A., and Beard, Mary R., The Rise of American 
Civilization, 2 vols., 1927, Macmillan, New York. 

Benton, E. J., Taxation in Kansas, Johns Hopkins Studies in His 
torical and Political Science, Series XVIII, Nos 1, 2, 3, 4 
Studies in State Taxation (Jacob Hollander, Editor), 1900 
III. 

Blakey, Gladys C., A History of Taxation m Minnesota , University 
of^Minnesota Studies in Economics and Business, No, 9, Juh 
1934. 
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Bogart, E. L., Financial History of Ohio , University of Illinois 
Studies, Yol. 1, Nos. 1 and 2, 1912. 

Boyle, J. E., Financial History of Kansas , University of Wisconsin 
"Bulletin No 247, 1908. 

Brindley, John E., History of Taxation in Iowa , 2 vols., State His- 
torical Society of Iowa, 1911. 

Brough, C. H., Taxation m Mississippi, Johns Hopkins Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, Series XVIII, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
Studies in State Taxation (Jacob Hollander, Editor), 1900, IV. 

Bullock, G J., Historical Sketch of the Finances and Financial 
Policy of Massachusetts from 1780 to 1905 , Publications of the 
° American Economic Association, 3rd Series, Vol. VIII, 1907. 

Crowell, J, F., Taxatidn in the American Colonies: The Colony of 
New Jersey , Trinity College (Durham) Publications, Political 
and Social Science Series No. 6. 

Douglas, C. H. P., Financial History of Massachusetts, Columbia 
University Studies m History, Economics and Public Law, 
Vol. I, 1892. 

Evans, N. W., Taxation in Ohio: A History , Robert Clarke, Cin- 
cinatti, 1906. 

Fairlie, J. A., Centralization of Administration in New York , 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law, Vol. IX, No. 3, 1898. 

Faukhauser, W. C., A Financial History of California, University of 
California Publications in Economics, Vol. III, No. 2, Nov. 13, 
1.913. 

Farrand, Max, The Legislation of Congress for the Government of 
the Orc/anized T ermtories of the United, States , 1789-1895 , W 
A. Baker, Newark, N. J., June 1896. 

Haig, R. M., A History of the General Property Tax m Illinois , 
University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. Ill, 
Nos. 1 and 2, 1914. 

Hanna, H, S,, A Financial History of Maryland (1789-1848), Johns 
Hopkms Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series 
XXV, Nos. 8, 9, 10, 1907. 

Howard, G, E., An Introduction to the Local Constitutional History 
of. the United States, Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, Vol. XV, 1889. 

Jones, F. R., History of Taxation in Connecticut 1636-1776 , Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political Science, Fourteenth 
Series, VIII, 1896. 

Mathews, J. M., <c Tax Administration in New Jersey/’ Journal of 
Political Economy, Vol. 20, 1912. 

Miller, E. T., A Financial History of Texas, Texas University Bul- 
letin No, 37, 1916. 

Noble, F. H. S., Taxation in Iowa , Nixon-Jones, St. Louis, 1897. 

Osgood, Herbert L., The American Colonies in the Seventeenth 
Century, Macmillan, New York, 1904-1907, 3 vols. * 

, The American Colonies in the Eighteenth CenUtry, Columbia 

University Press, New York, 1924, 4 vols, 
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Parker, Coralie, The History of Taxation in North Carolina during 
TJ m Colonial Period 1663-1776, Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1928. 

Paxson, F. L., History of the American Frontier 1763-1893, 
Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1924. 

Phelan, R. V., The Financial History of Wisconsin, University of 
Wisconsin Bulletin 193, Economics and Political Series, Vol. 2 f, 
No. 2, 1908. 

Rawles, W. A., Centralizing Tendencies in the Administration of 
Indiana, Columbia University Studies in History, Economics, 
and Public Law, Vol. XVII, No. 1, 1903. . 

Rhodes, M. C., History of Taxation in Mississippi, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Contributions to Education No. 79, !Aug. 
1930. 

Ripley, W. Z , The Financial History of Virginia , Columbia Studies 
in History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. IV, No. 1, 1893. 

Robinson, M. H., A Ihstory of Taxation in New Hampshire , Pub- 
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